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PREFACE 


The ninth century of the Common Era (third century Hijrah) was an active one 
indeed for the Arabic humanities, not least because of the far-reaching effects the 
appearance of paper and the proliferation of writing and books were to have on 
Arab-Islamic culture in general. I am certainly not first to signal the importance 
of the phenomena associated with the changes brought and wrought by writing. 
This study is, however, the first attempt to look at a practitioner of writerly culture 
for traces of those changes - what Brian Stock might style the implications of literacy, 
though I prefer to speak about writerly culture than to speak about literacy. Writerly 
culture is also one useful way (among many) of thinking about the meaning of a 
term that has long eluded precise translation (or comprehension), namely adab. 
Like Stock, I provide no palliatives for those in search of oversimplified pictures 
of literary history and historical growth; unlike Stock, mine is not a magisterial 
study of the implications of literacy, especially as they can be plumbed through 
close readings of cultural products and practices, but an attempt, rather, fruitfully 
to nuance the general understanding of Arabic literary history in a significant 
centuiy. The illustrative practitioner of writerly culture on whom I focus is Ibn 
Abl Tahir Tayfur (d. 280/893), a bookman of Persian origin who lived in 
Baghdad. 

Notwidistanding the French adage ‘qui s’excuse, s’accuse,’ I ought to point out 
that this study is neither a monograph on Ibn Abl Tahir, nor a comprehensive 
study of what survives of his works, namely three volumes of the Kitab al-Manthur 
wa-al-manzum (Book of prose and poetiy), one volume of Kitab Baghdad (Book of 
Baghdad), scattered quotations from others of his works, and about four hundred 
verses of his poetry. Both - a monograph and an analysis of his works - are 
desiderata to be sure, but my focus here is on providing a general view of writerly 
culture in ninth-century Baghdad by using the example of Ibn Abl Tahir (and his 
peers). What is more, this book is aimed not only at specialists of Arabic literature 
of the Abbasid period, but also in particular at all who are interested in classical 
or medieval writerly culture in general. Indeed, I have attempted to write with 
both specialists and non-specialists in mind. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 
AND DATING 


I follow the Library of Congress Arabic transliteration system (with negligible 
modification), principally because I would like this book to be as user-friendly as 
possible to non-specialists. For the same reason: I omit diacritics from common 
words, from names that have currency, and from derivatives of Arabic (e.g. 
Abbasid, dinar, Hadith, Khurasanian, Shiite); I use English translations of Arabic 
tides after their first mention in Arabic; and I provide both Hijri and Common 
Era dates (e.g. 204/819, third/ninth century). When I quote poetry by Ibn Abl 
Tahir, I provide the Arabic and English in the main text; for all other poetry 
I provide only the English in the main text, typically in a rhyming (and 
sometimes loose) translation. Specialists may consult the Arabic directly. 
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GLOSSARY 


adab Conduct; good manners; professional knowledge; general culture and 
refinement; belles-lettres; writerly culture 
adlb (pi. udaba 1 ) A person exhibiting or embodying adab ; a practitioner of 
writerly culture; a cultured man (or woman: adibah ) of letters 
akhbar see khabar 

bad ! 1 Novel expression; a new and manneristic style exhibited in poetry, 
especially in the third/ninth century 
ballgh (pi. bulagha 5 ) Lit. eloquent; a prose stylist 
diwan The collected poetic works of a poet or tribe 

Hadith A transmitted account of something the Prophet Muhammad said, 
did, or tacitly approved or disapproved, authenticated by an isnad 
halqah, halaqah (pi. halaqat) Study circle 
isnad A chain of authorities who transmit a report or account 
katib (pi. kuttab) Copyist; scribe or secretary in government employment; 
writer 

kitab (pi. kutub) Book; letter; any piece of writing 

khabar (pi. akhbar) A piece of transmitted information, usually historical or 
biographical; a report, account 

kuttab (pi. katatib) A preparatory or elementary school, also called maktab 
majlis (pi. majalis) Lit. a place of sitting; a social, scholarly or literary 
gathering, which could be formal or informal 
maktab see kuttab 
mujun Licentious poetry 

rawi (pi. ruwah) Tranmsmitter, of poetry, accounts, and tradition 
sariqah (pi. sariqat) A borrowing, literary theft or plagiarism in poetry 
udaba 5 see adlb 

warraq (pi. warraqun) Copyist; bookseller; bookman 

zarf Elegance, refinement, sophistication; a social ideal of the third/ninth 
century 

zarlf (pi. zurafa’) Someone exhibiting zarf 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ibn Abl Tahir Tayfur and Arabic Writerly Culture 


In spite of the considerable attention devoted to the third/ninth century by 
scholars of Arabic literature, credit for the elaboration of the notion of adab, in its 
wider meaning of literary culture, is given to and concentrated upon only a 
handful of writers. The disproportionate emphasis, both within and outside the 
Arabic literary-historical and literary-critical traditions, on such figures as Ibn 
al-Muqaffa‘ (d. after 139/757), al-Jahiz (d. 255/868) and Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/ 
889), has been at the expense of certain crucial aspects of those traditions. What is 
more, studies of the third/ninth century (a century described by Gerard Lecomte 
as “un des moins mal connus”, one of the least badly understood), 1 have typically 
either focused (narrowly) on specific individuals (e.g. Ibn Qutaybah), on single 
works (e.g. al-Jahiz’s Kitab al-Bukhala [Book of misers]), or on specific institutions 
(e.g. the vizierate). 2 There have in fact been very few attempts to describe larger 
literary or cultural phenomena. This study represents an effort to re-evaluate the 
literary history and landscape of the third/ninth century by demonstrating and 
emphasizing the significance of an important — and irrevocable 3 — transformation 
witnessed that century, namely the transition from a predominantly oral and 
aural literary culture to an increasingly textual, book-based, writerly one. 
Because of the importance of books, textuality, and writing, I refer to this new 
situation as “writerly culture,” a term that I suggest also in part conveys the 
meaning of adab. An adab (pi. tidaba’) can then usefully be thought of as someone 
who embodies and practices writerly culture. 

Literacy, in its broad sense of the ability to read and write, 4 had existed since 
the time of the early grammarians’ study of the Arabic language and its primary 
text, the Quran. Books were not new either. But the now widespread use of 
writing, occasioned especially by the needs of administration, did create a new 
market for books and, indeed, for ideas. Writing and books were no longer the 
privilege of a very narrow elite, but now the prerogative also of students, scholars, 
bookmen, autodidacts, and others, and included many works written specifically 
for autodidacts and those wishing to accomplish their learning in adab on their 
own. 5 

The new readership expanded to include landlords and landowners, 
merchants and entrepreneurs, judges and jurists, physicians, poets and litterateurs, 
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teachers, and of course, other scholars. 6 This is clear if only from the fact that 
these individuals and groups or classes, among others, became the objects of 
writers’ attention, praise, and satire. The needs of empire meant that civil servants 
and other government bureaucrats were also a significant readership. In order to 
better their writing and to sharpen their minds, they sought and solicited works 
that classified information and knowledge in an easily verifiable and convenient 
way. Books were handy because they were available twenty-four hours a day, 
were portable, and were reproducible. Knowledge was now accessible and 
verifiable in black and white. 

My broad argument is that the arrival of the technologies of the word - 
notably paper and its principal consequence, books - had profound influences on 
the production of learned and literary culture, on the modes of transmission 
of learning, on the nature and types of literary production, and on the nature of 
scholarly and professional occupations and alliances. I show this by focusing on 
the figure of the Baghdadi bookman, Ibn Abl Tahir Tayfur (204-80/819-93). 
The professional activities, literary output, and personal networks of Ibn Abl 
Tahir help to clarify the impact and importance of the transition to an 
environment where texts and writing, specifically books, played an increasingly 
important role. 7 My aim is not to provide a detailed analysis of the changes in 
mental and social structures occasioned by writing, 8 but rather to suggest ways 
in which Ibn Abl Tahir is illustrative of that shift. 

The transformation from the predominandy oral/aural to the increasingly 
book-based and writerly has, to be sure, not gone unnoticed. In 1983, for 
instance, A. F. L. Beeston — considering the impact of the introduction of paper 
c. 153/751, 9 and the related rise of an urbanized elite secretarial class, and of adab 
- wrote of “a change of attitude” and of a “radical shift” from which followed 
three significant interrelated consequences: Arabic got a written literature apart 
from the Quran, grammar developed as a field of inquiry, and language 
underwent specific changes. 10 What these three developments have in common is 
writing: writing, specifically books, effectively restructured consciousness. 11 In a 
recent book on the history and impact of paper in the Islamic world, Jonathan 
Bloom describes this very same transformation as a “shift” too, which he 
describes as “fateful.” 12 

The most important scholar of the changes occasioned by the presence of 
paper, writing and books on Arab—Islamic culture has been Gregor Schoeler who, 
in a series of influential articles and books, has insisted on a distinction - first 
made by Sprenger in a study of the life of Muhammad 13 — between syngramma , an 
actual book, a literary work with all the rules of definitive, or nearly definitive 
redaction on the one hand, and hypomnema, private notes to be committed to 
memory. 14 Schoeler’s focus has primarily been writing undertaken in the religious 
sciences and in the disciplines arising from the study of language; he has by and 
large not pronounced on the udaba though his latest book on writing and oral 
transmission in early Islam includes a brief chapter on literature and the court 
(“Cour et litterature”). 15 Several scholars have, it is true, written about orality and 
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literacy in classical Arabic poetry and in literature. 16 Overall, however, remarks 
about the impact of literacy and textuality have, until recently, been brief. 17 The 
exceptions are Schoeler’s works, 18 Sebastian Gunther’s study of Abu al-Faraj’s 
Maqatil al-Talibiyym [Martyrdoms of the Talibids], 19 and a significant collection of 
papers presented at a conference on ‘Voix et Galame en islam medieval’ at the 
College de France in 1993 and published as articles in two fascicules of Arabica in 
1997. 20 The article by Albert Arazi on Ibn Abl Tahir in the latter includes 
important remarks about Ibn Abl Tahir as literary historian and critic. 

Ibn Abl Tahir was born in Baghdad in 204/819 to a family of Iranian origin and 
died on Tuesday night 27 Jumada I (= 14—15 August 893), during the caliphate 
of al-Mu‘tadid. 21 He was buried in his own neighborhood, 22 in the Bab al-Sham 
Cemetery, where “personages of note” were buried. 23 Ibn Abl Tahir is an 
important precursor and representative of what I am arguing is a new kind of 
adlb, a practitioner of writerly culture. He flourished roughly 225-275/840-890 
and thus belongs to the second, possibly the third, generation of authors writing 
during the transition to an increasingly textualized, writerly environment. 
Indeed, he seems to have worked and operated in ways different from writers of 
preceding generations. Unlike al-Mada’im (d. 228/843), for example, his prolific 
output was not that of a genealogist-antiquarian. He is also quite different from 
his contemporaries al-Jahiz (d. 255/868) and Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/889), two 
writers who in many ways represent the pinnacle of patronized, “traditional” 
literary scholarship and accomplishment, even if they are quite different 
themselves the one from the other. Ibn Abl Tahir was, moreover, not associated 
with the court of any caliph and does not appear to have been patronized. The 
increasingly important role of paper, books, and readerships had a direct impact 
on Ibn Abl Tahir in ways that it did not (and could not) on writers, contemporary 
or of preceding or following generations, who “resisted” or were as yet unaffected 
by the transformations heralded by the shift away from memory toward the 
written word. Ibn Abl Tahir’s chosen professions - teacher, tutor, bookman, 
storyteller, author, anthologist, and critic - illustrate this. So too the character of 
his literary output: Ibn Abl Tahir was neither primarily a poet, like his celebrated 
teacher Abu Tammam (d. c. 231/845), nor primarily a writer of prose like 
al-Jahiz and Ibn Qutaybah - he was both a poet and prose-writer. And, unlike 
al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898), or Ibn Qutaybah, he appears to have been 
unconcerned with creating or sustaining a cult of Arabic linguistic and cultural 
purity. 

Ibn Abl Tahir is primarily remembered by posterity as the first author of a 
history of Baghdad, the six-volume Kitab Baghdad [Book of Baghdad], only part of 
one volume of which survives. The few surviving manuscripts, the titles of his lost 
works, and the countless anecdotes reported on his authority in such works as 
Abu al-Faraj al-Isbahanl’s Kitab al-Agham [Book of songs] and al-Sull’s literary- 
historical collections, among others, testify to his wide-ranging interests and his 
considerable contacts with literary personalities of his day. Ibn Abl Tahir is the 
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first writer to devote a book to writers, the Kitab al-Muallifln [Book of authors/ 
writers] , 24 The Kitab al-Manthur wa-al-manzum [Book of prose and poetry] is the 
first attested multi-author anthology of poetry, epistles and, significantly, prose 
writing. Balaghat al-nisa [The (instances of the) eloquence of women], one of the 
surviving volumes of the Book of prose and poetry is an early attempt to draw 
attention to the eloquent role of women in the use of the classical language. The 
Kitab Sariqat al-shuara [Book of the borrowings/plagiarisms of the poets] is one 
of the first three works - possibly the first outright - to address the plagiarisms of 
poets from one another. Although all of Ibn Abi Tahir’s books on poetic 
borrowing are lost, extracts and references do survive in later works. The Kitab 
Sariqat Abi Tammam [Book of the borrowings/plagiarisms of Abu Tammam] may 
be part of the preceding work or a discrete one. Whatever the case, it is the first 
work to deal with the sariqat (poetic borrowings, plagiarisms) of Abu Tammam, a 
question that was to become one of the burning issues in literary criticism from 
the third to fifth/ninth to eleventh centuries. This work, and the Kitab Sariqat 
al-Buhtun ‘an Abi Tammam [Book of the borrowings/plagiarisms of al-Buhtuii from 
Abu Tammam], also appear to be the first to be written about living poets. Ibn 
Abi Tahir’s Book of Baghdad is the first work devoted to that city. Ibn Abi Tahir’s 
numerous anthologies are either the only attested ones of their kind (e.g. of the 
poetry of al-'Attabl [d. 208/823 or 220/835], and Bakr ibn al-Nattah [d. 227/ 
837]), or the first to be produced (e.g. Ibn Harmah [d. c. 176/792]). The 
foregoing makes clear Ibn Abi Tahir’s originary role as writer and editor, roles for 
which he was ideally poised in an environment in which writing and writerly 
sensibilities began to occupy first rank. (For a complete catalogue of Ibn Abi 
Tahir’s works, see chapter 4 below.) 

The importance of books in general, and of Ibn Abi Tahir’s works in 
particular, cannot be emphasized enough. The following anecdote illustrates the 
high regard the lexicographer and scholar Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933) had for one 
of Ibn Abi Tahir’s works, Qalaq al-mushtaq [The disquiet of the yearnful] : 25 

I read in the Book of elegant composition {Kitab al-Tahbir), and this was also 
authoritatively recounted to me by al-Shanf Iftikhar al-dln Abu Hashirn Abd 
al-Muttalib ibn al-Fadl ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib al-Hashimi: Abu Sa‘d al-Samani 
quotes, authorized by licentia [ijazatan] if not by certificate of audition [sama'an] : 

I heard the amir Abu JVasr ibn Ahmad ibn al-Husayn ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ubaydallah 
ibn Ahmad al-MikidU 26 say. We were one day talking about pleasure- 
grounds ( al-mutanazzahat ) and Ibn Durayd was present. Someone said, 
“The most pleasing of all places is the Damascus Oasis.” “No,” another 
said, “surely it’s the Ubullah Canal.” “Samarqand, rather,” said 
another. Yet another said, “No, Nahrawan.” “Bawwan Gorge, in Fars,” 
said another, while yet another said, “The Barmakid Temple of Balkh.” 

“These are pleasure-grounds for the eyes,” responded Ibn Durayd. 
“What are your views on the pleasure-grounds of the heart?” 
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“And what are they, O Abu Bakr?” we replied. 

“The Quintessential accounts ( c Uyun al-akhbar) of al-Qutaybi,” he said, “the 
Flower (al-fahraE) of Ibn Dawud, and the Disquiet of the yeamful (Qalaq 
al-mushtaq ) of Ibn Abl Tahir.” 27 And then he recited the following: 

Let others see their recreation 

In beautiful songstresses and wine, 

What we offer are literary gatherings and books 
As recreations of the mind. 28 

In the ‘Uyttn al-akhbar [Quintessential accounts], which survives, 29 Ibn Qutaybah 
anthologized a wide range of material with which he expected educated Muslims 
(and especially administrators) to be familiar. The anthology of love poetry and 
theory, Kitdb al-fahrah [Book of the Flower] by Ibn Abl Tahir’s student Ibn 
Dawud (d. 294/907), also survives; 30 Ibn Abl Tahir’s Qalaq al-mushtaq [Disquiet of 
the yearnful], very probably an anthology of love poetry, does not. 31 

The conspicuous neglect of certain writers, such as Ibn Abl Tahir, can only 
partially be explained by the loss of his works. For example, his extant 
introductory remarks about the famous pre-Islamic poems, the Muallaqat, in a 
surviving volume of the fourteen-part anthology, Book of prose and poetry, significant 
as they are about the process of collection and the identity of its collectors, have 
gone largely unnoticed and unacknowledged by historians of literature, both 
medieval and modern: M. J. Kister (1969) and Seeger A. Bonebakker (1970) are 
two early exceptions, and Albert Arazi is a recent one (1997). 32 One of the 
purposes of my work is to remedy that neglect and to demonstrate that there 
were other intervening writers of signal importance, such as Ibn Abl Tahir, who 
helped to shape the corpus of Arabic literature and to define the role of, and the 
directions that would be taken by, adab and the adib. They accomplished this 
through their poetic and prose output, their critical works, and their anthologies. 

Several Western scholars have, it is true, acknowledged Ibn Abl Tahir as a 
significant participant in the cultural and literary scene and history of third/ninth 
century Baghdad, but again, with the exception of the 1908 study by Hans Keller 
of the Book of Baghdad - where the focus is primarily the extent of al-Tabari’s 
reliance on Ibn Abl Tahir - until recently remarks have been brief. 33 Franz 
Rosenthal’s short but excellent ‘Ibn Abl Tahir’ entry in the Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(1971) 34 and D. M. Dunlop’s paragraph in Arab Civilization to ad 1500 (1971) 35 
were matched neither by Bosworth’s 1995 entry in Encyclopedia Iranica, which 
references earlier scholarship but relies on very little of it, 36 nor by the Cambridge 
History of Arabic Literature, where Ibn Abl Tahir is only briefly mentioned, 37 nor by 
R. A. Kimber’s 1998 Encyclopedia of Arabic Literature entry, which is content to 
characterize Ibn Abl Tahir as “a literary dilletante”. 38 

Non-Western treatments have tended to be more elaborate. It is in the Arab 
world that (most of) the contents of the three extant volumes of Ibn Abl Tahir’s 
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Book of prose and poetry were edited and published; and Muhsin Ghayyad’s 1977 
introduction to his edition of the volume on poetry from the latter is the lengthiest 
overall discussion of Ibn Abl Tahir in Arabic, surpassing Shawql Dayf’s analysis 
of a few years earlier. 39 Dayf’s treatment did have the virtue of considering Ibn 
Abl Tahir a poet - an important aspect of Ibn Abl Tahir’s professional life with 
which others have little concerned themselves, or which they have outright 
ignored. 40 Brahim Najar did include Ibn Abl Tahir in his recent project of 
anthologizing the “minor poets” (he calls them al-shuara al-mansivyun, “forgotten 
poets”) of the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries, but regrettably includes 
only one selection. 41 Until 1998, the 1988 entry devoted to Ibn Abl Tahir in the 
Persian Islamic encyclopedia was the most critical comprehensive discussion to 
date in any language. 42 Azartash Azarnush there culled the sources and 
highlighted Ibn Abl Tahir’s numerous contacts, though the discussion of his 
professional affiliations is limited. Azarnush also catalogs much of Ibn Abl Tahir’s 
poetic output, identifying source and rhyme-letter. 43 

Ibn Abl Tahir is by no means unique. He is not the only author whose life and 
career is linked to the written word. But he is unusual in that he combined 
several distinct vocations and avocations and distinguished himself in all of them: 
poetry, prose, history (literary, cultural, and political), anthology, storytelling (like 
his poetry, an ignored aspect of his output), and literary criticism. His is thus the 
legacy of an important, but understudied, polymath of the third/ninth century. 
Said Boustany recognized the importance of Ibn Abl Tahir as an adTb of the new 
type in his 1967 study of Ibn al-Ruml (d. c. 283/896), an acquaintance, possibly 
even a friend of Ibn Abl Tahir’s, when he wrote: 44 

Di'bil, Abu Tammam and al-Buhturl were content just to compose 
poetic anthologies. Others, such as Ibrahim ibn al-Mudabbir, Ahmad 
Ibn Abl Tahir or Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, illustrated the ideal which 
al-Hamadham would extol in the following century, by endeavoring 
to show their mastery not only in the composition of poetry, but also by 
writing works in prose treating of adab, history, and literary criticism. 

A more nuanced understanding of someone like Ibn Abl Tahir can only 
complicate - in the very best sense — our understanding of Arabic literature and 
writerly culture in the third/ninth century. 
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FROM MEMORY TO WRITTEN 
RECORD 


The rise of Arabic writing 

The various stages of the postulated shift in Arabic literary culture from memory 
to written record, that is, from the predominantly oral-aural to the increasingly 
writerly, were complicated and sometimes imperceptible. There is no specific 
point in time that can meaningfully be isolated or identified as the moment when 
such a transition takes place. Even at the high point of oral usage of Arabic - 
pre-Quranic Arabia, i.e. before c. 17/640 — writing and texts were certainly 
already present. 1 Although writing was not unknown in that period, it was 
principally the privilege of Jewish and Christian scholars and of those individuals 
in contact with the Greek- and Persian-influenced Ghassanid and Lakhmid 
courts, notably the Lakhmid capital of al-Hlrah. Indeed, scribes who wrote in 
Arabic already began to be employed in the Sasanian period, as a sixth-century ce 
inscription attests. 2 

During the prophethood of Muhammad (c. 610—32 ce), the Arabic script was 
elaborated, 3 a small Arabic writerly culture developed, and correspondence in 
Arabic circulated. 4 Authority proper, however, lay with the Prophet. His (spoken) 
word was regarded as God’s command. This perception by and large also held 
true of the following two caliphs, Abu Bakr (r. 11 13/632-4) and ‘Umar 
(r. 13-23/634—44), whose status in the community of believers gave their word 
considerable authority. During his governorship of Syria {c. 21—41/e. 640—60), 
and his caliphate (41—60/660-80), the fifth caliph, Mu'awiyah, adapted his 
bureaucratic apparatus to foreign models. 5 The language of administration was 
initially Greek, retaining what was already in place, and many bureaucratic 
procedures were indebted to Sasanian administrative practices. 6 By the time of 
Yazld I (r. 60—4/680-3), bureaucratization of the Islamic polity was well under 
way; there remained now only the matter of Arabization. 

Yazld I’s cousin, the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 65—86/684—705), was the ruler 
responsible for substituting Arabic for Greek and Persian in the imperial bureaux 
in 78/697. 7 With this change, there arose an Arabophone secretarial class, and 
also an Arabic epistolary tradition. The change planted, as J. D. Latham put it, 
“the seeds of all future developments in the held of Arabic secretarial literature.” 8 
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Whereas oral commands had once held sway in administration, letters composed 
in the chancery now performed that function. 9 Indeed, whereas it had taken 
several centuries after the development of the Greek alphabet for Hellenic culture 
to fully interiorize writing, in Arabic such an interiorization took only generations, 
no doubt largely due to the accelerated needs of the new administrators and the 
new administration. With Arabic, as with Greek, alphabet, writing, and easier 
scripts freed the mind for more abstract and textualized thought. 10 

With the new organizational models — letters, formularies, and the attendant 
exigencies of the page, and of sequenced pages - came new meanings and new 
sets of meanings. Administrative activity acted as a bridge between oral activity 
and textual activity, and as a mirror of the changes occasioned by the importance 
of the written record. Records become more detailed (e.g. in revenue collection), 11 
the kind of information recorded more varied (e.g. budgets, land-grants, notary 
documents), and the qualifications for secretaryship ( kitabah , lit. writing) more 
“literate.” The growth of the secretarial class, known as the kuttab (lit. writers, 
sing, kdtib ) and in the number of writers also resulted in an explosion of writing, 
by them and for them, especially administrative manuals of right secretaryship, 
e.g. Ibn Qutaybah’s Kitdb al-Alaarif [Book of essential knowledge], or his Adab 
al-kdtib [Conduct of the secretary]. 12 

M. T. Clanchy adduces the explosion in output of notarial and administrative 
documents in England from 1066 to 1307 as evidence of the growth of literacy. 13 
A similar growth in the number of documents in the Arabic context also 
occurred. The sources frequently mention the numerous letters produced in the 
burgeoning chanceries; even jurists kept their own archives. 14 But, unlike fifth/ 
eleventh- and sixth/twelfth-century England, very little in the way of Umayyad 
and Abbasid official administrative documents survive. In this regard, the extant 
volumes of Ibn Abi Tahir’s Kitdb al-Manthur wa-al-manzum [Book of prose and 
poetry] are an invaluable source, preserving, among others, letters by ‘Abd 
al-Hamld al-Katib (d. 132/750), who alone is credited with a thousand folios 
worth of epistles. 15 A close textual analysis of letters from different periods may 
reveal something about changes brought about by the increased documentation. 
R. B. Sergeant undertook this, to some extent, in his comparison of first/seventh 
and second/eighth century prose, sermons, and letters, but was constrained by 
the late compilation of the material. 16 Similarly useful would be a comparison of 
early and later shurut (document drafting) literature. 17 

Large-scale book production, technical expertise based on the written word 
(and also on reckoning, which allowed administrators to register, count, value and 
survey), 18 and the consequent proliferation of writing, all meant that one needed 
to write more quickly. This need was met by the creation and standardization of 
rapid scribal hands, such as the naskh or qalam al-nussakh , 19 scripts which would be 
perfected in the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries thanks to the efforts of 
the calligraphers Ibn Muqlah (d. 328/940) and Ibn al-Bawwab (d. c. 413/ 
1022). 20 Knowledge of the scribal hand(s) was initially restricted to craftsmen 
(warrdqun, sing, warrdq ; nussakh, sing, nasikh), whom others hired for the writing of 
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letters or other written documents. This is what Eric Havelock has, in the context 
of classical Greece, termed “craft literacy.” 21 

Arabic and literacy 

The transition, or shift, as I have suggested above, was not sensu strictu from oral 
to written or from nonliterate to literate, but rather from predominantly oral to 
combinations of oral and written. Jonathan Bloom dates the shift also to the ninth 
century but posits that the watershed was later, by “the twelfth century, when the 
general availability of paper allowed early patterns of oral transmission and 
authority to be altered.” 22 It is certainly true that only with the growth of literate, 
textual mentalites did matters and modes change. And though there is no fixed 
point that marks the beginning of these changes, they began to take place earlier 
with the availability and widespread use of paper, with the resulting increased 
reliance on written as opposed to oral/aural transmission of knowledge, and with 
the influx of ideas and values from other writerly traditions, notably Greek, 
Indian and Persian. 

In philosophy and medicine, the so-called foreign sciences, which came into 
Arab-Islamic culture textually, that is principally through translations, orality 
was easily superseded by texts. In Hadith scholarship, the ideal was to collect and 
recollect as many Hadiths as possible. There was no getting away from the 
combination of profoundly and persistently oral sensibilities with the new and 
“intrusive” literate sensibilities. Statements such as “There is no one who holds in 
his hand an inkwell or a sheet of paper who is not deeply indebted to al-Shafi'i 
[d. 204/820],” attributed to Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), however, give lie 
to the perception of purely orally functioning Hadith scholars (; muhaddithun ). 23 
Even the Hadith collector al-Bukhari (d. 256/870), whose prodigious memory is 
legendary - he is reputed to have memorized 600,000 Hadiths - wrote down the 
material he collected. 24 But there was considerable debate about writing among 
the scholars of Hadith 25 — to cite but one objection, al-Sam'anl reports the view 
that written Hadiths were considered suspect because they might be mistaken for 
Quran. 26 As Hadith scholars began to react against the popular and folk elements 
in the Prophet Muhammad’s biography, the slrah, and tried to apply concepts of 
source criticism to the material, 27 an equilibrium resulted wherein oral and 
written forms divided responsibilities. 28 Oral transmission on the one hand and 
written collections on the other thus made for a mixed orality. And in law, a 
notarial tradition developed, but the oral retained its primacy, in witnessing for 
example; the increased use of documents did, however, force the question about 
which was better evidence, a person’s word or written record. More importantly, 
the question of how oral testimony was to be evaluated against written testimony 
when the two were in conflict also had to be addressed. 29 

As for adab, in its meaning of “writerly culture,” it is no accident that it 
developed after the arrival of paper, the rise of a scribal class, and the development 
of the notions that equated literacy and eloquence with refinement (e.g. zarf, 
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elegance, and adab, in its meaning of appropriate conduct). 30 If literacy and 
eloquence were equated with refinement, illiteracy - properly non-literacy — was 
correspondingly equated with commonness. As Brian Stock has observed: 31 

Everywhere, the presence of texts forced the elements of culture 
embedded in oral discourse to redefine their boundaries with respect to 
a different type of human exchange. This invariably resulted in 
contrasts between the “popular” and the “learned” which were 
themselves byproducts of literate sensibilities. 32 

The Arabic of the non-literate Bedouin was, it is true, prized above all else. 
Philologists would quiz the Bedouin about the etymologies and exact meanings 
of words, a very “textual” desire on the part of the philologists, which the 
Bedouin would have no doubt found curious in the late second/eighth century. 
The grammarian Slbawayhi (a Persian [d. c. 177/793]) is reported to have been 
shamed by losing an argument with his rival al-Kisa’i (d. 189/805) over a point 
of Bedouin Arabic grammar. 33 Pre-literates were, however, by and large judged 
il-literate and were lumped into the (vulgar) commonalty, the ' ammah. Accusations 
of incorrect grammar levelled at literates thus became a way to devalue and 
demean (see chapter 3 below). When these accusations were directed at speakers 
of non-Arab origin, whose errors were explicable as a function of their 
foreignness, the accusations acquired classist and racist overtones. Conversely, 
non-Arabs who perfected their Arabic found in it, and especially in the study of 
Arabic grammar and syntax, a facilitator of social mobility. Indeed, literacy in 
general was (and still is) a factor in social mobility. 

Literacy implied social superiority, and was tied to the idea that things of the 
mind are higher than things of the body. 34 Mistakes in grammar came to be 
associated with the masses (al-ammah). The lahn al-ammah genre, comprising books 
devoted to “errors of language made by the common folk,” constitutes its own 
branch of lexicography. 35 Ironically, though purporting to correct the mistakes of 
the common people, these works actually addressed mistakes made by schooled 
individuals; ‘ ammah (“masses,” “common folk”) in the phrase lahn al-ammah 
(“language errors of the common folk”) was a cacophemism for khassah (“the 
elite,” “the learned,” “the elect”). Al-Hann, for one, opted truthfully to entitle his 
work in the lahn al-ammah genre Durrat al-ghawwasfiawham al-khawass [Diving the 
depths for errors by adepts], 36 and al-Jahiz notes in a passage in the Kitab al-Bayan 
wa-al-tabym [Book of elegant expression]: 

When you hear me mention the common folk (‘ awamm ), I do not mean 
the peasants, the rank and Hie, the artisans, and the tradesmen, nor do 
I mean the mountain Kurds ... the Berbers, the northerners [...] The 
common folk from among our people, our religion, our language, our 
culture and our moral character, are a class whose intellectual faculties 
and personal qualities are superior to those other peoples’, even if they 
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do not attain the level of our own elite ( khassah ). This is the case, bearing 
in mind that the elite are also divided into strata. 

The appearance of texts and textuality 

Textuality - increased attention to and reliance on texts - occasioned a growing 
intellectualism. 37 If in medieval Europe the entire oral tradition had come to be 
identified with illiteracy, the notion of archaism had been introduced, and a 
culture of learning and the learned (versus the popular) had been fashioned, 38 the 
situation in classical Arab Islamic society, on the other hand, was not analogous. 
Things dating from before Islam and the time of the Prophet Muhammad 
continued to be prized, in spite of the supposed animus against the Jahiliyyah (up 
to the late sixth century ce), that (theological construct of a) time when the Arabs 
were thought of as being unlearned, non-literate, even “ignorant.” 39 The poets of 
the Jahiliyyah, for example, were long perceived as superior, both as poets and as 
speakers of Arabic. It is in this context that the purported illiteracy ( ummiyyah ) of 
the Prophet Muhammad developed, a position that subsequently came to form a 
hallowed part of belief about him. 40 Indeed, the cult of his illiteracy sustained 
a culture of orality even while his own example and the “book” he disseminated, 
the Quran spoke to the need for textuality, writing, and the written. 41 In many of 
its formulations, the Quran uses textual metaphors, including Q_ 96:4, regarded 
by Muslims as the first revelation, to cite but one example. 42 If the Quran 
accepted and embraced textuality, however, it took a different position vis-a-vis 
poets and poetry: just as Plato wished to exclude poets from his ideal Republic 
where formulae and cliches were outmoded and counterproductive, the Quran 
too prefigured a chirographically styled noetic world preferably without poets. 43 
And it is perhaps only the deep attachment to Arabness - one that was to some 
extent defined, and definable, by the Arab poetic tradition - that provided any 
sort of counterpoint to this anti-poet attitude. 44 

By the middle of the third/ninth century, the written word, though it 
admittedly directly affected a small number of people, was nevertheless widely 
adopted as a basis for discussions of cultural activity and as a standard of cultural 
progress. Legitimacy increasingly depended upon written or textual precedents 
and evidence, in spite of continued ambivalence about the status of texts. As 
Rosenthal observes: 45 

In the ninth century it was frankly admitted that all branches of 
literature relied for their preservation on written fixation. 

One of the curious effects of writing is that it does not reduce orality but, rather, 
enhances it by organizing the principles by which it is practiced into an art; in 
Greece, this gave rhetoric. This was paitly the result of assumptions that oral 
verbalization was the same as written verbalization. Only gradually did writing 
become composition in writing. Horace noted that the conquest of Greece had 
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backfired, with Rome assimilating rapidly into wider Hellenistic culture rather 
than vice-versa. 46 This assimilation occasioned the rapid development of Learned 
Latin into a literary language. Two of the many developments - Walter Ong has 
called them “special major developments” - deriving from and affecting the 
interaction of orality and literacy in the West were academic rhetoric and 
Learned Latin. 47 

Similar claims might be made for Arabic. Indeed, the burden of the transfer - 
from oral verbalization to written composition — was assumed by people of non- 
Arab cultural background, i.e. those already immersed in a chirographic world of 
literate sensibility. The conquest of Sasanian Iran also “backfired,” as it were. 
Arabic literary culture was, at least in part, assimilated into Iranian literary 
culture. Adapting Henri Marrou, it might plausibly be suggested that this 
emulation/assimilation of Iranian — and also Greek and Indian - cultural 
elements prepared the way for a cultural lingua franca , an adab, which was then 
used to transmit a tradition generally recognized as having an essential superiority 
over all others. 48 Although we can continue to talk of Arabic - classical, and 
learned - as the medium of this new cultural lingua franca, it is only properly 
definable more broadly, encompassing non-Arab elements. Even the Quran, the 
quintessential Arab Islamic text, contains a large number of foreign words. 49 

Classical Arabic was a direct result of writing. Those who wrote it could speak 
it but there were no purely oral users. 50 Paradoxically, the textuality that kept 
Classical Arabic rooted in its eloquent ( faslh ) Quranic and pre-Islamic origins 
(and kept Learned Latin rooted in classical antiquity) also kept it rooted in 
orality. 51 Its grammar came from the old oral world as did its vocabulary. But 
Classical Arabic, like Latin, had its base in academia and scholarship, which were 
overwhelmingly the preserve of men. 52 It goes without saying that there were 
women who used Classical Arabic: al-Khansa 5 (d. after 23/644) and Layla 
al-Akhyaliyyah (d. c. 85/704), to name but two early poetesses; and countless 
other instances of women’s eloquence, such as are preserved in Ibn Abt Tahir’s 
Baldghat al-nisa [The (instances of the) eloquence of women]. The point is not 
that women did not use the classical language at all but that they did so in a way 
dictated by an already male-empowered discourse. 53 Nancy Roberts has in fact 
argued that in The (instances of the) eloquence of women Ibn Abl Tahir is no champion 
of women but rather an author exploiting their low station to give more sting to 
his own criticisms of particular individuals or groups. 54 She believes that Ibn Abl 
Tahir is thereby able to make known views he may otherwise not have been able 
to express. Although Roberts overstates the case somewhat for an empowered 
but simultaneously disempowering male discourse, her reading of the Umm 
Kulthum, 'Arwah bint al-Harith, and Umm al-Banln accounts she selects is 
suggestive and her larger point certainly worthy of further investigation. In any 
event, use of the classical language was gender-linked: it was a language written 
and spoken primarily by males, and by women prepared for and inducted into 
the male environment of the classical language, principally women scholars, 
singing-girls and poetesses. 55 And, as Ong notes about Learned Latin, Classical 
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Arabic, Rabbinic Hebrew, Sanskrit, Classical Chinese and Byzantine Greek, 
these languages were no longer used as a mother tongue (i.e. by mothers raising 
children): they were controlled by writing and learned from writing. 56 

Classical Arabic was thus learned outside the home, in a scholarly/scholastic, 
or sometimes quasi-tribal, setting. Although there is evidence in the sources that 
Ibn Abl Tahir taught in a “public school” ( kuttab ), and also privately, 57 where he 
himself trained is not specified. In the early third/ninth century though, someone 
in search of learning could find it in many places. Ibn Abl Tahir almost certainly 
attended a rnaktab/kuttab for his primary/preparatory education, where he would 
have first been exposed to the pre-Islamic Muallaqat poems, as his introductory 
remarks to the volume on poetry in his Book of prose and, poetry attest. 58 Some 
scholars, typically future administrators, apprenticed in the chanceries, 59 but one 
could learn in more traditional ways. Mosques were an early site of knowledge 
transmission, especially because initially the knowledge imparted was religious, 
the so-called Islamic or religious sciences, encompassing the Quran, which was 
memorized in part or in its entirety, and Hadith. These were complemented by 
the study of grammar, lexicography and any other science that facilitated the 
learning, transmission, and commentary of religious sciences. Poets also met in 
the mosques where they apprenticed, vied, exchanged ideas, and criticized one 
another’s work. Certain mosques were known for their poetical meetings and 
soirees. During the caliphate of al-Mahdi (r. 158—69/775—85), for instance, the 
al-Rusafah mosque was an important meeting-place. 60 And in the mosque of 
al-Mansur, the qubbat al-shuara, or poet’s dome, was reserved for the poets; 61 it was 
there in fact that the future court poet Abu Tammam first became known to the 
Baghdad literary world. 62 Lectures in literary studies were held in mosques too 
but the norm was to attend the study circles ( halaqat , sing, halqah) and lectures of 
masters, both publicly, and privately in their homes, 63 even though private studies 
could be very expensive. Another way of acquiring knowledge was to listen to 
storytellers and preachers. The influence of the latter - in particular the proto- 
Hanball preachers 64 — who educated and influenced the masses, occasionally 
inciting them to violent action, led to two caliphal bans which also extended to 
booksellers (see chapter 2 below). 

Books and book-places 

The advent of paper and paper-related technologies and the increased availability 
of books and written materials irrevocably changed the nature of learning and 
the literary environment. New centers of learning and study included the private 
homes of munificent patrons or of fellow-scholars, both publicly-funded and 
private libraries and, later, madrasahs , 65 all of them places where books could be 
consulted, and thus all of them dependent on the existence and availability of 
books. 

The most famous and important public library of the third/ninth century was 
the one in the Bayt al-Hikmah (lit. house of wisdom) in Baghdad, actively supported 
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by the caliph al-Ma’mun (r. 198—218/813—33), and possibly modeled on the 
Academy at Jundishapur (Gondeshapiir) credited with passing the Nestorian 
heritage of the Greek learning of Edessa and Nisibis to Baghdad. 66 A. I. Sabra 
has argued that the interest in translation (from Greek inter alia ) which occasioned 
its founding was linked to writing and scribal or book-based culture, and 
heralded a cultural explosion. 67 A predecessor of the Bayt al-Hikmah appears to 
have existed since the time of al-Ma’mun’s own predecessor, Harun al-Rashld 
(r. 170-93/786-809). If it later became an academy or institute, it was most likely 
only a library at the time of Harun, whence the other name by which it is known, 
the Khizanat al-Hikmah (lit. Storehouse, or Library, of Wisdom). On the strength of 
this name, and on the use of the term khizanah to describe Sasanian royal libraries 
and archives, Dimitri Gutas has argued that the Bayt al-Hikmah was not ever a 
translation academy, but he does concede that the existence of such a “bureau” 
contributed to an environment conducive to translation. 68 Even if it was 
undertaken there, official patronage of translation would certainly not have been 
confined to the Bayt al-Hikmah. The likes of Salim (fl. second/early eighth century) 
and Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (d. c. 142/759), among others, also translated numerous 
Persian works into Arabic, especially those pertaining to right government and in 
the Sasanian Fiirstenspiegel tradition. 69 Ibn Abl Tahir’s Kitab Tarbiyat Hurmuz ibn 
Kisra Anushirwan [The education of Hurmuz ibn Kisra Anushirwan] is no doubt 
to be situated within the context of this (and possibly also evening storytelling 
[ samar] ) activity. Ibn Abl Tahir’s work, like many works by Ibn al-Muqaffia, may 
thus have been translations or adaptations (see chapters 5 and 7 below). 

Wealthy patrons also put together private libraries. The courtier ‘All ibn 
Yahya Ibn al-IYlunajjim (d. 275/888-9) collected a large personal library for the 
minister and fellow book-lover al-Fath ibn Khaqan (d. 247/861). 70 In his 
personal library, 71 which he called the Khizanat al-Hikmah possibly after the then 
defunct caliphal library of the same name, ‘All ibn Yahya provided stipends and 
free materials for people from all over ( yaqsiduha al-nas min kull balad) who wished 
to use his vast private collection. 7 - The scholar, courtier and chess master 
Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Suli (d. c. 335/946) also collected an outstanding 
library on which he prided himself and his learning. 73 The following century the 
Shiite Buyid vizier Sabur ibn Ardashlr (d. 416/1025) established a superb private 
library known as the Dar al-Ilm (House of knowledge) or Dar al-Kutub (House of 
books) in the Bayn al-Surayn suburb of Baghdad. 74 In 395/1005, the Fatimid 
caliph al-Hakim had founded a library-institute in Cairo called the Dar 
al-Hikmah , apparently inspired by its predecessors, given its name. 75 Wealthy 
patrons supported original literary production through these libraries, and also 
directly. It is in such a context, that is the context of material and economic 
support of writerly culture, that the books of such writers as Ibn Abl Tahir, 
aljahiz and others emerged, circulated, and functioned. 

One of the biggest changes of all was the appearance of another new center of 
learning and study — the bookshop. By the early third/ninth century, there were as 
many as one hundred shops in Baghdad’s Bookmen’s Market ( suq al-warraqiri )? 6 
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and there would no doubt have been a like number of majalis [sing, majlis], 
communities of scholars brought together by an interest in learning, in books, 
and in culture in general. Bookshops were not only places where one could read 
books, in private - and inexpensively - but also places where one could buy 
them. Enterprising and entrepreneurial copyists did not simply copy single works 
- they had been doing this ever since writing had developed into a commercial 
activity - they were now able to sell the books that they, or others, copied on a 
large scale. Publishing technology was not yet mechanized: booksellers often 
relied on contract copyists who charged by the page or by the copy, depending on 
the nature of the work or request. But publishing was organized, and mass 
production had begun: the bookseller was now able effectively to provide the 
reading public with multiple copies of a wide range of written works. 

Bookshops account to a considerable extent for the impressive learning of a 
number of individuals, of which al-Jahiz is a classic and famous example (see 
chapter 2 below). The autodidacticism that bookshops facilitated, that is the 
possibility of accomplishing one’s training in adab through self-teaching, resulted 
in an inevitable drop in the reliance on oral/aural transmission of knowledge and 
information, and increased dependence on books and written materials. The 
published literary (literally) artifact - tangible, reproducible, ownable, and in the 
public domain — gained importance in an environment that was being populated 
by a growing writerly audience, including autodidacts. 77 The availability of easily 
circulated, authenticated books was in effect both a function of, and a catalyst for, 
the changes in methods employed in the transmission of learning. 

In the pre-readerly environment of Arab—Islamic scholarship, a sign of 
learning was the successful acquisition (often simply memorization) of knowledge. 
In order to learn something, one had to learn everything; in order to know 
something, one virtually had to “know everything,” learning what one did not 
need to know in order to learn what one did need to know. 78 Learning conferred 
authority. One needed to demonstrate mastery of a discipline through knowledge 
of meticulous detail and obscure variants. If someone knew only a little, he might 
often be quoted by the learned, but was not considered learned himself. A little 
learning was thus dangerous — and unauthoritative. 

Transmission of the “literary” heritage 

Information obtained from direct scholarly contact with lecturers, professors, and 
colleagues continued to play an important - in some cases central - role in 
transmission. What “writings” survive by such “writers”, survive essentially 
because their own students recorded their (spoken) words. It is only in the latter 
half of the second/eighth century that even pre-Islamic poetry began to be 
codified ne varietur .; 79 The caliph al-Mahdi (r. 158-69/775-85) was influenced by 
the tendency of the philologists to fix meaning and text. This is why he 
applauded al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi (d. c. 163/780) for respecting the integrity of a 
fixed “text” while decrying the transmitter Hammad al-Rawiyah (d. after 163/ 
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780) for continuing to indulge in an oral, pre-textual model of transmission. In his 
biography of Hammad, Abu al-Faraj al-Isbahanl records the following decree, 
made on the caliph’s orders: 80 

O men of learning present here, the Commander of the Faithful makes 
known to you that he has rewarded Hammad the poet with 20,000 
dirhams on account of the excellence of his poetry - but he [Hammad] 
has corrupted his reliability as a transmitter of poetry by adding his 
own fabricated verses to the poetry of others. And he [al-Mahdi] has 
given 50,000 dirhams to al-Mufaddal on account of his honesty and 
reliability as a transmitter of poetry. So, whosoever wants to hear 
excellent modern poetry, let him listen to Hammad; and whosoever 
wants a reliable transmission [of ancient poetry], let him listen to 
al-Mufaddal. 

The gathering asked for an explanation for this decree, whereupon the following 
story was recounted: 81 

Al-Mahdl said to al-Mufaddal when he had summoned him and they 
were alone together: “I see that Zuhayr ibn Abl Sulma [d. 609 ce] 
began his ode with ‘Leave this, and turn your words instead to Harim,’ 
without preceding it with anything. What was he telling himself to leave 
off? “Commander of the Faithful,” al-Mufaddal replied, “I have heard 
nothing on this matter, except that I suspect he was thinking about 
something else; or he was reflecting on some verses to recite then desisted 
in favor of praising Harim and so said ‘Leave this’; or he was thinking 
about some affair of his, left off doing so, and said ‘Leave this,’ that is, 
‘Leave off what your thoughts are engaged in and tell instead of Harim,’ 
and so refrained from doing so. Then the Caliph summoned Hammad, 
and asked him the same question he had asked al-Mufaddal. “That, 
Commander of the Faithful,” Hammad replied: “is not how Zuhayr 
opened his poem.” “How then?” he asked, and Hammad recited: “To 
whom belong the dwelling-places on the summit of al-Hajr...” 
Al-Mahdl cast down his eyes for a time, then approached Hammad 
and said to him: “The Caliph has heard a report about you which 
makes it necessary to have you take an oath.” He then made him swear 
by his oath of allegiance to the Caliph, and by every other solemn oath, 
that he would give truthful answers to all questions, and bound him by 
his oath to these. Then he said, “Tell me the truth about these verses: 
who added them to Zuhayr’s poem?” He then revealed to him that he 
had himself composed the verses. He [the Caliph] accordingly ordered 
for him and for al-Mufaddal what he ordered based on their reputations 
and his disclosure. 
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As Rina Drory notes, the caliph sees Hammad’s professional competence “to be 
at most that of a poet [that is, from the world of orality] and by no means that of 
a “faithful transmitter,” i.e. a scholar [that is, from the world of texts], who, 
unlike traditional tribal transmitters, does not dare tinker with the original 
version of the poem.” 82 And as Suzanne Stetkevych pertinently notes about this 
same anecdote, “what is really at issue here is the transition from an oral to a 
literary poetic corpus ... Hammad preserves the prerogatives of a live tradition,” 
whereas for al-Mufaddal the tradition “has become a cultural artifact that must 
be preserved intact and with which it is sacrilege to tamper.” 83 Al-Mansur is said 
to have asked al-Mufaddal, tutor to his son, the future caliph al-Mahdl, to 
produce an anthology of muqillun poets, that is, those who composed only a small 
number of poems. Al-Mufaddal then compiled the Kitab al-Ikhtiyarat [Anthology] 
or Kitab al-Mukhtarat [Choice selections], which later came eponymously to be 
known as al-Mufaddaliyat . 84 The story may be apocryphal, but it nonetheless gives 
al-Mansur at least an invisible hand in determining al-Mahdl’s preference of 
al-Mufaddal’s “procedure” over Hammad’s. 

The “editing” of experience presaged the importance of editing as a procedure 
and process. In Hadith, editing gave scholars the possibility of producing defined 
and definitive (canonical) collections, where some verified material was included 
and other dubious or less reliable material excluded. And the fact of Hadith 
compilation created a whole class of people whose lives were ordered not only by 
the need to evaluate, transmit and interpret the Hadith, but also by the veiy 
ethical precepts they were preserving and transmitting. This was in all likelihood 
true also of the exemplary life (strati) of Muhammad which, when written and 
recorded, could begin to order and organize the lives of religious scholars (' ulama’) 
and, by presenting the svrah as an exemplar, the lives of some of the believers. 85 
The “mirrors for princes” works, translated and adapted for the benefit of the 
leaders of the community (primarily the caliphs), similarly, provided textual 
models. The Quran also provided a model as text, though it managed to retain in 
large measure its orality, underscored by its very name which evoked “recitation” 
rather than “reading.” By the second/eighth century, it was authoritatively taught 
by Quran-reciters ( qiina ), and thought to be preserved only in the “hearts” of the 
believers. And yet, its standardization did make for an edited version as it were. 86 

Poets and rawis (transmitters), such as al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi, Abu Tammam 
(d. 231/845), and, of course, Ibn Abl Tahir, by producing poetry collections 
(. diwans ) and anthologies, effectively edited the poetic and biographical tradition. 87 
The oral “canon” was, it is true, an open one. “Selections” from it were not 
perceived as disembodied parts of it. But with conscious ikhtivar (selection/choice), 
the agency of the selector/editor acquired added and canonizing importance. Ibn 
Abl Tahir represents the crystallization of this activity, an activity that he would 
extend also to include the anthologizing of prose. Like Ibn Abl Tahir, al-SiilI 
would later also distinguish himself in selecting and anthologizing poetry from 
diverse poetry collections, and in the editing of poetry collections of individual 
poets. 88 
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THE PRESENCE AND INSISTENCE 
OF BOOKS 


The importance of books 

The oral/aural contact that earlier predominantly accounted for the transmis¬ 
sion of literary and scholarly material was supplemented, not supplanted, by the 
reliance on books and written evidence. A look at the akhbar (accounts, sing. 
khabar) reported in fourth/tenth-century works of adab reveals that although a 
good deal of information is taken from books, anecdotes preceded by the 
transmission formulae dhakara (“he mentioned”), qdla (“he said”) and haka (“he 
recounted”), for instance, a great deal is also still obtained through oral 
testimony, as the formulae akhbaram (“he informed me”) and haddatham (“he told 
me”) attest. 1 In spite of the increasingly pervasive presence and influence of 
books, book culture did not supplant oral intellectual culture but complemented 
it, creating an interdependence. Writers of the late second/eighth and early 
third/ninth centuries did not rely all that much on available written sources. 
Walter Werkmeister has shown, for instance, that the majority of the material 
used by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 328/940) was obtained from majalis (sing, rnajlis, 
discussion sessions, class sessions) and halqahs (study circles), and not from written 
sources.-Jurists did not rely greatly on written materials either. As Jeanette Wakin 
has noted, “jurists never modified their attitude toward written documents and 
managed to avoid the Quranic injunction [to draft written documents under 
certain circumstances] by interpreting it as a simple recommendation.” 3 Behind 
the principle that oral testimony deserved more credence than written evidence 
lay “the correct assumption that numerous documents used in legal claims ... 
were forgeries.... The technology of written record was insufficiently advanced 
to be efficient or reliable.” 4 

The downturn in importance of personal scholarly contact for transmission 
and for authentication of that transmission did, however, culminate in an 
increased reliance on written works. There were two channels of transmission for 
a scholarly work: one oral, that is, directly from the author or one authorized to 
transmit; and one written. If one happened upon an autograph copy of a work, 
one still needed to obtain an ijazah (license to transmit) to transmit it further, but 
there could be considerable separation in time and place between the (original) 
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author and the latest reader. In spite of the possibility of finding a master with 
whom one could read the written work, and who would then certify this with a 
sama (certificate of audition), the ijazah did remain extremely important in 
scholarly transmission as an ideal. That this method remained in place for 
centuries is clear from statements to that effect by later scholars throughout the 
sources. This may help explain why volume fourteen of Ibn Abl Tahir’s Kitab 
al-Manthur wa-al-manzum [Book of prose and poetry] was already “out of print” in 
Ibn al-Nadlm’s time. Its author had died a century earlier, the work’s “print run” 
had probably been low, it was long, and it most likely had not been memorized - 
this because it was a lengthy anthology (fourteen volumes), because it was 
produced at a time when memorization was less of an exigency, and because, not 
having been produced under oral/aural circumstances, it was also not 
transmitted that way. Attention to genre is also important here: the fact that 
Ibn Abl Tahir is a writer producing “outside” the Islamic sciences or those 
ancillary to it is doubtless a factor to be considered in explaining the loss of his 
works. It would have been well-nigh impossible completely to lose something as 
central as Tha'lab’s grammar book, al-Fasih [Eloquent (grammar)], which was 
short, often quoted, often used, often memorized, and duly transmitted. The 
copyist Muhammad al-Arzanl (d. 415/1024), for example, earned his keep 
exclusively by (re)producing the Fasih daily. 5 

Yet, in spite of its continuity, the oral/aural method began increasingly (and 
inescapably) to be undermined by the written text. By not transmitting his work 
on grammar, al-Kitab , (lit. “the book”) to anyone, the grammarian Slbawayhi 
(d. c. 177/793) is one of the first individuals who can be described as having 
undermined the system of oral/aural transmission - and with one of the earliest 
texts to have been composed as a book. 6 But that literacy and orality were 
interdependent is clear from the fact that certain habits and modes of 
communication associated with orality persisted in the textual environment, 
such as the continued adherence to orally sanctioned norms in the transmission 
of books on a teacher’s authority. Orality thus retained its functions within a 
system of graphic representation. 7 On the other hand, scholars of literacy and 
orality have shown that when texts are introduced into communities that have no 
writing, unprecedented perceptual and cognitive possibilities arise. Texts, in 
restructuring consciousness, delivered a new technology of the mind. 8 “Abstracdy 
sequential, classificatory, explanatory examination of phenomena or of stated 
truths,” notes Walter Ong, “is impossible without writing and reading. Human 
beings in primary oral cultures .. . learn by apprenticeship ... by discipleship, 
which is a kind of apprenticeship, by listening, by repeating what they hear, 
by mastering proverbs and ways of combining and recombining them, by 
assimilating other formulary materials, by participating in a kind of collective 
retrospection.” 9 Analytic, chirographic thinking, on the other hand, resulted in 
categories. These categories made things memorable. To this shift may be 
credited such works as anthologies and tabaqat (class/ification) works. 
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Ambivalence toward the “text” 

Although the written no longer merely recorded but could now also dictate the 
principles of coherence and inner meaning, a clear indication of the changed 
environment, as Stock has noted about Latinate Europe, was “the ambivalence 
with which many textual models were greeted by the medievals themselves.” 10 
In general, until the textual and the writerly would be fully interiorized by Arab- 
Islamic culture, the credence given to writing and written records remained low. 
Oral transmission was deemed more credible, because ear- and eye-witnesses 
could (if still alive) be challenged to defend their statements in a way that written 
texts could not, and because the Arabic script could be defective. 11 The fear of 
the threat posed by the existence of books proper (Schoeler’s syngrammata ), i.e. not 
just the threat of circulating ideas, resulted on some occasions in full-fledged 
censorship and bans. In 279/892-3, for instance, copyists were prohibited from 
copying books on certain subjects. This ban is the very first event mentioned by 
al-Tabari under the year 279 Hijri in his chronicle. He describes it as follows: 12 

Among them [the events taking place that year], was the authorities’ 
decree that it be announced in Baghdad that no storyteller/preacher, no 
astrologer and no fortune-teller may sit [and practice their trade] in the 
streets or in the Friday Mosque. And the booksellers were sworn not to 
trade in books of theology, dialectics, or philosophy. 

Al-Tabari would have been an adult witness to this ban, likewise Ibn Abl Tahir 
who died a few months later. Al-Tabari reports a similar ban in Jumada II, 284 
[July-August 897], 13 The sources do not state whether this ban was issued 
because it had earlier been rescinded and needed to be re-applied, or because it 
had been ineffective in the first instance. But texts endure. There is no way of 
refuting a text effectively because even after such a refutation the offending text 
continues to exist, offending and unchanged. This is one reason why books are 
burned or expurgated. Another reason that attempts are made to destroy books 
(or parts of them) is ambivalence about the very role of texts (and text), 
principally ambivalence about the way they order knowledge and lives. Given 
the ambivalence about texts, the censorship decreed by al-Mu‘tadid comes as no 
great surprise. 

For his part, Ibn Abl Tahir does not appear to display ambivalence, unless his 
reluctance to attribute authorship to some of the letters he anthologizes in the 
Book of prose and poetry is interpreted as an indication of ambivalence. 14 His 
remarks display comfort with writing, with texts, and with textuality; for instance, 
he writes matter-of-factly in the Book of prose and poetry that: 

These are selections of compilation ( talTf ), composition ( tasnif ), and 
classification/categorization ( al-tafarruq fi abwab ), chosen from epistles 
written by secretaries/writers ( kuttab ), both early and recent. 15 
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Elsewhere in the same anthology, in the volume devoted to the eloquence of 
women, Ibn Abi Tahir is explicit about his reliance on books: 16 

I found this in a book: I did not learn it through oral transmission from 
anyone. 

For al-Jahiz (d. 255/868), writing contemporary with or a generation before Ibn 
Abi Tahir, books have already made great inroads. He opines as follows in his 
treatise on teachers: 17 

Those who read books by good authors and thumb through wise men’s 
works in order to make use of the ideas they contain are on the right 
track. 

And yet, there is evidence in the very same work, that he also still thinks about 
words in an oral way: 18 

The right way is to have words spinning in one’s ears, echoing in one’s 
heart and fermenting in one’s breast. 

By the time of Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Bushtl (d. 348/959), a century later 
practices have changed. Of his Takmilat Kitab al-Ayn [Supplement to (al-Khalil 
ibn Ahmad’s) ‘Kitab al-‘Ayn’] al-Bushtl writes: 19 

What I have put in this book of mine, I have derived from these [above- 
mentioned] books.... And for doing so, some might be vexed by this 
and wish to rebuke and disparage me, seeing as I have attributed the 
contents of the books to those scholars without having a certificate of 
audition ( sama ). 

Indeed, my transmission on their authority ( ikhbari ' anhum ) is in fact a 
transmission on the authority of their writings (‘an suhufihim). This will not 
be rejected by anyone who knows thin ( al-samm ) from thick ( al-ghathth ), 
and who can distinguish what is sound ( al-sahih ) from what is sickly 
[ al-saqm). 

Al-Bushtl goes on to cite illustrious antecedents: 20 

Abu Turab [d. 275/888], the author of the Kitab al-I c tiqab [fi al-lughah], 
did as much when he cited, on the authority of al-Khalil ibn Ahmad, 

Abu ‘Amr ibn al-Ala’ and al-Kisa’i, though there was an interval of time 
between his period and theirs; likewise al-Qutaybi [= Ibn Qutaybah], 
who cited, on the authority of Slbawayhi, al-Asma‘i and Abu Amr [ibn 
al-Ala’] without having seen a single one of them. 
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In Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya al-SiilI (d. c. 335/947), 21 also from the 
fourth/tenth century, we encounter someone who is evidently very comfortable 
with writerly culture, but whose own ambivalence is nevertheless revealed and 
exemplified in his comments about Ibn Abl Tahir in the context of an anecdote 
reported by the latter. The anecdote, in the Akhbar al-shuara [Accounts of the 
poets] and also to be found in the extant portion of Ibn Abl Tahir’s Kitdb Baghdad 
[Book of Baghdad], recounts an exchange between Ahmad ibn Yusuf (d. 213/ 
828) and the caliph al-Ma’mun on the latter’s desire to appoint Ghassan (d. after 
205/821) governor of Sind. 22 The anecdote is introduced by al-Sull with the 
words: Tahaddatha Ahmad Ibn Tayfur anna ... (“Ahmad Ibn Tayfur said that...”). 
The unusual use of tahaddatha (“said”) here as a transmission term is explained by 
al-Sull himself in a lengthy gloss to the anecdote, where he also points out that 
the account reported is in fact about the caliph Hisham: 23 

Abu Bakr [= al-Sull] writes: This is actually a report [khabar) about Hisham 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. Asad ibn 'Abdallah al-Qasrl asks about Nasr ibn 
Sayyar, and he responds with the same answer. Hisham then says what 
he [= Ibn Abl Tahir] claims al-Ma’mun said, reciting it in verse, except 
that in [the] Asad [report] the verses are [more] numerous. 

Al-Sull continues: 24 

I [= al-SiilI] have reported it according to the transmissions of reliable 
authorities ( bi-asamd al-thiqat), and from several sources, but Ibn Abl 
Tahir attributes it to al-Ma’mun and Ahmad ibn Yusuf without naming 
an authoritative source. This is because he is someone who gets his 
knowledge from books ( sahqft ), someone who does himself harm by 
speaking too much (hdtib layl 2b ). He imposes as a condition the selection 
of good poetry for inclusion in his anthologies but he actually includes 
bad poetry ( al-radi ). And he claims to be picky and careful. 
Furthermore, he relates untruths and makes mistakes in his dating 
and in his attribution of poetry. 

Abu Bakr [= al-Sull ] writes : I saw him in Basra in 211 [890/91]; 26 
Ahmad ibn ‘All al-Madara’l had summoned him there. I took down in 
writing two or three of his [Ibn Abl Tahir’s] lectures but when 
I realized he was a sahqft, in whom I saw nothing I wanted, I left him. 

I am sorry that I have to speak ill of and belittle a litterateur ( ahad min 
ahl al-adab ) but I have no choice but to speak the truth and state 
matters as they are. 

A sahqft (also suhiift) was someone who relied on books and on libraries for his 
knowledge rather than on memory and on oral and direct acquisition from 
others. The word derives from the word sahlfah (leaf or page of a book, piece of 
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writing, and by extension letter or book), but the same root S-H-F also yields tashlf 
(corrupt speech). The meaning “someone who errs while reading, or writing” is 
also attested in the lexica for sahaflP The connection between the meaning 
“someone who relies on books” and the meaning “someone who errs when 
reading” is, of course, significant in a context where the precise value of book and 
book-related knowledge has not yet been settled. 

Sahafl s were evidently not held in high regard in the third/ninth and fourth/ 
tenth centuries. In a section devoted to knowledge based solely on texts and 
attendant solecisms in the Muhadarat al-udaba wa-muhawarat al-shiara wa-al-bulagha 
[The ready replies of the litterateurs and the conversations of poets and prose 
stylists] al-Raghib al-Isbahanl includes as the first aphorism: “Neither get your 
learning from a sahafl , nor your Quran-recitation from a mushafl ,” 28 A mushafl was 
someone whose knowledge of the Quran was based on the written text and not 
on study with a qdn or muqri (Quran-reciter). 29 The whole attitude toward sahafis 
and mushafl is is encapsulated in a line of verse cited by al-Raghib at the very 
beginning of the section on solecisms: 30 

When other people prop their reports with real isnad chains, 

His prop is books and inventions. 

Al-Suli was well-known for his reliance on books. It is curious, therefore, to find 
him expressing the negative judgment quoted above about another scholar who 
relies on books. Al-Sull was himself criticized for this reliance, and even 
lampooned to this effect by, among others, Abu SaTd Muhammad ibn ‘Amr 
al-TJqayli (d. 322/934): 31 

Al-Sull is a Master most knowledgable, 

Or, at any rate, his library is. 

If we ask him for knowledge, 

Seeking his superior analysis, 

He says, “Young men, then bring me 
such-and-such a ream or thesis. 

By recording, in writing, all the knowledge he acquired from his many 
distinguished teachers, 32 and by relying heavily on books, al-SulT amassed an 
enormous library. One of al-Sulfs students, Abu Bakr ibn Shadhan (d. 376/986), 
is quoted as saying: 33 

I saw a large room of al-Sull’s filled with books, stacked on shelves, their 
bindings in different colors. Each bookshelf was one color; one shelf was 
red, another green, another yellow, and so on.... Al-Sull used to say, All 
these books are my certificates of audition’.” 
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Al-Suli was proud of his library - which he generously allowed others to use - 
and also of his book-based learning. Al-SulT was thus himself a product of the 
book-based culture for which he so comprehensively criticizes Ibn Abl Tahir. 

In later times, reliance on books would become pro forma. Two generations 
later, the bibliophile and bookseller Ibn al-Nadim would open countless entries 
in the Fihrist [The Catalog] with the words “I read in the hand of...,” “I read 
in ...,” or other such locutions. 34 It is Ibn al-Nadim who notes that al-SulI, in 
addition to being criticized for excessive reliance on books, was guilty of 
plagiarism, noting that he was able to identify entire passages of the Kitab al-Shir 
wa-al-shuara [Book of poetry and poets] of Abu Ahmad ibn Bishr al-Marthadl 
(d. 286/899) in al-Sull’s Kitab al-Awraq [Book of folios]. 35 And Ibn al-Nadim 
suspects that al-Suli’s rescension of the poetry of Ibn Harmah (d. c. 176/792) is a 
fabrication but, as Stefan Leder points out, this cannot be confirmed. 36 Ibn Abl 
Tahir’s Akhbar Ibn Harmah wa-mukhtar shirihi [Accounts of Ibn Harmah and 
selections of his poetry] would have been useful in this regard, but is not extant. 

Corroboration of al-Sull’s allegedly flawed reliance on the written word over 
the spoken is provided by a khabar reported by al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl: 37 

Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Kliazzaz wrote: I attended [a lecture of] 
al-Sull’s where he transmitted a tradition of the Prophet, [the one that 
begins] “Man sama Ramadana wa-atba‘ahu sittan min Shawwal.. .” 38 
[But] he [= al-Suli] said [instead] “... wa-atba‘ahu shay 3 an min 
Shawwal,” so I said, “Professor, put the two dots that are beneath the 
letterya” above it.” But he didn’t understand what I meant, so I said, “It’s 
‘sittan min Shawwal’.” Thereafter, he transmitted it as he had said it. 

Al-Sall here supplies the wrong pointing to the sequence of letters to give the 
meaning “something of” (shay 3 ) instead of “six days of” (sitt). 

Ambivalence toward texts is also illustrated by the reluctance to give credence 
to manuscripts that have been “found” (sometimes after an author’s death). 39 
This was because 

A book which one has not made one’s own, in the form of direct 
transmission through competent members of a chain going back to the 
author, is only owned as wijadah : it has been ‘found’ but not heard and 
received in authentic form. 40 

Use of and reliance upon such manuscripts on their own authority was initially 
regarded as unacceptable but eventually works discovered by family members, 
associates, or pupils began to gain acceptance and to be considered authoritative. 
It is not difficult to imagine enterprising copyists ( warraqun ) undertaking the same 
kinds of search, looking for manuscripts the ownership or copying of which meant 
lucrative business. This is not to say that writers, poets, and scholars were not 
already freely associating with warraqs or, indeed, with the profession ( wiraqah). 41 
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Cultivating such friendships could only stand the writer in good stead. It meant 
access to all the materials and privileges connected with books: paper, ink, 
copyists, letters, handlists and booklists, librarians, and books themselves. 

There were, of course, book-lovers long before the bibliographer-bibliophiles, 
Ibn al-Nadnn and al-Suli. Ibn Abl Tahir’s associate and friend, the poetry- 
transmitter and lexicographer Abu Hiffan (d. 257/871), makes the following 
observation in the mid-third/ninth century: 42 

The three greatest lovers of books and learning I have ever seen or 
heard are al-Jahiz, al-Fath ibn Khaqan, and the judge IsmaTl ibn Ishaq. 

Al-Jahiz never let a book pass through his hands without reading it from 
cover to cover, no matter what it was. He would even rent the shops of 
the warraqs, and spend his nights there, poring over them. 43 

Al-Fath ibn Khaqan 44 used to attend the audiences of al-Mutawakkil 
and whenever he needed to excuse himself, he would take a book out of 
his sleeve or boot and begin to read it while still in the presence of 
al-Mutawakkil and until he would return to him, and even in the latrine 
itself. 

As for IsmaTl ibn Ishaq, 45 never have I visited him without finding him 
poring over a book, rummaging through books, or dusting them off. 

This anecdote draws attention to the fact that the books so prized by the three 
erudites are in fact material objects, ones that can literally be handled: Al-Jahiz 
has books passing through his hands, al-Fath keeps them in his sleeve, and 
IsmaTl rummages through them and dusts them. Moreover, these individuals are 
representive of three significant consumers of books: men of letters, men of state, 
and men of law, respectively. They, and their relationships to the books, 
demonstrate how much texts and books have become interiorized, and 
constitutive of book culture and writerly culture. 

Moreover, reading, dialogue, and the absorption of texts led to the rise of 
“textual communities,” groups of people whose “social activities are centered 
around texts or a literate interpreter of them.” 46 And where there are texts, there 
are also groups to study them. 47 Writers began, for example, to organize literary 
salons and soirees ( majalis , asmar). These kinds of communities contributed to the 
growth in importance, and eventual primacy, of books. A professional textual 
community appeared consisting of copyists/booksellers/publishers. 

The process of learning and reflection that the growth of communities 
organized around the existence and proliferation of texts occasioned inevitably 
influenced the relationship of the communities to those texts. Although the 
author/ized study of books and transfer and transmission of information became 
decreasingly oral, books still needed to be bought, lent, discussed, and copied, 
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which ensured the persistence of the social aspect of the scholarly enterprise. 
Paradoxically, literacy and book-based activity, in addition to (and, sometimes, 
rather than) promoting readerly communities, also promoted isolated activity. 
One could, after all, do as al-Jahiz did and read alone, or as al-Suli is alleged to 
have done and rely on books alone. 

Notions of Authorship 

In oral/aural transmission, the authorized text relied on a chain of “authors” who 
certified to the authenticity of the utterance. 48 Author/ization changed radically 
with the arrival of editor or author, an “independent” for whom transmission was 
writing. Authors could now claim books as their own. In primarily oral societies, 
“words” are common public property. Authorship and the existence of the written 
word, however, generated feelings of private ownership of words. 49 Indeed, one of 
the clearest consequences occasioned by textuality was proprietary notions about 
texts. With writing, there arose an increasing resentment of plagiarism. 50 As a 
whole range of critical methods for using texts as evidence developed, forgery, and 
resentment of it, also followed. This underscored the ambivalence felt by so many 
about texts. Forgery depended on texts, textual antecedents, and attribution - in 
short, textuality. Forgers were not occasional deviants on the periphery but rather 
“experts at the centre of literary and intellectual culture.” 51 

Forgery is attributing to someone else something you have written yourself. 
Plagiarism is attributing to yourself something that someone else has written, and 
is in a sense the obverse of forgery. 52 The need to attribute correctly is writerly and 
post-oral because it tries to counteract forgery, itself a feature of writerly culture. 
Expertise in it and its denunciation are also a feature of writerly culture. The 
need intentionally to misattribute is also writerly and post-oral because it relies 
on the force of a written precedent. Borrowing, which is usual in an oral culture, 
and acceptable, can become plagiarism in a written culture. 

The decision to write books exposing plagiarism is therefore a “literary” or 
writerly one. So too is anthologizing, as it implies (but may sidestep) an interest in 
questions of attribution. 53 By the fourth/tenth century, a compilation such as 
Abu al-Faraj al-Isbahanl’s Book of songs which had as its initial focus the “top one 
hundred” songs, would turn into a massive (over thirty printed volumes) 
celebration of anthology and canonization. 54 It is thus not surprising that this 
classic text of writerly culture gives pride of place to a denunciation of forgery in 
its opening pages. Hammad ibn Ishaq (fl. early third/ninth century) is quoted to 
the effect that the bulk of the book that also went by the name Book of songs that 
was then circulating in Baghdad was not in fact by his father at all: 55 

Muhammad ibn Rhalaf Waki c reported to me saying: “I heard Hammad ibn 
Ishaq say, ‘My father never composed any such book, nor did he ever 
see it. The proof of this is that most of the verses which are collected in 
it and assigned to accompanying stories were in fact never sung by 
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anyone, that most of the attributions to the singers are wrong, and that 
what my father himself compiled (i allqfa.hu ) from his own repertoire of 
songs points to the falsity of this book. In fact, it was one of my father’s 
warraqs who put it together after his death, all except for “al-Rukhsah,” 
which is the first part of the book. My father - may God have mercy on 
him - himself composed it, as all the akhbar in it emanate from us’.” This 
is what I heard directly from Abu Bakr [= WakT], and which I memorized, though 
there may be a word more or a word less here and there. 

Ahmad ibn Jafar Jahzah told me that he knew the warraq who wrote it, that he 
was called Sanad [ibn ‘All], and that his booth was at the Dung Market [Khan 
al-zibl] in the Sharqiyyah Quarter. He was a copyist of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim. He and 
a partner of his agreed to put it together. 

The very phrasing of this account illustrates the shift from a predominantly oral/ 
aural tradition of scholarly and intellectual transmission to an increasingly scribal, 
text-based and writerly one. The need to specify “I heard this account from Abu 
Bakr, which I memorized, though I may add or omit a word here and there” is 
born of an impulse that can only exist in a fixed-text-based tradition. It has little 
meaning in an oral one, and reflects anxiety about preserving the (purportedly) 
greater degree of reliability or oral transmission. 

Intentional misattribution, forgery, and imitation were, to judge by the 
comments of al-Jahiz and others, common, or at any rate lucrative. In his ‘Risalah 
Fl fasl ma bayna al-‘adawah wa-al-hasad’ [An epistle on distinguishing the 
difference between enmity and enviousness’] al-Jahiz writes: 56 

I cannot be certain - may God preserve me — that these books, which 
I write at the cost of so much toil, and which I rack my brains to 
compose, will not be presented to you by someone who has donned the 
garb of perfidy by claiming to to produce their like. That he will not 
attribute to himself the ability to produce their equal - as similar as 
cousins, if not as similar as brothers — and attribute to himself the 
knowledge of subjects similar to them, and get his boastful fill from 
something with which God did not provide him. 

Al-Jahiz later in the same work tackles the issue of authorship in the following 
famous passage, treating of imitation in the first paragraph (the divisions are 
mine), of forgery (which turns out to be intentional misattribution) in the second, 
and of both intentional misattribution (which turns out to be a kind of plagiarism) 
and anonymity in the third: 57 

I have on occasion written a solid and thorough book on religion and 
law, epistolography and biography, sermons, the land tax, on legal 
principles, or some other held of learning, and published it under my 
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own name, whereupon it has been furiously and maliciously assailed by 
a group of scholars, motivated by their innate feelings of envy, even 
though they were well aware of the book’s excellence and distinction. 

This is all the more likely when the book has been written for a prince 
with the power to advance an author or degrade him, to exalt or to 
humble, and to inspire hope and fear. They rail against the book, like 
camels in heat; and if there is any possible way of denigrating the book 
to the patron, they make straight for him, he’s the one they need. If 
however, the patron is experienced and intelligent, skilled and 
discerning, astute and sharp-witted, such that they cannot employ this 
ruse, then they simply steal the ideas out of the book, rewrite them, add 
some filler, and then present their pirated version to some other prince 
in order to win his favor. Of course, when [the original book] had my 
name on it, all they could do was denigrate and abuse it. 58 

I would also on occasion write a second book, inferior in ideas and in 
language [to the one I attacked], signing it with a name other than 
mine, and attributing it to authors of a preceding generation, such as 
Ibn al-Muqaffa', al-Khalll, Salm, Director of the “House of Wisdom,” 
Yahya ibn Khalid, al-‘Attabl, or similar writers. 59 Then the very same 
people who criticized my first and better book would come to me 
begging me to let them have copies of the second inferior one. They 
would ask to study it under my guidance, and copy it in their own 
handwriting, making of it a model to be emulated. They would discuss it 
among themselves, model themselves on it by using its phraseology and 
ideas in their own books and lectures, teach it to their students on my 
authority in the relevant discipline, thereby gaining preeminence for 
themselves and establishing a school of imitators. All this simply because 
my name does not appear in it anywhere and because no-one attributes 
it to me. 

Often a book of mine has appeared as firm and polished as the back of a 
smooth stone, its ideas subtle and tightly intertwined, and its language 
lofty and eloquent. I feared the censure of the envious if I admitted its 
attribution to me; just as I could not bear attributing its splendid 
structure and fine expressions to someone else. So I would bring it out 
as an anonymous work - one of many works by unknown authors. 
These people would then fall eagerly on it like a deluge of sand, and 
race to read it like horses on race day, straining toward the finish line. 

Everything al-Jahiz describes is a function of textuality and is dependent on 
notions of authorship, attribution and proprietarinesss. It is of interest that 
someone such as al-Jahiz would misattribute his own work; what is more, he is 
not the only one to have done so. False attribution is not unacceptable yet. 
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In the fourth/tenth century, Ibn al-Nadlm is highly critical of anonymous 
and pseudonymous works. This is to be expected from one writing at a time 
when works are being regarded as “property.” For Ibn al-Nadlm, not to 
establish and claim authorship is simply inexplicable, as the following passage 
attests: 60 

I say, however, that for an eminent man to sit down and take all the 
trouble to write a book containing two thousand pages, the composition 
of which plagues his mind and thoughts, then to trouble his hand and 
body with copying these things, and then afterwards to attribute all this 
to another man, whether real or fictitious, is sheer folly. 

Variants /variance 

The issue of authorship raises an important question: What was the effect of oral 
transmission on textual fidelity and textual variance? This issue may 
conveniently be illustrated by looking at one anecdote and its variants: 61 an 
anecdote involving Ibn Abi Tahir is apposite. The anecdote in question is an 
account describing a ploy devised by Abu Hiffan (d. 257/871) and Ibn Abi Tahir 
to raise money by pretending that one of them has died and then seeking funds 
for the cost of a burial shroud. In al-Tawhldl (d. after 400/1009) the events 
unfold as follows: 62 

Abu Hiffan writes: I was staying in the vicinity of al-Mu‘alla ibn Ayyub 
and Ibn Abi Tahir was staying with me. We were both in mighty 
straitened circumstances so I said to Ibn Abi Tahir, “Are you up to doing 
something unobjectionable? Let me wrap you in a white cloth and then 
go to the house of al-Mu‘alla. I’ll tell him that a friend of mine has died, 
and I’ll get us the money for the burial shroud. We can make that last a 
few days till God favors [us again].” “I’ll do it,” he replied. Mow, 
al-Mualld had appointed an agent to arrange for the shrouding of all those who had 
died and had not left enough [money] behind for the shroud, the rate being three 
dinars. 

Abu Hiffan writes: So I went to al-Mu‘alla’s house, told him what had 
happened, and his agent came along to verify the report. He entered my 
house and uncovered Ibn Abi Tahir’s face. He had some doubts about 
him so he rapped him on the nose whereupon Ibn Abi Tahir farted. 

The agent turned to me and asked, “What’s this?” to which I replied, 
“What’s left of his spirit.... It hated the smell of his breath so it left 
through his arse (karihat nukhatahu wa-kharajat min istih).” He laughed till 
he fell to the ground. Then he payed me the three dinars, saying “You 
two are gallants and debauchees indeed \antum zurafa muffin ]! Spend it 
on whatever you need!” 
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Al-Raqlq al-Nadlm (d. 417/1026) records the account as follows in a section 
entitled Akhbar al-shu'ara 5 wa-al-mujjan’ [Accounts of the poets and the 
debauchees] in a work on the joys of wine, the Qutb al-surur ft awsaf al-khumur 
[The pole of pleasure on descriptions of liquor] : 63 

Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir and Abu Hiffan drank till they exhausted what 
they had. They were in the vicinity of al-Mu‘alla ibn Ayyub so Ibn Abi 
Tahir said to Abu Hiffan: “Play dead so I can petition al-Mu‘alla for 
[the price of] your burial shroud.” So he wrapped him in a garment and 
went off to see al-Mu‘alla and said: “God preserve you! We are staying 
in your vicinity and we find ourselves in need of you. Abu Hiffan has 
died and has no burial shroud.” So he [al-Mu‘alla] said to his agent, 

“Go with him to witness the body, then pay him the cost of the shroud.” 
When he got to him, he found him wrapped in a cloth. He hit him on 
the nose, whereupon he [Abu Hiffan] broke wind. “What’s this?” 
he asked, and Ibn Abi Tahir said, “God preserve you! The pressure of 
the grave has caught up with him early because he died with debts on 
his head ('ujjilat lahu dartat al-qabr li-annahu mat wa-alayhi dayn).” He [the 
agent] laughed and ordered that they be given some dinars. 64 

Here, it is Ibn Abi Tahir who suggests the ploy and Abu Hiffan who plays dead. 65 
In the account preserved in the Jain al-jawahir fi al-mulah wa-al-nawadir [The 
collected jewels of tales and jokes (about fools)] of al-Husrl (d. 433/1061), the 
anecdote reprises the al-Raqlq al-Nadlm version up until Ibn Abi Tahir says 
“God preserve you!”. It then reads: 66 

“What’s left of his spirit. It hated the smell of his breath so it left through 
his behind ( dubrih ).” He informed al-Mu‘alla who laughed and ordered 
that they be given many dinars” 

The HusrI version uses the punchline from the Tawhldl version (and changing 
“istihi,” “his anus” to “dubrihi,” “his behind”) before then “returning” to the 
Raqlq ending, but not before making al-Mu‘alla, as opposed to his agent, the 
grantor of many, as opposed to some, dinars. 

These accounts, in spite of the similarity of the outcome, are nevertheless 
different. Whereas in the Tawhldl version, which is likely the earliest, it is Ibn 
Abi Tahir who plays dead at Abu Hiffan’s suggestion, in the Raqlq and HusrI 
versions, it is the other way around. Only in the Raqlq version is the anecdote 
occasioned by the fact that they have spent everything they have on drink. This 
is to be expected from an anecdote in a work on wine. In the other two versions, 
on the other hand, no mention of drinking is made and the focus is rather on an 
unexplained indigence. When al-Mu‘alla’s agent hits the dissimulator on the 
nose and he breaks wind, the agent naturally expresses wonder. In the Tawhldl 
and HusrI versions, the breaking of wind is humorously explained but the 
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explanation in no way draws on the other circumstances to explain the faux pas. 
The agent is tickled pink, and characterizes (in the Tawhidi version alone) the 
two characters as gallant and debauched (though it does in Raqiq occur in the 
section devoted to the gallant and the debauched). In the Raqiq version however, 
Ibn Abi Tahir explains - in this version he is the “living” character — that the 
“pressure of the grave” has caught up with the dead man because of his debts. 
This explanation relies on other information within the anecdote. By referring to 
debts, it plays on the fact that they are broke. By referring to an early grave/ 
death, it plays on the fact of the false death. Although the other versions include 
explanatory information, it is the Raqiq version that narratively exploits the 
material more effectively, including a description of receipt of the money in the 
first person. 

The divergences in the wording of the anecdotes, and the differing roles played 
by those enacting the events described, illustrates a very common feature of early 
transmission ( riwayah ), namely that numerous transmitters were particularly 
concerned with the spirit of an anecdote, and far less concerned with the letter. 67 
To adapt Bernard Cerquiglini: in an oral environment anecdotes do not produce 
variants, they are variance. 68 This is best demonstrated by the Husri version, 
likely the latest, and the one most revealing of a writerly impulse, where he does 
not even cite the source of his information. The preoccupation in the tradition of 
oral transmission was not narrative originality, but the managing of a particular 
interaction with one’s audience, as in the Raqiq version which better exploits the 
story for his (wine-related) purposes. Al-Husn is (merely) recording, in writing, an 
interesting account, before moving on to the next account. 

Al-Raqlq al-Nadlm may have been aware of the story from either an oral or a 
written source but his recension is a (necessarily) written reconstruction of the 
“story,” which retains the outcome, but not quite the same punchline, and retains 
the principal actors, though they are in different roles. For Goody and Watt, 
inferring from examples such as these, “In literate traditions, the meaning is in 
the text; in oral traditions, the meaning is in the context.” 69 

The creation of a readership and market 

Wherever texts appeared, relations between authors, listeners, readers, and the 
real or imagined public changed. If we can speak of the emergence of the author, 
we can also speak of the emergence of the reader. But for precisely what readers 
and readerships the authors were writing is difficult to establish with any 
certainty. It is evident that early compilations of material, such as name-lists, were 
produced in the context of antiquarian scholarship. Antiquarian scholars 
engaged in a kind of corporate reflection upon the past. This was not for them 
an “itemized terrain, peppered with verifiable ‘facts’,” but, rather, the domain of 
the ancestor, hence the need to rehearse and repeat genealogies. 70 In oral 
cultures, once knowledge is acquired, it must be constantly repeated or else it is 
likely to be lost. 
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Now, writers from any given group or class were often read by and writing for 
others of the very same group, or for those aspiring to be part of that group - this, 
to a certain extent, is true even today. The early sustained prose - the epistles and 
treatises of Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ and Salim for instance - were evidently directed at 
rulers and later came to be read also by administrators and by other writers in 
search of written models to emulate. Sibawayhi, a grammarian, came to be read 
by other grammarians; al-Mada/ml, an antiquarian, to be read by other 
antiquarians; al-Shafi'T, a legal scholar, by other legal scholars, and so on. 

Outside of the coteries and social circles in which moved the patronized 
writers, and apart from the autodidacts, there was a readership interested in 
popular literature, stories, and romances, that is, in works that entertained. 71 
Stories from the Alj laylah wa-laylah [Thousand and One Nights] until very 
recently remained excluded from the school curriculum in most Arabic-speaking 
countries and were regarded as inferior literature, if they were regarded as 
literary at all. Indeed, the importance of curriculum (then, as now) cannot be 
underestimated. As long as a work was worthy of study, whether in a structured 
learning environment (e.g. maktab, or majlis ), or by autodidacts, it continued to be 
copied and circulated. If it was only of interest to a small group of specialists, its 
print run might be low and it might not necessarily find its way far afield. If the 
work was for popular consumption, its print run might be high but it had little 
chance of surviving the ravages of time because it was usually cheaply produced. 
Sometimes merchants, unaware of the value of the works in their possession, sold 
them piecemeal, thereby almost ensuring their destruction. 72 It is also probable 
that works written primarily for a basically literate readership were held in low 
regard — another reason why these kinds of works (e.g. romances) do not, and 
perhaps could not - survive. Even today, on the streets of Cairo or in the train- 
stations of Lahore, popular, cheap books are sold for mass consumption. 
Durability and quality are of little concern. Often these books are available for 
rent or resale in used bookshops, as would have been the case in ninth-century 
Baghdad.' 1 

Titles of numerous such works are attested but in very few cases do texts 
survive. 74 Copyists and popular authors might rely on the production of such 
works - cheap and with a high circulation - to earn their bread and stew. Such 
works were not regarded as serious and would often be kept short, or divided into 
small parts, in order to be produced and reproduced rapidly. And they would be 
produced with and on inexpensive materials to keep the price low (and the 
volume of sales high). However, use of inferior, or at any rate less durable, 
materials resulted in a very short life (and shelf-life). In contrast, the books of 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 264/877), for example, dedicated to patrons and destined 
for libraries, are said to have endured because they were produced on such thick 
paper, chosen, according to Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, so that they might fetch a higher 
price. 75 Today, academic presses produce books on high quality paper at high cost 
to themselves and, to make the publication economically feasible, at high cost to 
the libraries and individuals acquiring them. Print runs may be low but they are 
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widely disseminated and can be consulted at all major institutions of learning. 
Trade publishers produce popular novels, sometimes in the millions. But they are 
often produced on paper of inferior quality. So, although they find their way into 
countless bookshops and homes (of the literate but non-specialist public), they 
“disappear” rapidly and anyway are not durable. 

The Kitab al-Hudhaliyyah wa-al-Makhzurm [The Hudhall woman and the 
MakhzumI man] by Ibn Abl Tahir’s fellow fabulist Sahl ibn Harun (d. 215/830), 
to cite one of countless lost works, was in all likelihood produced for, and 
addressed to, a literate but popular, non-specialist readership. 76 Some scholars, 
basing themselves on known titles, have suggested that works of this type must 
have been the product of idle intellects. It is certainly possible that works of the 
fada il (virtues of ...) precedence genre (discussed in chapter 5 below), for 
example, were rhetorical exercises, but it is not very likely that they would be 
produced without an intended audience, and, given the work involved and costs 
(admittedly sometimes minimal) associated with production, without some 
expectation of payment. 77 We know altogether too little about popular literature, 
its reach, and its readership, but, judging from the sheer number of tides and the 
calibre of writers associated with such writing, 78 we can infer that the readership 
- or the demand at any rate - was significant. 

The motivation for writing was certainly connected to demand. There was 
the demand created by a growing readership that now extended beyond the 
narrower elite to encompass an increasingly literate public, beginning with a 
so-called sub-elite (merchants, lawyers, aspiring litterateurs, the wealthy, and 
foreign or visiting scholars), 79 and extending into the emerging bourgeoisie of 
Baghdad (landowners, small business folk, civil servants, teachers, and so on). 
Authors, publishers and booksellers had an economic incentive to market works 
for which there was a demand that might mean wide circulation. This (partly) 
explains Ibn al-Mu'tazz’s characterization of Ibn Abi Tahir’s writings as 
follows: 80 

His poetry is so famous among the elite and the common folk that we 
need not record any of it in this book of ours. He has not just one book 
[but many] composed on the [different] branches of adab (literature), 
akhbar (historical accounts), and ayyam (battledays) which have [all] 
reached East and West. 

Al-Jahiz’s books are described in similar terms: they are said to have been 
circulated by people who had read them and recognized their merit. 81 Evidently, 
once a book or pamphlet or story succeeded on the market, it would capture 
readerships and generate new demand. Such material thus found its way into 
writerly culture at both scholarly and popular level, a distinction that is to some 
extent discernible in the taxonomy of Ibn al-Nadnn’s Catalog (completed in 
377/987—8), a catalog of all works written in Arabic, or translated into Arabic. 
Ibn al-Nadim divides his work into ten sections (maqalat) as follows: 
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1 Languages and scripts; the scriptures of Muslims and other people of the 
book [35 published pages] 

2 Grammar and lexicography ( nahu ; lughali) [51 pages] 

3 History ( akhbar ), belles-lettres ( adab ), biography (sivar), genealogy ( ansab) 
[73 pages] 

4 Poetry (shi c r) [22 pages] 

5 Scholastic theology ( kalam ) [47 pages] 

6 Law ( fiqh ) and Tradition ( hadlth ) [38 pages] 

7 Philosophy ( falsafah ) and the “ancient sciences” ( al-ulum al-qadimah) [62 pages] 

8 Stories ( asmar ), legends ( khurafat ), romances (gharaim ), magic (sihr), conjuring 
(shabadhali) [17 pages] 

9 Doctrines of the non-monotheistic creeds [32 pages] 

10 Alchemy [9 pages] 

What I have tried to sketch in this and the preceding chapter is that - with the 
writing down, and study of, the Quran; with the growth of scribal culture, that is, 
the proliferation of scribes and books, and the perfection of script; with further 
book-based contact with the cultural institutions of other civilizations, notably 
Sasanian and Hellenic; with the canonization of Hadith; with the widespread 
availability of affordable paper; with the anthologizing of the literary heritage; 
with the development of education and educational institutions at all levels; and 
with the concomitant rise in levels of literacy - an important transformation took 
place. The scholarly and literary milieux were now ones that had to reckon with 
the permanent and irrevocable presence of books and writerly culture. 

In the following chapter, I focus on three of Ibn Abi Tahir’s activities: the 
composition of poetry, the transmission of poetry, and storytelling, activities that 
we might preliminarily term pre-writerly. 
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RECITING POETRY, TELLING 
TALES 


Ibn Abl Tahir, Poet 

Many modern scholars who view Ibn Abl Tahir primarily as a historian and 
anthologist altogether ignore his poetic output. In a 1996 Encyclopaedia Iranica 
article, for instance, C. E. Bosworth does not even mention Ibn Abl Tahir’s verse 
in spite of the fact that one of his key references, a Persian encyclopedia entry, is 
explicit about it and catalogs it. 1 Indeed, the earliest extant notice devoted to Ibn 
Abl Tahir - one page long in the published version - is in the Tabaqdt al-shuara’ 
al-muhdathm [Glasses of modern poets] of Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296/908). 2 Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz, whose ill-fated caliphate lasted just one day, was a fine poet, perceptive 
critic, and was also the author of the Kitab al-Badf‘ [Book of novel expression], the 
first work to address expression(s) of the “modern,” the “new” and the “novel.” 

Although he uses the word tabaqdt in the title of his collection - after the 
Tabaqdt fuhul al-shuara [The Classes of great poets (lit. stallions)] of Ibn Sallam 
al-Jumahi (d. c. 232/847), which concentrates on Arab poets of the pre-Islamic 
and very early Islamic period - Ibn al-Mu'tazz eschews the comparative, 
classifying method of Ibn Sallam, and concentrates instead on individual poets of 
merit. 3 Ihsan ‘Abbas has plausibly suggested that in the literary tradition tabaqdt 
came to refer to notable poets and no longer designated preference or 
precedence. 4 The Classes of modern poets comprises one hundred and thirty-two 
poets followed by six poetesses; Ibn Abl Tahir is placed one hundred and twenty- 
fourth. 5 That he appears “late” in the collection is not in itself significant given 
that the book is neither organized hierarchically nor chronologically. Thus, Abu 
Tammam appears fifty-second and al-Buhturi one hundred and eighth, to name 
just those two. If there is an underlying raison d’etre to Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s 
sequencing, it has so far eluded scholarly analysis; however, the relative 
positioning of Ibn Abl Tahir’s notice vis-a-vis the notices of Abu al-'Ayna’ 
(123rd), al-Qisafi (122nd), al-Tammar (120th), and Abu Hiffan (119th), all of 
which immediately precede his, does appear to be siginificant and is discussed in 
chapter 7 below. 

The Ibn Abl Tahir notice, like many of the other notices in the Classes of modern 
poets , does not provide the type of information usually found in a biographical 
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notice per se, such as dates of birth and death, scholarly or literary pedigree 
(i.e. the names of teachers and students), and genealogy or full name. But what 
information it does supply is instructive. Though contact between Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
and Ibn Abi Tahir is unlikely, it is not impossible, and so the information may be 
based on first-hand knowledge. The notice is tripartite, consisting of one 
anecdote, one attribution, and a brief biographical conclusion. It reads as 
follows: 6 

[1] Al-Tamlml Ahmad ibn Mundhir related to me [= Ibn al-Mu‘tazz] 
saying, I heard Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir say, “I recited to Abu Haklmah 7 
an elegy on my tool, in which appear the following two verses: 8 

Ayn ‘alayya mda \z-zama- 

ni fa-man adhummu wa-rnan alumu 
Ash-shd’nu fl ayn yaqa- 

wwamu li ’l-qiyami fa-layaqumu. 

My penis is in cohoots with time against me 
So who am I to blame, and whom to criticize? 

The thing about my penis is 

Though designed to get erect, it doesn’t want to rise. 

Abu Haklmah said, ‘By God, I have no equal in this art ( farm ) and 
through it have distinguished myself peerlessly. God strike me down,’ he 
said, ‘should I say anything after this on that subject!’” He [Ibn Abi 
Tahir] said, “Abu Tammam used to say [to me] after that, ‘How are 
you, O one who made Abu Haklmah repent of his misdeeds?”’ 

[2] And Ibn Abi Tahir is the one who said: 

Idha 5 l-yadu nalatha bi-dighnin tawaqqarat 

‘ala dighniha thumma 3 stafadat min ar-rijli 

If the hand accosts it [= the cup] with hatred, 
it treats that with aplomb, and then goes on 
to seek vengeance on the foot.” 9 

This line has been transmitted as part of a poem by Abu Tammam 10 but 
the line is Ibn Abi Tahir’s. 

[3] His poetry is so famous among the elite and the common folk that we 
need not record any of it in this book of ours. He has not just one book 
[but many] composed on the [different] branches of adab (literature), 
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akhbar (historical accounts), and ayyam (battledays) which have [all] 
reached East and West. 

The one anecdote Ibn al-Mu'tazz has chosen to include in the Ibn AbT Tahir 
notice is unmistakably a humorous one. It has Abu Haklmah declaring that Ibn 
Abi Tahir cannot be surpassed in his elegy on the penis. That the lines are an 
elegy on such a subject, rather than on a kinsman, murdered heroes, or a patron, 
is particularly amusing. It was in fact common for the muhdath (modern/ist) poet 
to write on newer subjects or for them to engage in parody. Though he overstates 
matters somewhat, Abu Deeb captures the newness of the modern(ist) poets 
when he writes: 11 

Here, for the first time, we witness the involvement of poetry in everyday 
life, in experiences by which older standards were mundane and outside 
the domain of poetry. Here also we see the dominance of a modern 
sensibility. But, perhaps more significantly, we also see an excellent 
representation of the work and lives of poets who were genuine rebels, 
total outsiders.... 

The humor of the anecdote does not appear intended in any way to debase the 
poetic abilities of Ibn Abi Tahir. Indeed, it, and the notice generally, may be read 
in light of Abu Deeb’s comments as an illustration of the modern sensibility of 
both Ibn al-Mu‘tazz as anthologist and Ibn Abi Tahir as a modern/ist poet. 

The opinion of the famous modern/ist panegyrist Abu Tammam (d. 231/ 
845), quoted for his congratulation of Ibn Abi Tahir on having composed the 
verses, confers upon Ibn Abi Tahir further “prestige.” It is also evidence of the 
association between Abu Tammam and Ibn Abi Tahir, an association that is later 
confirmed by the court-companion and anthologist al-Sull (d. 335/946) in the 
Akhbar Abi Tammam [Accounts of Abu Tammam], Abu Tammam is in fact himself 
the subject of two important works by Ibn Abi Tahir, the Ritab Sariqat al-Buhtun c an 
Abi Tammam [The borrowings/plagiarisms of al-Buhturl from Abu Tammam] 
and the Ritab Sariqat Abi Tammam [The borrowings/plagiarisms of Abu 
Tammam], Both these works are lost but references to and very short passages 
from the former are quoted in later works (see chapter 4 below). 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s esteem for the literary abilities of Ibn Abi Tahir is clear from 
the latter’s inclusion in his collection. Those abilities are underscored in the 
second part of the notice. Here, Ibn al-Mu'tazz dispels the misconception that a 
particular line is attributable to Abu Tammam, asserting that it is in fact by Ibn 
Abi Tahir. Just as there is no mistaking the humor in the anecdote at the 
beginning of the notice, so there is no mistaking the implication of this correction: 
that Ibn Abi Tahir’s verse is good enough to be attributed to the great Abu 
Tammam. It is worth noting that the misconception/misattribution dates from 
the time of Ibn al-Mu'tazz’s writing. There is scholarly disagreement about the 
date of composition of the Classes of modem poets, but after 285/898, or some time 
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between 293/905 and 296/908, are the most likely. 12 The misattribution, 
presumably of the transmitters, thus persisted until forty years after the death of 
Abu Tammam (231/845), and several years after the death of Ibn Abi Tahir 
(280/893). The date of composition of the Classes of modem poets is also significant 
in connection with the fame attributed by Ibn al-Mu'tazz to Ibn Abi Tahir’s 
poetry in his closing passage. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz states clearly that Ibn Abi Tahir’s 
poems are very popular, so popular, in fact, that Ibn al-Mu‘tazz does not see the 
need to record any of them. He makes a similar statement regarding Abu Nuwas, 
quoting only those verses little known to the ordinary readership ( al-awamm ): 13 
there is thus no reason to read this statement as a literary conceit or a way to 
dismiss Ibn Abi Tahir’s poetry. 14 

That Ibn Abi Tahir was regarded a modern/ist poet is established by his 
presence in the Classes of modern poets. That he was a popular poet is stated 
outright by Ibn al-Mu'tazz. Judging from the two extracts Ibn al-Mu'tazz quotes 
- and indeed from much of Ibn Abi Tahir’s other poetry - it was probably a 
combination of the wit he displayed in his verses and his modern(ist) sensibilities 
that guaranteed them wide circulation. Indeed, his verse is widely quoted in later 
adab works, notwithstanding an admittedly limited output. 15 

Ibn Abi Tahir does not appear in the other major extant biographical 
collection of poets of the third/ninth century, the Kitab al-Shir wa-al-shuara [Book 
of poetry and poets] by the secretary/encyclopedist Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/889). 16 
Although Ibn Qutaybah argues in his famous introduction to this work for the 
importance of the merits of individual poets and about intrinsic criteria in the 
evaluation of poetry, he evidently has his own agenda and is concerned with a 
particular kind of poetry: 17 

I have mainly concentrated on the famous poets known to the majority 
of the men of letters and those whose verses are cited as authorities to 
explain rare usage, grammar, and the Book of God and the Hadith of 
the Prophet. As for those whose names are unheard of, who are little- 
cited, whose poetry does not move briskly on the market ( wa-kasada 
shirulm ), and who are known only to a few specialists, I mention very 
few of this category as I know very little about them myself and have 
little information to add about them. 

Thus, although the Book of poetry and poets was composed at a time when, on the 
strength of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s statements, Ibn Abi Tahir was already well-known, 
Ibn Qutaybah either did not know him or did not consider him worthy of 
inclusion. Indeed, of the one hundred and twenty-seven poets discussed by Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz, only twenty-five figure in Ibn Qutaybah’s work. The excluded poets 
are all avowedly modern/ist ( muhdath ) but other moderns do find their way into 
Ibn Qutaybah’s collection. One prominent poet omitted by Ibn Qutaybah is 
Abu Tammam. The precise motives for Ibn Qutaybah’s exclusions, 18 including 
Ibn Abi Tahir - if Ibn Qutaybah considered him a poet at all - cannot be 
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confirmed. 19 One explanation may be that whereas Ibn al-Mu‘tazz was a poet 
and a specialist of literature, Ibn Qutaybah, by his own admission (“I mention 
very few of this category as I know very little about them myself and have little 
information to add about them”), was not. He was, rather, a conservative 
bureaucrat with a special interest in religious matters. This explains why poets 
whose verses are helpful in scriptural exegesis are of particular interest to him. 
Ibn Qutaybah’s so-called reconsideration of the status of poetry, giving primacy 
to the poetry rather than to the personalities, is thus more complex an issue than 
it first appears. 20 

Al-Mas'iidl (d. 345/946), who is the only writer to preserve Ibn Abi Tahir’s 
elegy on the crucified Shiite rebel, Abu al-Husayn Yahya ibn 'Umar, calls Ibn Abi 
Tahir a poet outright (“the poet, Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir”). 21 Al-MarzubanI (d. 384/ 
994), for his part, devotes an entry to Ibn Abi Tahir in his works on poets and 
their output, al-Muwashshah fi maakhidh al-ulama ‘ala al-shuara [The Embroidered 
(treatise) on the scholars’ borrowings from poets]. 22 Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl 
(d. 463/1071), and Yaqut (d. 626/1229) reprising him, write that Ibn Abi Tahir 
was “a man of eloquence, a poet, and a transmitter/narrator, someone endowed 
with understanding and celebrated for knowledge” ( ahad al-bulagha al-shuara 
al-ruwat min ahl al-fakm al-madhkunn bi-al-ilm). 23 In Siyar a c lam al-nubala [Lives of 
the noble notables], al-Dhahabl (d. 748/1348) drops the identification rdwi 
(which is curious as Ibn Abi Tahir is most certainly a transmitter/narrator), 
retaining man of eloquence and poet, and cites two verses. 24 In al-Tlan bi-al- 
tawbikh li-man dhamma al-tankh [The public castigation of those engaged in 
History’s fustigation], al-SakhawI (d. 902/1497), who includes Ibn Abi Tahir 
because of his history of Baghdad, immediately draws attention to his poetic and 
prose abilities in the micro-biography he reserves for him late in the work, calling 
attention to his accomplishment both in poetry and in prose by describing him as 
“one of the master poets and of the leading prose writers” ( ahad fuhul al-shuara 
wa-ayan al-bulagha). 23 Al-SakhawI then goes on to cite the same two verses as 
al-Dhahabl (on whom he likely relied). 

Ibn al-Nadlm (d. 385/995), who is an early and informative biographer of Ibn 
Abi Tahir, does not, however, identify Ibn Abi Tahir as a poet. On the contrary, 
the first anecdote he cites in his notice on him includes the opinion of the 
celebrated poet al-Buhturi that Ibn Abi Tahir was unable to craft a single line of 
adequate verse, that he was a plagiarist, and that his language and diction were 
ungrammatical and corrupt: 26 

I have never seen anyone as famous as he [Ibn Abi Tahir] because of the 
books he composed and because of the poetry he recited whose speech 
was more corrupt ( akthar tashifari), whose mind was more slow-witted 
[ablad ' ilmart) , and whose language was more ungrammatical ( alhan ). He 
recited some poetry to me about Ishaq ibn Ayyub and made grammatical 
errors in it in more than ten places. What is more, no-one plagiarised 
more than he did ( asraq al-nas), half a line, or even a third of a line. 
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None of Ibn Abl Tahir’s poetry that survives reveals any of the imputed 
corruptions; the biographers uniformly refer to him as eloquent; and it is fairly 
clear that he made a career of writing and teaching. But, as there was no love lost 
between al-Buhturi and Ibn Abl Tahir, the credibility of the allegations can be 
called into question. Indeed, Ibn Abl Tahir leveled similar accusations at 
al-Buhturi and even wrote a satire on the subject when al-Buhturi accused him of 
plagiarism. 27 

No diwan of Ibn Abl Tahir exists and none is mentioned in the sources. 2!i Ibn 
al-Nadim, who is in general well-informed about exisiting diwans and about Ibn 
Abl Tahir, makes no mention of one in The Catalog. On the other hand, Ibn Abl 
Tahir’s friend and associate Abu Hiflan, described by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz as widely 
and often cited, and whose poetry is described as widely disseminated ( maivjiidJt 
hull makdri), also left no diwan. 29 In the case of poets whose diwans either do not 
survive or did not exist, it is fortunate that later, and sometimes contemporary, 
writers anthologised them. Examples of such anthologies are the Kitab al-fahrah 
[Book of the Flower] of Ibn Dawud (d. 297/909), the Kitab al-Tuhaf wa-al-hadaya 
[Book of gifts and bequests] of the KhalidI brothers (d. 380/990 and 391/1001), 
and al-Masun Jt al-adab [The Well-grounded (book) on literature] of Abu Ahmad 
al-Askari (d. after 382/993). The poetry of Ibn Abl Tahir caught the attention of 
these other anthologists. In this regard, the Kitab al-fahrah [Book of the Flower] is 
particularly valuable: were it not for that collection — significantly, by someone 
who was in scholarly contact with Ibn Abl Tahir 30 - seventy nine of the extant 
lines of Ibn Abl Tahir’s poetry would not have survived, as those seventy nine 
lines are preserved in the Book of the Flower alone. 

The anthologist al-Husayn ibn Muhammad al-Raghib al-IsfahanT (d. early 
fifth/eleventh century) quotes Ibn Abl Tahir extensively (twenty-nine selections) 
in his florilegium, The ready replies of the litterateurs, and even praises his poetry. 31 
Al-Raghib’s critical appreciation was echoed by a number of prominent 
medieval literary critics. The anthologist and critic Abu Hilal al-Askari (d. after 
395/1005), for example, quotes four lines of verse by Ibn Abl Tahir in the section 
on tatnz (poetic embroidery) in his famous handbook of rhetoric for aspiring 
writers, the Kitab al-Sumatayn al-kitdbah wa-al-shir [Book of the two crafts: prose 
and poetry]. 32 The short introduction preceding Ibn Abl Tahir’s lines reads as 
follows: 33 

It [= tatnz] is when words of equal measure occur in the consecutive lines 
of verse. The embroidery in the poem is then like the embroidery in 
clothing. This device is rare in poetry. The best examples of it, though, 
are the words of Ibn Abl Tahir: 

Idhd Abu Ahmadajadat land yaduhu 

lamyuhmadi ’ l-ajwaddni al-bahru wa ’l-mataru 
wa-in ada’at land anwdru ghurratihi 

tada’ala ’l-anwardni: ’sh-shamsu wa ’l-qamam 
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Wa-in mada rayuhu aw hadda ‘azmatuhu 

tdakhkhara ’l-madiyani ’ s-sayfu wa ’ l-qadaru 
Man lamyakun hadhiran min haddi sawlatihi 

lamyadri ma ‘l-muzijani %khawfu wa ’l-hadharu 

When Abu Ahmad extends 
generosity to us, openhanded 

Even the two benefactors, Rain and Sea are bested. 

When we, 

by his blazon are illuminated 

Even the two great blazes, Sun and Moon, are eclipsed. 

And when his views are honed 

and his sharp resolve and will expressed 

The two blades, Sword and Fate, are far surpassed. 

Whoever is unwary 

of the sheer blade-edge of his force 

Goes unwarned of the two arousers, Fear and Dread. 

Al-‘Askari quotes the same lines in the section on panegyric ( madih ) in his Diivan 
al-madni [Anthology of motifs], a collection of elegant and original expressions 
and motifs in both poetry and prose. They are in turn quoted by Ahmad ibn 
Abd al-Wahhab al-Nuwayri (d. 732/1332) in the JVihayat al-arab ftfunun al-adab 
[The Desire of the hearts in culture’s arts]. 34 

The major fourth/tenth century critic Ibn Tabataba (d. 322/934) was also 
impressed by these lines. He cites them as an example of “Poetry which hones 
understanding and alleviates worry” in his influential c Iyar al-shir [The Gauge of 
poetry] : 35 

Poetry such as this [referring to a preceding example], and the problems 
from which it suffers, clouds [lit. rusts] understanding and causes distress 
[also: makes things obscure], unlike the following by Ibn Abi Tahir, 
which strengthens [lit. hones] understanding and alleviates worry. 

After the verses, Ibn Tabataba adds, “This poetry is limpid and free of 
contamination (la kadarftli)”. 

At the close of the section entitled “On the description of horses” (Ft sifdt al-khayl) 
in the Anthology of motifs , al-'Askan quotes three other lines by Ibn Abi Tahir. 36 
The anthologist has just quoted several descriptions in prose (e.g. by al-Nazzam 
and Ja'far ibn Yahya) and poetry (by Ibn Munadhir 37 ) but then adds Ibn Abi 
Tahir’s lines: 
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Juiltu fidaka qad arnsa himari 

lahu sarjun wa-laysa lahu lijarnu 
Ka-mithli 3 l-atili 3 l-hasnfi’i amsat 

laha halyiin wa-laysa lahd nizamu 

Oh, might I be made your ransom! My donkey is jaded. 

He has a saddle, but has no rein. 

Just like a beauty bereft. In her twilight 
She has pearls, but has no chain. 

In his anthology, the Khizanat al-adab [The repository of culture] Abd al-Qahir 
al-Baghdadl (d. 486/1093), citing al-SulI, writes that Ibn Abl Tahir is a poet who 
ably uses the value of a particular individual’s friendships after having tested 
others’ as a motif in his poetry. Ibn Abl Tahir’s lines are: 38 

Balawtu ''n-nasafi sharqin wa-gharbin 

wa-mayyaztu d-kirama min al-liamT 
Fa-raddaniya 3 btilaya ila Aliyyi b- 
ni Tahya bdda tajribi 3 l-anarm 

I put to the test 

People from the East and West 

And I distinguished the noble from the rest. 

But my testing only 

Sent me back to All 

After examining all of humanity. 

Al-Baghdadl makes no explicit critical pronouncements about the lines 
in question, but does imply that they are a fine example of the use of the motif. 

Judging from what has survived of the poetic output of patronized poets 
over six thousand lines of al-Buhturl’s verse are extant, for example, it would 
appear that it was not only ability that was an indicator of one’s success, but 
that success may also have been an indication of one’s ability. In the case of 
“majors,” such as Abu Tammam, Abu Nuwas and al-Buhturl, their position is 
evidently a function of the high quality of some of their poetry in spite of 
verdicts - in the case of Abu Tammam, centuries-long debate — to the 
contrary. In the case of “minors,” however, the absence of long and lucrative 
associations with benevolent patrons can help explain their minor status. This, 
and other questions relating to patronage, such as the relationship to it, if any, 
of fame, success, and literary survival, have yet to be adequately examined. 39 
The very distinction major/minor reflects issues around the constitution of 
canon. 40 
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What is clear about Ibn Abl Tahir, and other poets like him, is that their poetry 
does not constitute an exclusive source of livelihood - they are not professional, 
patronized poets. 41 

The possibility of otherwise earning one’s keep obviated the need to produce 
poetry for patrons. This did not prevent their poetry from becoming known, 
quoted and commented upon; and it did not prevent these poets from rubbing 
shoulders with the established, patronized ones. But it does appear to mean that 
their dlwans had less chance of survival; and also that this could create animosities 
between the “major” poets, and the “minor” ones, the former finding the latter 
objectionable, in their choice of language, of subject, and of occasion. 

Ibn Abi Tahir, Transmitter/Narrator 

Ibn Abl Tahir is described by most biographers as a rawi (reciter/transmitter of 
poetry; transmitter; narrator; pi. ruwat). Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi writes in the 
opening phrase of his notice that he is to be counted as “one of the eloquent 
prose stylists, poets, and transmitter/narrators” ( ahad al-bulagha al-shuara 
al-mwat); Yaqut repeats this verbatim. 42 Other biographers omit this identifica¬ 
tion. Al-Sakhawi has only “one of the premier poets and leading prose stylists” 
(ahad juhul al-shuara wa-dyan al-bulagha ). 43 

Ibn Abl Tahir does recite and transmit the verse of other poets, e.g. 
al-Nabighah al-Dhubyam (fl. sixth centuy ce) and Abu Nuwas (d. c. 198/813) in 
al-Marzubanl’s The Embroidered (treatise j, 44 but that recitation is more often than 
not evidential. The one noteworthy exception is in the Book of the Flower , where 
Ibn Dawud quotes Ibn Abl Tahir’s transmissions of Abu Tammam nine times, 
and of Majnun, Tufayl al-Ghanawi, Abu Di'amah, ‘Ubaydallah ibn ‘Abdallah 
ibn Tahir, Abu Hiffan, and Ibrahim ibn al-'Abbas once each. 45 An example of 
evidential citation is illustrated by the following anecdote: 46 

A [certain] poet used to call upon Yazld ibn Mazyad every [single] year, 
so Yazld said to him, “How much do you require per year?” “Such and 
such,” he replied. Yazld then said, “Stay at home and it will be 
despatched to you: don’t weary yourself coming here.” When Yazld 
died, he elegized him with the following lines; the poet is Muslim ibn 
al-Walid. He [al-Jufi] said: Abu al-Hasan ibn al-Bara’ said: Ibn Abl 
Tahir said to me, “The poet is [in fact] al-Tayml.” 

The de-emphasis on recitation proper on the part of the transmitter ( rawi ) is to 
be expected. El Tayib has observed that the early poets left the elucidation of the 
meaning of their verses to the rawTs, who acted as commentators to supply detail 
and the necessary background. 47 In the later case of Ibn Abl Tahir, it seems that 
this role as a commentator-rate;! exceeded and overtook his role as a transmitter- 
rate;!. Put differently, his oral/aural role was transformed into a more writerly one, 
essentially that of literary historian, literary critic, and biographer. This 
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fundamental role, that of literary biographer and historian, was one assumed also 
by one of Ibn Abl Tahir’s close associates, Abu Hiffan, who compiled an Akhbar 
Abl JVuwas [Accounts of Abu Nuwas], which survives. Ibn Abl Tahir is, for 
example, an important source of information on Abu Tammam for all later 
critics; this is especially true for the Accounts of Abu Tammam of al-Suli. And Ibn Abl 
Tahir is, for example, the sole authority cited for information about the otherwise 
unknown ‘All ibn Wahb al-Muzanl. 48 

In their roles as rawf-commentators, individuals such as Ibn Abl Tahir evinced 
other related interests. Ibn Abl Tahir’s own writerly pursuits extended to include 
three overlapping areas, (1) anthology (; ikhtiyar ), (2) biography (akhbar), and 
(3) plagiarism ( sariqah ). This is borne out by surviving works and extracts, and by 
the titles of his lost works. Besides the Book of prose and poetry his anthologies 
include the Kitab Ikhtiyar ashlar al-shuara [The selection of the poetry of (various) 
poets], and several selections, seven by individual poets - Imru” al-Qays (fl. sixth 
century ce), Bakr ibn al-Nattah (d. 222/837), al-‘Attabi (d. after 208/823), 
Mansur al-Namari (d. 190/805), Abu al-‘Atahiyah (d. 211/826), Muslim ibn 
al-Walld (d. c. 207/823), and Di'bil (d. 246/860) - and one of rajaz- metre verse. 49 

In the case of some poets, Ibn Abl Tahir combines biography and anthology, 
e.g. the Kitab al-JamT ft al-shuara wa-akhbdrihim [The compendium on poets and 
accounts about them]. He produced similar works on Bashshar ibn Burd 
(d. c. 167/864), Marwan (d. c. 182/798) and the Marwanids, Ibn Harmah 
al-Qurashl (d. 176/792), and Ibn Q_ays al-Ruqayyat (d. c. 80/699). On Ibn 
Mayyadah (d. 146/763), Ibn Munadhir (d. c. 199/814), Ibn al-Dumaynah 
(fl. second/eighth century), and Abu al-Ayna” (d. c. 283/896) he produced akhbdr- 
only works, that is accounts without the accompanying poetry. 50 Needless to stress, 
the Book of Baghdad and numerous other works are works consisting primarily of 
historical and literary accounts (akhbar). It is in works such as these that Ibn Abl 
Tahir’s role as rdwl in its meaning of akhbar- transmitter is evident. His works on 
borrowings include the general work, Kitab Sariqdt al-shuara [The Borrowings/ 
Plagiarisms of the poets], and specific works about the borrowings/plagiarisms of 
Abu Tammam, and of al-Buhturi from Abu Tammam. 

Ibn al-Nadlm does not identify Ibn Abl Tahir as a narrator/transmitter ( rawi ) 
per se in his notice in The Catalog, but he has already characterized the individuals 
in the section to which Ibn Abl Tahir is assigned as “the narrators of accounts, 
the genealogists, and the chroniclers and biographers” ( al-akhbdriyym wa-al- 
nassdbin wa-ashab al-ahdath wa-al-ayat ). 51 This subsumes raxm, underscoring in 
particular its meaning as “narrator.” In his modern notice, Azarnush calls Ibn 
Abl Tahir an akhban.' 52 And, indeed, it is in this sense — and via akhbar collections 
— that he has come to be identified as a historian. However, Ibn Abl Tahir is also 
an important transmitter of akhbar transmitted by others, as al-SulI’s Accounts of 
Abu Tammam shows. In the section devoted to what Abu Tammam transmitted in 
al-Sull’s work, twenty-one out of twenty-three transmissions are on Ibn Abl 
Tahir’s direct authority. 53 Al-Suli also quotes a report in which Ibn Abl Tahir asks 
Abu Tammam whether he has someone specific in mind when he composed a 
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certain verse: this is, of course, in keeping with the role of the commentator- 
rawl. 54 Arazi has recognized Ibn Abi Tahir’s importance as rawl, averring: 55 

Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur can be considered to be the rawiyah who, more 
than any other, defined the elements constitutive of a classical approach, 
one of the most important stimuli of the massive movement of written 
redaction. He is part of the third generation of transmitters, the 
generation after al-Asma'l, one of poetic codification and of the 
appearance of theoretical works. 

As I adumbrated in chapter 1 above, the decision to write books exposing 
plagiarism is a “literary” or writerly one. It would seem that by the time Ibn Abi 
Tahir was writing, sariqah had been transformed from a term implying literary 
borrowing to one implying theft and plagiarism proper. 56 This change was 
occasioned by writerly and book-based concerns such as unambiguous attribution 
and the proprietorship of words. 57 Indeed, Ibn Abi Tahir appears to be the first 
critic to address Abu Tammam’s and al-Buhturfs plagiarisms 58 and thus may 
mark the starting point of the comparison between them 59 — a comparison that 
would engender a tremendous amount of discussion and epitomize the struggle 
within the literary-critical establishment to come to terms with the two kinds of 
poetry each represented. The views developed in this context were then 
developed further and applied to al-Mutanabbl (d. 354/965), which in part 
explains the existence of works dealing with his “plagiarisms.” The close 
relationship of al-Mutanabbl’s poetic output to the poetry and plagiarisms of Abu 
Tammam and al-Buhturl is apparent in later works on al-Mutanabbi, such as the 
Subh al-munabbi ‘an haythiyyat al-Mutanabbl [The prophecy of the bright morning on 
al-Mutanabbl’s high standing] of Yusuf al-Badl'i (d. 1073/1662). The first two 
short sections are about al-Mutanabbi and the next two about al-BuhtuiTs first 
encounter with Abu Tammam and their relations. Even the opening line of the 
section entitled “Views of Learned Men about the Poetry of MutanabbI” is 
expressed in terms of the earlier poets. 60 

One of the earliest uses of the word sariqat in a work devoted to the subject is in 
the Kitab Sariqat al-Kumayt min al-Quran [The Borrowings of al-Kumayt from the 
Quran] of Ibn Kunasah (d. 207/823). 61 As plagiarism implies an attempt to pass 
something off as one’s own, the term sariqat in Ibn Kunasah’s title must mean, 
rather than plagiarism, the borrowing of phrases and motifs, which anyone with 
knowledge of the Quran would be able to discern; it is unlikely that al-Kumayt 
was trying to pass off Quranic expressions and motifs as his own. The title would 
thus best be rendered “The creative literary borrowings from the Quran of 
the poet al-Kumayt.” Wolfhart Heinrichs has shown that the translations 
“plagiarism” for sariqah and “plagiarisms” for sariqat with respect to the poetry of 
the modern poets ( muhdathun ) is also inadequate given that that poetry’s “most 
basic prerequisite is intertextuality,” and “reference ... to predecessors in the 
literary past.” 62 For Heinrichs, sariqah is perhaps best understood as a “raid,” 
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sometimes illicit and sometimes incognito, but often legitimate, warranted, and 
in the open. Heinrichs’ observation about the acceptability of the raid should be 
reconsidered as an important characteristic of the literary culture. Raiding a 
superior camp may, for instance, confer prestige on one’s own. 63 

In Arabic literary critical terminology there is a distinct term for a “borrowing” 
(i akhdh) as opposed to outright plagiarism ( sariqah ). Writing about a line by Abu 
Nuwas, said by Muhalhil ibn Yamut (fl. fourth/tenth century) to be borrowed 
(makhudk, “indebted to”?) from another line by Kuthayyir (d. 105/723), al-Jurjanl 
observes “Should we say it is borrowed from him or should we consider it 
plagiarism?” ( A-kunna naqiil innahu makhudh minhu aw kunna naudduhu sariqah). M 
Some writers were, in effect, perfecdy content to borrow the words of others. In 
one anecdote, the secretary SaTd ibn Humayd uses the motifs and language of 
Ibn Abi Tahir in a letter he is composing to IsmaTl ibn Bulbul. 65 Ibn Abl Tahir 
himself is reported to have observed, “Were SaTd’s speech and poetry to be told, 
‘Go back to where you came from pit. to your people],’ SaTd would be left with 
nothing at all.” 66 


Ibn Abl Tahir, teller of tales 

How the narrator/transmiter ( rdwi ) went from simply being a transmitter/ 
commentator of poetry to becoming also a collector/transmitter of other kinds of 
accounts has been discussed earlier. Leaving Hadith collectors and transmitters 
aside (that is, persons interested only or primarily in Prophetic traditions), it is 
easy to see how collectors of biographical, historical, and literary information, 
such as Ibn Abl Tahir, Abu Hiffan and others, begin to acquire multiple roles and 
developing multiple narrative interests. 

Ibn Abi Tahir demonstrates just such interests. His interest in history was not 
purely the interest of a chronicler but that of a cultural and literary historian. 
Added to this was an interest in his own native culture, that of Iran in general, 
and Khurasan in particular. The surviving portion of Book of Baghdad, covering 
the caliphate of al-Ma’mun, dwells at length on the Khurasanian Tahirids. Ibn 
Abl Tahir includes the text of a letter from al-Tahir ibn al-Husayn to his son 
‘Abdallah in this account, one that has rightly been described as an early “mirror 
for princes” work. 67 The presence of a Fiirstenspiegel work in the Book of Baghdad 
comes as no surprise. Ibn Abi Tahir’s interest in Iranian culture and wisdom 
literature is corroborated by another professional activity of his, namely 
storytelling. 68 

Ibn Abi Tahir’s storytelling activity has, however, attracted the attention of no 
medieval or modern biographer - including the meticulous Iranian scholar 
Azarnush in spite of Ibn al-Nadlm’s explicit identification of Ibn Abl Tahir as 
one of the persons who wrote fables ( khurafat ) and evening stories ( asmar ): 69 

[T]he bookmen composed and made up fictional stories. One of the 
persons who did this (yqfta‘ilu) was a man known as Ibn Dallan/Dllan. 
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Another was known as Ibn al-Attar, and there were others. We have 
already mentioned above those who composed (kanaya malu) fables and 
evening stories told through the mouths of animals and other creatures 
[e.g. humans, jinn]. They are Sahl ibn Harun, All ibn Dawud, al-Attabl, 
and Ahmad Ibn AbT Tahir. 

This passage appears in the first part (fann) of the eigth section ( maqalah ) of The 
Catalog. The section is entitled “Accounts of the scholars and titles of the books 
they composed” ( Fi akhbar al-ulama wa-asma ma sannafuhu min al-kutub) and the first 
part is entitled “Accounts of the evening storytellers and fabulists and the titles of 
(evening) story and fable books” (Ft akhbar al-musdmirm wa-al-mukharrijin wa-asma 
al-kutub al-musannafah ft al-asmar wa-al-khurafat). Ibn Abl Tahir may be grouped 
with altogether four other named individuals. In addition to Sahl ibn Harun, All 
ibn Dawud, and al-Attabl from the passage quoted above, Ibn al-Nadhn names 
Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ in an earlier passage. 70 

That this section of The Catalog has not been mined extensively for the 
information it contains is regrettable. Macdonald scrutinized it in a 1924 article, 
and the tides of the books mentioned in this section (and elsewhere) in 77 te Catalog , 
were briefly analyzed by M. F. Ghazi in a 1957 article. 71 Ghazi lists altogether 
two hundred and forty-two works of imaginative literature, including romances, 
and names about twenty authors of such literature, omitting Ibn Abl Tahir (and 
al-Attabl) even as he identifies the others with whom Ibn Abl Tahir is grouped by 
Ibn al-Nadlm: 72 

According to the Fihrist, fables flourished at the hands of three authors: 
Abdallah Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, Sahl ibn Harun and All ibn Dawud. 

Ghazi does write that: 73 

other writers of far more modest backgrounds also cultivated this 
imaginative literature ... warraqs, copyists and booksellers, a greedy lot 
in search of paltry profits and whose zeal can obviously be explained by 
their love of lucre. 

It is true that Ibn al-Nadlm’s phrase, “wa-sannafa al-warraqun wa-kadhabu ... 
wa-mimman yafta e ilu ” conveys disapproval of the copyists’ activities. The tasnif 
(composition, compilation; also invention) of the bookmen is decried by others 
too, as is their kadhb (lie, fabrication; also fiction?). 74 The use of ijldala also signals 
a negative evaluation. It is a verb usually used in connection with kadhib (lie), as in 
“ifta‘ala ‘alayhi kadhiban ,” meaning “he forged a lie against him,” and is to be found 
in the phrase “al-khutut tufta'al” “handwritings are forged or falsified.” 75 But it is 
also the origin of such sayings as “a c dhab al-agham ma Jhiila ,” “the sweetest song 
is the one composed with originality, not in imitation,” and “agraf al-shir ma 
Jhiila ,” where the implications are clearly not negative. 76 
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Pellat is correct in observing that Ibn al-Nadlm contrasts khurafah and samar, 
but Ibn al-Nadim also specifically pairs the two terms. In Ibn al-Nadim’s usage, 
khurafah does seem to suggest fictitiousness or fictionality but it is also used to 
translate the Persian afsana (tale, fable). Ibn al-Nadim writes: 77 

The first people to compose fables ( khurafat ), put them into books, and 
store these in libraries, were the early Persians. They later composed 
these fables with talking animals. The next people to become absorbed 
by fables were the Ashkanian [= Parthian] kings, the third dynasty of 
Persian rulers. This [interest] grew and became more widespread in the 
time of the Sasanian kings. The Arabs translated them into Arabic 
whereupon masters of literary style and eloquence took them up, 
improving upon them and refining them, and composing similar works 
on this subject. The first book written on this subject was the Hazjar 
Afsana which means A Thousand Fables. 

Khurafah is said to have been the given name of a man from pre-Islamic times 
who claimed to have been carried off by demons. When he told stories of his 
adventure nobody believed him and the phrase “hadith Khurafah ” (story [worthy] 
of Khurafah) came into being, meaning “utterly fictitious talk.” 78 The Prophet 
Muhammad, however, vouched for the existence of the character and the 
veracity of his accounts. 79 Khurafah may also simply derive from the verb kharifa, 
meaning “to be senile” or “to talk nonsense.” If khurafat later unequivocally 
meant anything fictitious, it is clear that in the fourth/tenth century usage of 
al-Mas'udi and Ibn al-Nadim, it meant something quite specific. Al-Mas'udi uses 
khurafah both to translate the Persian afsana in his passage on the Thousand and One 
Nights and uses it also to indicate pagan/pre-Islamic myths. 80 The terms hikayah, 
hadTth , and khabar were, it is true, interchangeable by the eighth/fourteenth 
century in the broad meaning of story. 81 But in earlier times, the terms, as well as 
the vocations of the collectors, were different, often discrete. The diversity of 
storytdhng terms is an indication that “tales, legends and stories of all kinds were 
in vogue [in the first centuries] and that they were distinguished from one 
another with great precision.” 82 

Samar (pi. asmar) means soiree, evening story, evening entertainment, night 
session. From it derive words such as sdrnir, companion, 83 its plural summar, evening 
companions, 84 musamirun, evening storytellers, musamarat, evening discourse, 85 and 
tasamur, exchange of evening stories. 86 The nature of the samar is captured in a 
number of remarks made by eminent patrons and writers and in the titles of 
certain classic works of adab. Al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad is reported to have said, “We 
are the sovereign by day, but by night we are brothers all,” 87 underscoring the 
egalitarian atmosphere that obtained. This suggests that a broad spectrum of 
people attended the night sessions. Al-Tawhidl’s Kitdb al-Imta wa-al-muanasah 
[Delight and entertainment] is purportedly a “record” of conversations held on 
such evenings. 
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Abbott long ago cautioned against the (scholarly) tendency to consider the 
night sessions trivial or worldly, thereby overlooking “the fact that from the start 
some statesmen and scholars devoted part of the night to serious literary and 
religious discussions.” 88 Ibn al-Nadlm himself points out: 89 

The fact is — God willing — that the first person to devote the night to 
evening stories was Alexander. He had a group (qawrti) who made him 
laugh and listen to fables. He did not do this for amusement alone, but 
also for the sake of preserving [them]. In this way, some of the kings who 
came after him also used the Hazar Afsana which included a thousand 
nights, but less than two hundred stories as each story was told over 
several nights. I have seen it in its entirety several times. It is truly a 
shabby and stupid book. 

Ibn al-Nadim continues: 90 

Al-Jahshiyari, the author of the Book of ministers {Extab al-Wuzara ), began 
compiling a book for which he selected a thousand evening stories 
(asmar ) from the stories of the Arabs, Persians, Greeks, and others. Each 
division {juzf [ = night? story?] was self-contained, unconnected with 
any other section. He convoked the evening storytellers and obtained 
from them the best of what they knew and in which they excelled. He 
[also] selected whatever he found agreeable in books devoted to evening 
stories {asmar) and fables ( khurafat ). He was [an] accomplished [scholar] 
and was able to assemble four hundred and eighty of the nights. Each 
night corresponded to one complete evening story consisting of more 
or less fifty pages. But death overtook him before he was able to 
accomplish his goal of collecting a thousand nights. I saw a number 
of sections/stories in the handwriting of Abu al-Tayyib, the brother of 
al-ShafiT. 91 

Before this, those who composed evening stories and fables told through 
the mouths of people, birds, and beasts consisted of a group that 
included ‘Abdallah Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, Sahl ibn Harun (ibn Rahiyun) [sic], 
and ‘All ibn Dawud, the secretary of Zubaydah, among others. We have 
dealt with the accounts of these authors and what they composed in 
appropriate sections of this book. 

Al-Jahshiyari died in 331/942, and thus probably collected from the musamirun 
late in the third/ninth and/or early in the fourth/tenth centuries. Al-Jahshiyari’s 
collection, which Ibn al-Nadlm says he saw in one recension, is not extant. Of 
al-Jahshiyari’s works, only the Kitab al- Wuzara wa-al-kuttab [Book of ministers and 
secretaries] survives: sections of this work are quoted in other works, e.g. by Yaqut 
in the Ibn Abl Tahir notice in the lrshadt al-aftb [The guide for the intelligent] , 92 
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It is not known whether al-Jahshiyari knew, or had even met, Ibn AbT Tahir who 
was much his senior, but certainly probable that the latter was anthologized by 
al-Jahshiyari as Ibn al-Nadlm appears to name only the most accomplished and 
well-known storytellers. 

Ibn al-Nadlm also records the titles of the storytellers’ books. In so doing, he 
provides us with the titles of books he had read, seen, heard, or read about, and 
those in, or originally in, Arabic. He does not name any soiree or fable books by 
Ibn AbT Tahir in section eight of The Catalog, but he does, in the Ibn Abl Tahir 
notice, mention the following four works: 93 

1 Kitab Tarbiyat Hurmuz ibn Kisra Anushirwan 

[The education of Hurmuz ibn Kisra Anushirwan]; 

2 Kitab Khabar al-malik al-allft tadbir al-mamlakah wa-al-siyasah 

[The account of the great king and the management and administration of 
the kingdom]; 

3 Kitab al-Malik al-muslih wa-al-wazjr al-miim 

[(The story of) the virtuous king and the supportive vizier]; and 

4 Kitab al-Malik al-babili wa-al-malik al-misn al-baghiyayn wa-al-malik al-haklm 
al-rumi 

[(The story of) the two tyrannical Babylonian and Egyptian kings and the 
wise Byzantine king]. 

These may be what Ibn al-Nadlm has in mind when he refers to Ibn AbT Tahir’s 
fables and evening stories. If Ibn AbT Tahir did recount these stories during 
evening storytelling sessions, there is no record of it. For Ibn al-Nadlm, these are 
manifestly books, written compositions which were circulated and sold. I shall 
return to Ibn Abl Tahir and storytelling in chapter 5 below. I turn in the next 
chapter to Ibn Abl Tahir’s other writerly occupations. 
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A contention of this study is that the constitution of the litterateur ( adlb ) of the 
mid- to late third/ninth century was increasingly influenced and mediated by the 
new dominance of writerly and book culture. Books and writing were making 
inroads such that litterateurs now operated in a milieu permeated by the written 
word. In this chapter I focus on Ibn Abi Tahir as I attempt to show that writing, 
books and writerly culture influenced the litterateur’s professional activities, that 
is, his trade, occupation, employment, and pursuits. 

Ibn Abi Tahir, Teacher 

The only known categoric statement about Ibn Abi Tahir’s professional activities 
is one made by Ja'far ibn [Muhammad ibn] Hamdan (d. 323/935) in the lost 
Kitab al-Bdhir ft (al-ikhtiyar min) asKdr al-muhdathm [Book of splendor on (selections 
of) the poetry of the moderns], quoted by Ibn al-Nadim in the Catalog notice 
devoted to Ibn Abi Tahir. The passage in question reads as follows (the divisions 
in square brackets are mine): 1 

[1] Innahu kana muaddiba kuttabin c ammi[yya]n [2] thumma takhassasa [3] wa- 
jalasa ft suq al-warrdqin ft al-janib al-sharqi 

This passage poses a number of problems. That it emanates from someone possibly 
hostile to Ibn Abi Tahir need not detain us as there is no reason to assume that the 
facts have been falsified. At issue, rather, is the precise meaning of the passage in 
light of the multiple, sometimes technical, discrete meanings of the words muaddib, 
kuttab, ' dmm/ c dmmiyyan , takhassasa, and jalasa. The slipperiness of this phrase has not 
escaped scholars, and their translations, interpretations, and decisions reflect some 
of the different ways in which the constituent words and the statement as a whole 
may be understood. MacGuckin de Slane translates the passage as follows: 2 

[He] commenced his career as a low schoolmaster and katib. He then 
rose to considerable eminence and opened a shop in the book-bazar on 
the west side of the Tigris. 
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Clement Huart is more expansive: 3 

[He] was first of all a teacher, then a private tutor in wealthy families 
and finally followed the trade of a copyist of manuscripts, for which he 
opened a shop in the Suq al-Warraqm. 

Bayard Dodge is more literal and leaves no term untranslated: 4 

He was first a teacher in a common school, but later did private 
work, being established at the Paper Workers’ Bazaar on the East 
Side. 

And Franz Rosenthal summarizes the passage, as follows: 

He started out as a teacher and eventually took up residence in the 
bookmen’s bazaar in the Eastern quarter of Baghdad. 5 

Literally, a muaddib is anyone who instructs, technically in proper behavior. As 
the active participle of addaba, it also means one who instructs or imparts adab. 
Notwithstanding Makdisi’s suggestion that muaddib was completely interchange¬ 
able with the terms mukattib and muktib (one who teaches writing), the term nahwT 
(grammarian), and the term muallim (one who imparts knowledge [57m ] = 
teacher), 6 muaddib is used almost exclusively to refer to tutors. What kind of 
teacher/tutor is meant in Ibn Abl Tahir’s case is complicated by the fact that 
muaddib is in construct with kuttab. 

Kuttab (pi. katatib ) means elementary school or writing school. 7 In this meaning 
it is used interchangeably with maktab, also elementary school, but the term kuttab, 
in this meaning, pre-dates maktab , 8 The kuttab was “the most specifically 
designated institution of learning for subjects of adab,” a Quran school, a 
grammar school, a grade school and secondary school, most especially a school 
where writing was taught and where learning was “dispensed at a higher level 
than what is normally understood in modern times as elementary.” 9 The maktab/ 
kuttab was thus a preparatory school. This preparation began at a young age, 
around seven years. 10 Further training would take the form of an apprenticeship, 
private tuition, autodidacticism, and travel. 

In his work on teachers, the Kitdb Adab al-muallimm [On the proper conduct of 
teachers], Ibn Abl Tahir’s contemporary, the North African Ibn Sahnun (d. 256/ 
870), identifying the subjects to be studied in a maktab, writes: 11 

They [students] ought to be taught arithmetic, but it is not required ... 
and poetry, rare words, classical Arabic, penmanship and all of 
grammar.... The inflection of the Quran is obligatory, so too its 
vocalization, spelling, beautiful calligraphy, measured reading, and 
recitation. All these are required. There is no harm in teaching them 
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the poetry — free of obscenity — of the early Arabs, and the stories of 
their deeds, but this is by no means required. 

Talas suggests that in Abbasid times educators were divided into two groups, one 
specializing in Quran instruction, the other in language and literature. This is 
possible but there is no explicit statement to that effect in the sources. 12 That 
poetry was in fact taught at the primary/elementary level is confirmed by Ibn Abl 
Tahir himself. He writes in the introduction to volume twelve of his Book of prose 
and poetry that one reason he does not include the complete texts of the Muallaqat 
poems is their renown, and another reason is that they are the “first thing the 
children (, al-sibyan ) are taught in school.” 13 It is probable that he knew this first¬ 
hand and actually taught the poems. 

If we read the description of Ibn Abl Tahir as “muaddiba kuttabin 'ammiyanf 
'ammiyyan modifies muaddib , 14 and thus describes an ordinary or regular tutor (or 
teacher), very likely one who teaches in a public rather than a private school, 
perhaps one with numerous students rather than just a select few. If we read 
“muaddiba kuttabin ‘amminf ‘ammin modifies kuttab , and so describes the school 
rather than the teacher, again a public school rather than a private school, an 
ordinary rather than a specialised one. In either case, the general sense is similar. 
De Slane’s translation “a low schoolmaster...” reads more commonness into the 
word e amm than is indicated by the phrase, but many disparaging remarks are in 
fact recorded in the sources about the teaching profession. A few examples will 
suffice: when he is accused by Ibn Sa'dan of being a Rafidl, the wit Abu al-Ayna 5 
calls him “a mere schoolteacher;” 15 an accusation of lack of eloquence on the part 
of the celebrated grammarian Tha'lab (d. 290/904) is framed as follows: “[His] 
method is the method of elementary school teachers ( madhhab al-muallimm);” 16 
and in an early fifth/tenth century collection of popular proverbs, “ Ahmaq min 
muallim kuttab ,” “Stupider than a schoolteacher,” is recorded. In these and other 
cases, it is muallims, teachers, who are being singled out, and not muaddiba, tutors. 
Ahmed notes this when he points out that it was the teacher, not the tutor 
(muaddib), who was held in low regard. 17 This underscores the fact of a 
(qualitative) difference between school teaching and tutoring. Muhammad ibn 
Habib (d. 245/860) disliked both teaching and private tutoring, leaving both 
professions maintaining that teaching children affected one’s mind, even if they 
were caliphs or their children. 18 But Ibn al-Nadim is aware of the distinction 
between muaddib and muallim. When describing the litterateur al-Washsha’ 
(d. 325/937), for instance, Ibn al-Nadim writes “wa kana nahwiyyan mualliman 
li-maktab al-ammahf“ he was a grammarian, a teacher in a public school.” 19 

The juxtaposition of ‘ammiyyan/‘ammin with the verb takhassasa, and the use by 
Ibn al-Nadim (and others) of ‘amrm and khassi to mean Sunni and Shiite 
respectively, has led some scholars to another reading of “muaddib kuttab ‘ ammzyan .” 
In fact, al-Khaqanl, in a two-volume history of the poets of Baghdad, understands 
the passage in question to refer expressly to Ibn Abl Tahir’s sectarian affiliation: 
“He was a Sunni schoolteacher and then became a Shiite,” where 1 ammiyyan has 
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become sunniyyan , and takhassasa become tashayyaa . 20 Ghayyad adopts the same 
reading and, although it is his own interpretation, imputes this to Ibn al-Nadlm. 21 
It is true that Ibn al-Nadim understands ‘ammt to mean Sunni, and khassi to mean 
Shiite, but such readings are reserved by him for Juqaha and are unlikely in Ibn 
Abl Tahir’s context (see chapter 5 below). 22 I (along with de Slane, Huart, Dodge 
and Rosenthal) take “thumma takhassasa” to mean that Ibn Abl Tahir “then 
specialised.” This could mean that he became a private tutor and/or that he 
concentrated on only a few subjects and students. In any event, a transition from 
the public to the private, and from the general to the specialized, is indicated. 

Some scholars have argued that in many instances khassah and ' ammah imply 
elite and sub-elite as opposed to elite and the masses respectively. 23 The sub-elite 
are those people occupying the echelons immediately below those occupied by the 
caliph, senior military leaders, and government officials. This would include, but 
would not be limited to, merchants, lawyers, aspiring litterateurs, the wealthy, and 
foreign or visiting scholars: in short the literate, or would-be literate, bourgeoisie, 
and the intellectuals. The use of C dmm in the Ibn al-Nadlm passage would then not 
refer to the common people but rather to a sub-elite, and takhassasa would still 
refer to the elite. Adopting either of those readings, Dodge’s “but later did private 
work” is admissible (the “but” is unnecessary). Huart believes that Ibn Abl Tahir 
taught the children of the wealthy. He does not indicate whether this is his 
interpretation of Ibn Abl Tahir’s profession pre- or post-“specialization.” 24 

One meaning of takhassasa is “to excel” or “to distinguish oneself.” 25 De 
Slane’s “He then rose to considerable eminence” depends on this meaning but 
what he intends by it is unclear. Is he suggesting that Ibn Abl Tahir became well- 
known and sought after, and that is why he then moved to the Bookmen’s 
Market? Or does he mean that he came to be highly regarded tout court ? I view 
Ibn Abl Tahir’s “specialization” as coinciding in pertinent ways with his move to 
the Bookmen’s Market: takhassasa can, for example, be taken to mean that Ibn 
Abl Tahir gave specialized instruction in writing. This would include, but not be 
limited to, the drafting of official correspondence, papers, public speeches, and 
training in the writing of prose. 26 Another plausible meaning is that Ibn Abl 
Tahir first taught at a preparatory level and then moved on to what Makdisi calls 
“graduate studies.” 27 In any event, the move and the specialization underscore 
Ibn Abl Tahir’s connection to writing and writerly culture. 

It is not clear how much the teacher in a kuttab earned probably somewhere in 
the range of two and a half to three dinars a month. 28 Often, the teacher’s salary 
consisted of the fees he received from the families of the students. It is possible 
that he charged different amounts to different families, that he charged one fee, 
or that it was determined by market forces. The reputation of a teacher 
permitted him to charge a premium but certainly not as much as a private tutor. 
Ibn al-Sikklt (d. c. 243/867) taught the children of the poor, then tutored for ten 
dirhams a lesson. 29 And Hisham ibn Mu'awiyah (d. 209/824) was paid ten dinars 
per month to tutor the son of an official. 30 Chancery clerks and private tutors 
earned far more. The monthly starting salary at a dtwan in the mid-third/ninth 
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century was on the average between 10 and 15 dinars. 31 For everyone but the 
wealthy, living in Baghdad in the third/ninth century was financially burdensome. 
Sabari estimates that at the beginning of the third/ninth century, one dinar per 
month had sufficed to maintain an average family whereas one dinar per day was 
necessary for subsistence by the end of the century. The high cost of living that 
century is to be noted, especially in 201/822 and 251/865, during the siege of 
Baghdad, and during the war between al-MustaTn and al-Mu'tazz; in 260/873, 
the year in which rising prices affected the whole Islamic world; and in 272/885, 
the year of a price increase caused by al-TaT, the farmer-general of revenues, 
who knowingly obstructed the re-stocking of Baghdad. 32 

Now, Ibn Abl Tahir is described as having jalasa in the Bookmen’s Market. 
Jalasa means ‘to sit,’ and from it derive several words connected with educational 
and literary activity. 33 The one with widest application is rnajhs [pi. majalis ], 34 the 
numerous meanings of which include gathering, session, course, literary circle, 
and academy. 35 In the context of adab there were two important types of majlis: 
both were held in the homes of poets and writers, 36 and also in the shops of 
merchants, namely literary salons, and study-sessions. Majlis in fact designated 
the session (class), the place where that session was held (class ‘room’), and the 
subject of the session and its participants (class/course), who might, by virtue of 
continued association with a professor or lecturer, turn into a coterie. Examples 
of majalis abound: three examples will suffice. The poet Ibrahim Ibn Lankak used 
to sit ( jalasa ) in the Basra Congregational Mosque where a group of common 
people ( qawm min al-dmmah ) used to sit with him ( jalasa ilayht ). 37 The North 
African poet Abbas ibn Nasih al-Thaqafi (d. c. 238/852) describes a majlis at the 
home of Abu Nuwas as follows: 38 

I found al-Hasan [= Abu Nuwas] seated ( jalisan ) in a lofty seat 
surrounded by the aspiring men of letters ( muaddibm ) 39 of Baghdad.... 

I greeted him and took a place ( jalastu ) (=sat) at the edge of the 
gathering (majlis). 

Ibn al-Ruml used to sit ( kanayajlisu ‘indana ) in ‘Abdallah ibn Wasif al-Nashfs shop 
in Baghdad. 40 The use of the verbs jalasa mda and jalasa C inda, like jalasa ila in the 
passage in The Catalog about Ibn Abl Tahir, imply more than just being seated 
and, as is attested in other instances of the use of jalasa, imply circumstances 
specifically related to the professions of teaching and bookselling. Ibn Abl 
al-Azhar (fl. third/ninth centuiy) reports: 41 

I was one day at the majlis of Bindar ibn Lirrah al-Karkhl, in the vicinity 
of his home on ‘Abd al-Rahlm al-Razzaml Lane in a shop of one of the 
abna when a group of his students were present. 

For de Slane, a rise in eminence not only accounted for Ibn Abl Tahir’s 
professional move “to the book-bazaar,” but also prompted him to open a shop. 
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Interpreting jalasa to mean “he opened a shop” - Huart does so too - is 
conjectural but attractive because it establishes that Ibn Abi Tahir had a 
bookshop. Rosenthal’s “took up residence” is also attractive because it establishes 
Ibn Abi Tahir’s place of residence, but is also conjectural. Dodge is more 
circumspect, opting for “being established at the Paper Workers’ Bazaar.” 
Although Ibn Abi Tahir may have lived in the Bookmen’s Market at some point, 
the only explicit information in the sources about his place of residence puts him 
elsewhere. Al-Sull writes: 42 

Sawwar ibn Abi Shura'ah reported to me, saying: “Ahmad Ibn Abi 
Tahir came to me one day and said: ‘I would like you to thank 
al-Buhturi for me. He met me in al-Mukharrim and said to me: ‘Did you 
come from your home in Bab al-Sham up to here on foot?”’ 

Now, if Ibn Abi Tahir did live in the Bookmen’s Market and jalasa does mean that 
he held mqjalis, or has some other cognate professional meaning, then Ibn Abi 
Tahir could have jalasa in his home. But even if Ibn Abi Tahir’s move was (only) a 
professional one he may well have held mqjalis at his bookshop. 

Indeed, Ibn Abi Tahir’s connection to the Bookmen’s Market is a fact that has 
attracted the notice of virtually every biographer and student of his career. 
Whereas it is nowhere explicitly stated that he became a copyist/bookseller, it has 
become the opinion of many scholars that he was one. 43 Certainly a move there 
is most easily explained by a desire to become a bookman ( warrdq ). 

Ibn Abi Tahir, Bookman 

The word warraq (pi. warraqun ) from waraqah, a sheet, describes the individual who 
engaged in wiraqah, that is, who transcribed professionally. 44 By extension, it is the 
word used to denote scribe, copyist, bookbinder and bookseller, meanings 
attested in the medieval dictionaries and in adab works of the third/ninth century. 
In the meaning of copyist it is synonymous with the terms nasikh and nassakh, both 
from nasakha, to copy. Warraq is also occasionally a synonym for the term katib in 
the meanings “writer” and “writer of artistic prose.” 

Paper was introduced some time after 133/751. 45 Its widespread use in 
government circles has been dated to the time of Barmakid ascendancy, 158-69/ 
775—85, and an operational paper mill is attested for Baghdad by 178/794. 
Attempts on the part of the caliph al-Mu‘tasim to manufacture paper in Samarra 
in 221/836 did not, however, meet with success. 46 By the late second/eighth 
century — at the very earliest - and certainly by the third/ninth century, the 
Bookmen’s Market of Baghdad, the suq al-warrdqin, could boast one hundred 
shops. 47 Le Strange summarizes the various sources as follows: 

From the HarranI Archway up to the New Bridge over the Sarat Canal 
both sides of the roadway were occupied by the shops of the papersellers 
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and booksellers, whose market was in this quarter [= Sharqiyyah], as 
also on the bridge itself; and this market was called after them the Suq 
al-Warraqln, more than one hundred booksellers’ shops being found 
there. 

By 274/888, the Market was well established. Upon Ja'far ibn Ahmad 
al-MarwazI’s death in Ahwaz that year, his books were brought to Baghdad 
and sold, Ibn al-Nadhn reports, in the Taq al-Harranl. 48 In this market, located 
in the fief or suburb ( qatt’ah or rabad) of Waddah, north-east of Karkh, 49 many of 
the udaba would meet to exchange ideas and information, and socialize. 50 

Warraqs who were copyists only were also available for hire and for contract- 
work and could find employment in several quarters. They were employed by 
the caliph, not only as employees in government (chancery) service, and in the 
academies and institutes, such as the Bayt al-Hikmah, but also for more mundane 
work. They are specifically mentioned in the budget of the caliph al-Mu'tadid 
(r. 279-89/892-902). 51 A number of writers also had their own personal copyists. 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq employed a copyist by the name of al-Azraq. 52 Al-Kindl 
employed a group of copyists (all of whose names followed the same pattern). 53 
Al-Jahiz (d. 285/898), who is credited with an epistle in praise of copyists (Ft madh 
al-warraq) and another censuring them (Ft dhamm al-warraq ), 54 had his own 
copyist. 55 Similarly, the philologist Ibn Durayd (d. 322/934) had a warraq who 
came to be known as al-Duraydl, after his employer. 56 

Although some booksellers were themselves copyists, others employed copyists 
to work for them when they received orders for books. Ibn Abl Azhar (fl. third/ 
ninth century) reports that a young neighbor of his, al-Fayruzan (fl. third/ninth 
century), worked as a copyist in the shop of‘Allan al-Warraq al-Shu‘ubl (fl. third/ 
ninth century), sometime copyist in the Bayt al-Hikmah. Al-Fayruzan was a warraq 
himself and had a shop in which he sold books and transcribed (yansakhu ). 57 The 
warraq' s shop, stall, or booth was called a dukhan or hanut. 58 The sale of books in 
the bookshops was usually done “over the counter” but also by auction ( nida ); 59 
potential buyers sat in a circle and bid for the book. In some cases, the bookseller 
operated a family business. 60 This may have been the case with Ibn Abi Tahir, 
though the occupation of his son, Abu al-Hasan ‘Ubaydallah (d. 313/925), who 
wrote a continuation of his father’s Kitab Baghdad, is not explicitly indicated in the 
sources. 61 

Not surprisingly, the early warraqs were Quran copyists; in the first century 
after the death of the prophet Muhammad, all were traditionists. 62 These warraqs, 
known in Medina as ashab al-masahif, ‘the people of scripture/codices,’ made the 
Qurans available in codex form. 63 The late second/eighth century, however, saw 
an increase in the demand for books, both in the religious and non-religious 
spheres. The warraqs, who once dealt only in Quran- and Hadith-related 
materials, and who were by default the only real stationers, now found themselves 
part of an environment in which books about the past (ayyam and ta’rlkh), about 
poets (tabaqat), books of poetry (dtwans), and adab works, were in increasing 
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demand. This demand was occasioned by the arrival of paper and the paper 
industry, and brought with it changes. Books came to be copied, bought, and sold. 
In fact, the early Iraqi scholars in the fields of language and literature became 
known as as/iab al-kutub, book men. Warrdqs also began to compose their own 
books, including volumes of stories and fables. Ibn al-Nadim writes that 64 

Evening stories (asmar) and fables (khurafat) were much sought after and 
enjoyed in the days of the Abbasid caliphs, especially in the days of 
al-Muqtadir [r. 295-320/908-32] . 65 Accordingly, the bookmen ( wanaqun ) 
composed ( sannafa) and made up [fictional] stories ( kadhabu ). 

An oft-cited passage in the opening pages of the Book of songs refers to the 
treachery of warrdqs , 66 And al-Mas'udl, who warns unscrupulous writers and 
copyists not to plagiarize or alter his work, 67 records the following anecdote 
involving Abu al-Ayna 5 : 68 

One day he [Abu al-Ayna 5 ] attended the gathering (rnajlis) of a certain 
vizier. The subject of the Barmakids, their generosity and their liberality 
was broached, so the vizier turned to Abu al-Ayna 5 — he had heaped 
high praise upon them, their patronage, and their favor - and remarked, 
“You overstated their qualities and exaggerated your descriptions of 
them. That was just the invention of the bookmen (tasmf al-warrdqui ) and 
the fabrication/fiction of writers (kadhb al-mualltfiri)” “Why is it that the 
bookmen don’t lie about you, your excellency?” retorted Abu al-Ayna 5 . 

The vizier fell silent and the onlookers were surprised indeed by Abu 
al-Ayna 5 ’s audacity. 69 

Indeed, copyists, like teachers, were sometimes held in low regard. As Abbott 
notes: 

The rank and file of students, young scholars and laymen had to be 
content with the indifferent commercial advantage of the average 
copyists or booksellers, for whose services and stock of books there was 
ever-increasing demand. 70 

And like the teacher, the warrdq was often not well-off. Abu Hiffan once asked a 
warrdq how he was doing, and he replied: 

My life is more constricted than an inkwell, my body more delicate than 
a guide-sheet, my standing more fragile than glass, and my face blacker 
in people’s eyes than ink mixed with vitriol. My [measly] lot is more 
negligible than the pen’s [fine] slit, my hands are weaker than a reed, 
my food is more bitter than gall, my drink more acrid than ink, and my 
misfortune more insistent than glue. 71 
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In 232/845, a large papyrus sheet for official correspondence cost one-twelfth of 
a dinar (two dirhams). Copying cost one-tenth of a dirham per page, or two 
hundred and forty pages per dinar. 72 For most copyists, therefore, copying seems 
to have only been enough to provide subsistence, especially those who only 
copied and did not, or could not, compose works of their own. Marc Berge, 
writing about al-Tawhldl’s first profession, observes that copying “was no menial 
calling; it was often the prerogative of a highly educated elite of men of learning 
but [ofj no private means who could be relied upon to produce an accurate text.” 73 
Al-Tawhldl himself writes: 

The reason I left ‘Iraq and came to this [= Ibn ‘Abbad’s] door, and 
sought refuge in the company of those [seeking patronage] here, was to 
be delivered of the brutal misery [of my profession], since the market for 
copying in Baghdad was bad. 74 

The question of income was mediated by the exigencies of the market. The copy 
of a scientific work by someone with expertise in that field would fetch a higher 
price than the work of a copyist in the field of adab, one whose work might easily 
be accomplished by other competent technicians. Most of the copying was done 
by self-employed copyists, whose work as such was their sole means of livelihood, 
either because they had no other choice, or because they chose to do so in order 
to avoid compromising their dignity and morality by working for government 
officials (whose sources of income were believed by many to be of dubious 
origin). 75 Some copyists were authors in their own right. 

Most biographers emphasize the fact that Ibn Abi Tahir was a baligh 
(pi. bulagha), literally “an eloquent,” more accurately “an eloquent master of 
prose style” — this mastery is one of the principal reasons why accusations of 
incorrect and ungrammatical speech leveled at Ibn Abi Tahir must be taken with 
a grain of salt. Indeed, Ibn Abi Tahir’s eloquence is usually mentioned first in 
biographical descriptions of him. Being identified as a baligh often referred to the 
fact that one was a writer of prose. 76 Being a baligh (noun), as opposed to baligh 
(adjective) demonstrated that one was competent/qualified to compose in prose. 
The bulagha were consequently individuals gifted and/or well-trained in the 
writing of prose. 77 Hence Rosenthal’s decision to render al-SakhawI’s 
characterization of Ibn Abi Tahir as baligh with “an outstanding stylist.” 78 The 
kind of writing to which this at first referred was epistolary ( rasa il ) but it also 
accommodated other kinds of prose, such as works in the nasihat al-muluk (advice 
to rulers) genre, and works of ethics, argument, and debate, in short, works of 
adab. This, as well as the foregoing points, are illustrated by three lists produced by 
Ibn al-Nadlm. The first identifies forty-three bulagha [eloquent prose stylists], 79 the 
second names the top ten. 80 All the individuals are katibs, secretaries, of one kind 
or another, and all flourished before or in the early third/ninth century. Ibn 
al-Nadlm gives no indication why later bulagha, such as Ibn Abi Tahir potentially, 
do not figure on the list, but there is a third list, the ‘modern men of eloquence’ 
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( al-bulagha al-hadatH), consisting of only three names: Ibrahim ibn al-‘Abbas al-Suli, 
al-Hasan ibn Wahb, and Sa'ld ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. 81 All three are katibs. 

Ibn Abl Tahir, Author 

The words katib and its plural kiittdb designate directors, secretaries, and clerks in 
government service in the chanceries, of all ranks up to and including Secretary 
of State, and thus broadly denote all civil servants. 82 From kataba , to write, katib 
also means “writer, scribe, expert in writing.” 83 References in various sources to 
Ibn Abl Tahir as a katib are, therefore, either an indication that he was attached 
to a chancery in a professional capacity, or that he worked as an independent 
writer, letter-writer and author. By independent, I mean neither attached to a 
government institution nor retained by private individuals. His access to 
documents of state, as cataloged, for example, in the section on rasail (letters, 
epistles) in the Book of prose and poetry ; cannot be adduced as strong evidence for 
government employment as letters were often circulated outside of chanceries. 
Such was the case, for example, of the letter of Tahir ibn al-Husayn to his son 
'Abdallah. 84 And Ibn Abl Tahir’s associate Abu ‘All al-BasIr for example, is 
described by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz as “ kdtiban risdliyyan,” “a letter-writer,” which letters 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz describes as numerous, and widely and well-known. 85 This last 
statement is an indication that letters were composed for a wider readership, 
circulating beyond the (two) correspondents. Indeed, the letter and epistle in 
Arabic, as in many other literary traditions, became a literary form and conceit 
through which one could instruct, inform, announce, and criticize. 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Ibn al-Nadim, and Yaqut, who might be termed Ibn Abl 
Tahir’s “literary” biographers, make no reference whatsoever to the fact that he 
was a katib? 6 On the other hand, al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, al-Dhahabl, and 
al-Sakhawi, who might be termed Ibn Abl Tahir’s “non-literary” biographers, 
call him “ al-Kdtib .” When the latter do so, however, it is not within the descriptive 
part of the notice, but as a constitutive part of Ibn Abl Tahir’s name, e.g. “Ahmad 
Ibn Abl Tahir, al-Kdtib Abu al-Fadl.” 87 The “literary” biographers do not use 
the designation “al-Kdtib,” but either name Ibn Abl Tahir’s many works 
(Ibn al-Nadhn, Yaqut) or mention the fact of their number and popularity (Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz). Conversely, the “non-literary” biographers do use the designation 
“ al-Kdtib ” but only mention one work, Book of Baghdad. And no notice or anecdote 
makes any reference to chancery employment of any kind. This suggests that 
“ al-Kdtib ” is meant to function as a laqab (honorific, nickname) and not as a 
professional designation. Use of the nickame “ al-Kdtib ” thus becomes a way for 
the name as a whole to draw attention to Ibn Abl Tahir as a writer. “ Al-Kdtib ” is 
thus better rendered “Author,” “Writer,” or even “Learned Writer.” 88 
Significantly, when al-Mikall (d. 436/1044) identifies the poets he is including 
in the introduction to his anthology al-Muntakhal, he includes Ibn Abl Tahir in 
the section on modern poets (al-rnuhdathun) and not in the section on ministers 
and state secretaries [al-wuzam wa-al-kuttdb ). 89 
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One anecdote which explicitly identifies Ibn Abl Tahir as one of three katibs 
met by Abu al-Yusr Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Shaybanl (d. 298/911), a 
Baghdadi scholar visiting al-Andalus, reads as follows: 90 

The travelers who came to al-Andalus from the East include: Abu 
al-Yusr Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Shaybanl from Baghdad, who lived 
in Qayrawan and was known as al-Riyadl. He had certificates of 
audition from the majority of the Hadith scholars, jurists, and 
grammarians of Baghdad, among whom he met al-Jahiz, al-Mubarrad, 
ThaTab and Ibn Qutaybah. Among poets, he met Abu Tammam, 
al-Buhtuii, Di'bil and Ibn al-Jahm; and among the katibs [secretaries/ 
writers] he met SaTd ibn Humayd, Sulayman ibn Wahb and Ahmad Ibn 
AbT Tahir, among others. 

Sulayman ibn Wahb and SaTd ibn Humayd are explicitly identified as chancery 
katibs in the sources, and both held high office. 91 There is, however, no direct 
evidence that Ibn Abl Tahir was in government employment. If it is curious, that 
two of the members of the trio would be such well-known government servants 
and one not, it is equally curious that al-Jahiz would be in a trio with Ibn 
Qutaybah and ThaTab. 92 I would argue that here, again, katib means writer in 
Ibn Abl Tahir’s case, and not secretary. The conflation is explained by the fact 
that he wrote letters, taught katibs, and associated with prominent katibs. The 
conflation may be said to hold true also for SaTd ibn Humayd: he was a katib 
in government service but is also remembered as an accomplished private writer 
of letters and epistles. The three do not in fact form such a surprising trio. 
Considerable contact is attested between Ibn Abl Tahir and SaTd ibn Humayd, 
and to a lesser extent, between Ibn Abl Tahir and the Wahb family. 

Michael Carter has suggested that the “average katib, far from existing in the 
rarefied atmosphere of philology, calligraphy and literature, live [d] and 
breathe [d] in a much more practical element, namely money,” and that he 
was for the most part engaged in accounting and in financial management. 93 This 
view and the further view that “the katib evidently lived with money and thought 
about little else,” are overstated. 94 Also to be revisited is Carter’s contention that 
“the ideal katib portrayed in the sources, especially the adab- writers, is a fiction 
and a literary cliche.” 95 There is, however, considerable anecdotal evidence for 
the affluence of katibs. Ibn Abl Tahir’s associate Abu Hiffan, whom al-Khatlb 
al-Baghdadi describes as having occupied a position of literary eminence (kana 
lahti tnahall kabir), on seeing several katibs riding by, once declaimed: 96 

Oh Lord, the vilest of the vile ride 

while my feet are bloody from trodding the ground. 

If only You would carry me, like You do them, 

Or else, at least (agree to) carry me the second-time round! 
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Abu Hiffan is complaining that katibs can afford to ride whereas he himself 
cannot because of the financial burden. 

Ibn Abi Tahir also experienced financial difficulty. One anecdote, mentioned 
above, shows this, and it is the same Abu Hiffan who is his companion in 
penury. 97 That anecdote clearly points to the fact that Ibn Abi Tahir was not 
wealthy; this may explain why he was staying with Abu Hiffan, 98 for whom 
indigence is attested. 99 It is interesting, and significant, that they looked to obtain 
money by employing a ruse (that was bound eventually to backfire) to get a few 
dinars, rather than seek the money directly from al-Mu‘alla or another “patron.” 
The decision of Ibn Abi Tahir and others like him to criticize and satirize, and 
even to “make prominent enemies,” 100 may have contributed to his inability to 
support himself better. What it certainly strongly suggests is that individuals such 
as Ibn Abi Tahir were not dependent on patrons or patronage. And it also 
supports the contention that katib in Ibn Abi Tahir’s case means writer, not civil 
servant. 

Ibn Abi Tahir was the author of approximately sixty works, everything from 
letters to multi-volume critical studies, from editions of poetry to verse 
anthologies, but very little of his output survives. There can be no one satisfying 
explanation for the survival of some works and not of others. In the case of a 
good many writers and compilers, both well-known and not so well-known, no 
works of theirs survive. In other cases, even works that had very wide currency in 
their own time or shortly thereafter were soon lost to posterity. Al-Mas'udl 
(d. 345/956) speaks, for example, of the no longer extant Kitab al-muluk wa-akhbar 
al-madm [Book of kings and accounts of the past] of ‘AbId/‘Ubayd ibn Sharyah 
(fl. late second/eighth?) as being widely known and circulated. 101 And as early as 
the time of the writing of The Catalog, in 367/977, Ibn al-Nadlm observes that the 
last volume of Ibn Abi Tahir’s fourteen-volume Book of prose and poetry is already 
lost. 102 Loss of works was certainly common. Indeed, the movement of books was 
not always benevolent or beneficial to the author or posterity. Merchants, for 
example, might sell multi-volume works for a profit, thereby often dispersing the 
work irretrievably. 103 

Information about Ibn Abi Tahir’s works may principally be obtained from the 
two main notices devoted to him, namely the bio-bibliographical entries in The 
Catalog of Ibn al-Nadlm (d. after 985) and the Guide, for the intelligent of Yaqut 
(d. 1229). Yaqut states that he is citing Ibn al-Nadlm’s list and, in effect, deviates 
from it in only a few cases. These deviations are in any case typically alternatives 
to titles furnished by Ibn al-Nadlm. Nonetheless, five titles reported by Ibn 
al-Nadlm are not to be found in Yaqut. 104 Some titles, which do not form part of 
the Ibn al-Nadlm/Yaqut list, are mentioned in literary and literary-critical 
sources of the fourth/tenth century. Most of these are ekher alternative titles for 
ones already attested, or names of sections, chapters, or constituent parts of 
known works. In a few cases, they are altogether different works. 

The only erstwhile critical bibliography of Ibn Abi Tahir’s works is that of 
Muhsin Ghayyad in the introduction to his 1977 edition of the first part of the 
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twelfth volume of the Book of prose and poetry i 105 Ghayyad duplicates Yaqut’s list 
and supplements it with comments about the deviations of the latter from Ibn 
al-Nadnn’s list. He comments at length on Ibn Abi Tahir’s originality and does 
include a few titles indicated in other sources, 106 but his division of Ibn Abi 
Tahir’s works into two groups, historical ( ta’nkhiyyah ) and literary ( adabiyyah ), is 
insufficiently nuanced and does not account for works that may overlap the two 
rubrics, including for example the Book of Bahgdad, which is characterized by a 
great deal of emphasis on matters cultural too. The following listing of titles of 
works is organized (speculatively) into likely generic clusters. 107 Translations of 
the titles into English are followed by attested variant titles (and their 
translations). 

# 1 

Kitab Tarbiyat Hurmuz ibn Kisra Anushirwan 106 

Book of the education of Hurmuz ibn Kisra Anushirwan 

Variant titles: (a) Kitdb Marthiyat Hurmuz ibn Kisra Anushirwan [Elegy on Hurmuz ibn 
Kisra Anushirwan ( d . 590 ce )]; 109 (b) Kitab Martabat Hurmuz ibn Kisra Anushirwan 
[The high rank of Hurmuz ibn Kisra Anushirwan] 110 

# 2 

Kitab Khabar al-malik al-ali ft tadbir al-mamlakah wa-al-siyasah 

Book of the story of the great king and the management of the kingdom and its 

administration 

Variant titles Kitab Khabar al-malik al-dnlft tadbir al-mamlakah wa-al-siyasah (The story 
of the distressed king and the management of the kingdom and its 
administration] 111 

# 3 

Kitdb al-Malik al-muslih wa-al-wazir al-muin 112 

Book of [the story of] the conciliatory king and the supportive vizier 

# 4 

Kitdb al-Malik al-Babill wa-al-malik al-Misn al-bdghiyayn wa-al-malik al-haklm al-Rumi 
Book of [the story of] the two tyrannical Babylonian and Egyptian kings and the 
wise Byzantine king 

Variant title: Kitdb al-Alalik al-Babill wa-al-malik al-Misn al-bdghiyayn wa-al-malik 
al-hallm al-Rumt [The story of] the two tyrannical Babylonian and Egyptian kings 
and the gentle Byzantine king 

# 5 

Kitdb al-Hijab 113 

Book of chamberlainship 114 
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# 6 

Kitab al-Marufln min al-anbiya 
Book of known prophets 

Variant title: Kitab al-Muriqin min al-anbiya [Noble prophets] 115 

# 7 

Kitab Jamharat Bani Hashim 

Book of collected [genealogies] of the Banu Hashim 

# 8 

Kitab al-Khayl, kabir 
Book of horses, unabridged 

# 9 

Kitab al-Tard 
Book of the hunt 

# 10 

Kitab al-Mukhtalif min al-mutalif n6 

Book of differences between similar [names] 

# 11 

Kitab Asma al-shuara al-awail 
Book of names of the first poets 

# 12 

Kitab Alqab al-shuara wa-man c urifa bi-al-kuna wa-man c urifa bi-al-ism 

Book of the nicknames of poets, and of those [poets] known by their agnomens, 

and of those known by their given names 117 

# 13 

Kitab Man anshada shiran wa-ujTba bi-kalam 

Book of those who recited poetry and were answered in words 

# 14 

Kitab Maqatil al-fursdn 
Book of murdered heroes 118 

# 15 

Kitab Maqatil al-shuara 
Book of murdered poets 
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# 16 

Kitab al-Jami ft al-shuara wa-akhbarihim 

The compendium on poets with accounts about them 119 

# 17 

Kitab Ikhtiyar ashlar al-shuara 

Book of selections from the poetry of [various] poets 

Variant titles : (a) Kitab Ikhtiyarat ashlar al-shuara [Selections of poetry by (various) 
poets]; (b) Kitab Fi ikhtiyarat asliar al-shuara [Book of selections of poetry by 
(various) poets] 

The following are either parts of # 17 above, 
possibly part of # 36 below, or discrete works 

# 18 

Kitab Ikhtiyar shir Imra 5 al-Qays 

Book of selections from the poetry of Imru 5 al-Qays [d. c. 565 ce] 

# 19 

Kitab Ikhtiyar shir al-rajaz 

Book of selections of rajaz- meter poetry 

# 20 

Kitab Ikhtiyar shir Bakr ibn al-Nattah 

Book of selections from the poetry of Bakr ibn al-Nattah [d. 222/837] 

# 21 

Kitab Ikhtiyar shir al-Attabi 

Book of selections from the poetry of al-'Attabl [d. 208/823 or 220/835] 

# 22 

Kitab Ikhtiyar shi r Mansur al-Naman 

Book of selections from the poetry of Mansur al-Namarl [d. 190/805] 

# 23 

Kitab Ikhtiyar shir AbT al-Atahiyah 

Book of selections from the poetry of Abu al-‘Atahiyah [d. 211/826] 

# 24 

Kitab Ikhtiyar shir Muslim 

Book of selections from the poetry of Muslim [d. 207/823] 
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# 25 

Kitab Ikhtiyar shir Di‘bil 

Book of selections from the poetry of Di'bil [d. 246/860] 

# 26 

Kitab Akhbar Bashshar wa-ikhtiyar shi‘rihi m 

Book of accounts about Bashshar [d. c. 167/784] and a selection of his poetry 

Variant titles:^ a) Kitab Ikhtiyar shi r Bashshar [A selection of the poetry of Bashshar]; 
(b) Bashshar wa-al-ikhtiyar min shVrihi [Bashshar and a selection of his poetry] 

# 27 

Kitab Akhbar Marwan wa-Al Marwan wa-ikhtiyar asKarihim 

Book of accounts about Marwan [ibn Abi Hafsah] [d. c. 182/798] and the House 
of Marwan and selections from their poetry 121 

Variant title : Marwan wa-al-ikhtiyar min shirihi wa-akhbdr Al Marwan [Marwan, 
selections from his poetry, and accounts about the House of Marwan] 

# 28 

Kitab Akhbar Ibn Harmah wa-mukhtdr shirihi 

Book of accounts about Ibn Harmah [d. c. 176/792] and selected poetry 122 

# 29 

Kitab Akhbar wa-shir ‘Ubaydallah Ibn Qavs al-Ruqayyat 

Book of accounts and poetry of ‘Ubaydallah Ibn Qays al-Ruqayyat [d. c. 80/ 
699] 

# 30 

Kitab Akhbar Ibn Mayyadah 

Book of accounts about Ibn Mayyadah [d. c. 136-46/753-63] 

# 31 

Kitab Akhbar Ibn Munadhir 

Book of accounts about Ibn Munadhir [d. c. 199/814] 

# 32 

Kitab Akhbar Ibn al-Dumaynah 

Book of accounts about Ibn al-Dumaynah [d. early second/eighth r.] 

# 33 

Kitab Sariqat al-shuara 

Book of the borrowings/plagiarisms of the poets 123 
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The following works are either sections of #33 above, 
or possibly discrete works 

# 34 

Kitab Sariqat Abi Tammam 

Book of the borrowings/plagiarisms of Abu Tammam [d. c. 232/845] 124 

# 35 

Kitab Sariqat al-Buhtun min Abi Tammam 125 

Book of the borrowings/plagiarisms of al-Buhtun [d. 284/897] from Abu 
Tammam 

# 36 

Kitab al-Manthur wa-al-manzum. 14 vols 
Book of prose and poetry 

Variant title : Kitab al-Manzflm wa-al-manthur [Book of poetry and prose] 126 
Volumes 11, 12 and 13 are extant and published piecemeal 127 

# 37 

Kitab al-Muallifin 
Book of authors 

Variant title: Akhbar al-muallifin (Accounts concerning authors) 128 

# 38 

Akhbar al-muluk 

Accounts concerning rulers 129 

# 39 

Kitab Baghdad 130 
Book of Baghdad 

Variant titles : (a) Tafikh Baghdad [History of Baghdad]; (b) Akhbar Baghdad [Accounts 
concerning Baghdad]; 131 (c) Ta’nkh akhbar al-khulafa [Chronicle of accounts 
concerning the caliphs]; (d) Akhbar al-khulafa [Accounts concerning the caliphs] 132 
Most of volume 6 is extant and published. 133 

# 40 

Kitab Fadl al-Arab ‘aid al-Ajam 

Book on the superiority of the Arabs over the Persians 

# 41 

Kitab Mufakharat al-ward wa-al-najis 

Book of the boasting-match between the rose and the narcissus 
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Variant title : Kitab Fada’il al-ward ‘ ala al-natjis [Book on the superiority of the rose to 
the narcissus] 

# 42 

Kitab al-Hadaya 
Book of gifts 

# 43 

Kitab al-Jawahir 
Book of gems 

# 44 

Kitab al-Muwashsha 

Book of the adorned (or embroidered) 

# 45 

Kitab al-Illah wa-al-alil 134 

Book on affliction and the afflicted 

Variant title.: Kitab al-Ghullah wa-al-ghalil [Burning thirst and ardent desire] 

# 46 

Kitab al-Hila [or Hutiy] 

Book of ornament and raiment 

Variant title.: al-Hali wa-al-hulal 135 

# 47 

Kitab Akhbar al-mutazarrifat 136 

Book of the accounts of women displaying/affecting [wit and] elegance. 157 

# 48 

Kitab al-Mughramvn 
Book of those infatuated 

# 49 

Kitab al-Munis 
Book of amusement 

# 50 

Kitab al-Muzah wa-al-muatabat 
Book of [love-] play and reproaches 

Variant title: Kitab al-Mizaj wa-al-muatabat [Temperament and reproaches] 138 
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# 51 

Kitab Lisan al-uyiin 

Book of the language of the eyes 

# 52 

Kitab Qalaq al-Mushtaq 

Book of the disquiet of the yearnful 139 

# 53 

Kitab al-Mutadhirin 

Book of those who make apologies in verse 

# 54 

Kitab Ftidhar Wahb min habqatihi 140 

Book of the apology of Wahb on breaking wind 

Variant title: Kitab Vtidhar Wahb min dartatihi ul [Book of the apology of Wahb on 
farting] 

# 55 

al-Risalah ft al-Nahy c an al-shahawat 
Epistle on the restraint of lusts 

# 56 

Risalah ild Ibrahim ibn al-Mudabbir 

Episde addressed to Ibrahim ibn al-Mudabbir [d. 279/893] 142 

# 57 

Risalah ild ‘Alt ibn Yahya 7 143 

Epistle addressed to ‘All ibn Yahya [d. 275/888 or 889], I 

# 58 

Risalah ild All ibn Yahya II 144 
Epistle addressed to ‘All ibn Yahya, II 

# 59 

Risalah ft dhatnm Ibn Thawabah 

Epistle in censure of Ibn Thawabah [d. 273/886 or 277/890] 145 

# 60 

Risalah ild Abi All al-Basir ft hija Ibn Muk(ar)ram wa-thalbihi 

Epistle addressed to Abu ‘All al-Basir [d. after 252/866], in satire of Ibn 

Muk(ar)ram [fl. third/ninth century] 146 
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# 61 

Kitab Akhbar AbT al-Ayna ’ 

Book of accounts about Abu al-'Ayna? [d. c. 283/896] 

Ibn Abl Tahir was a bookman par excellence, evincing wide-ranging interests in 
subjects cultural, literary, and literary-critical, and writing about them in works of 
which, alas, few survive. What was Ibn Abl Tahir’s stake in these matters, if any? 
I broach that question in the next two chapters. 
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NAVIGATING PARTISAN SHOALS 


In the preceding two chapters I explored the connections between professional 
activities and writerly culture, suggesting that paper and writing influenced adab 
and the professional choices of udaba 1 in new ways. In this chapter I focus on 
ethnicity, doctrine, and party in an attempt to show that such attachments played 
a decreasingly important role in the constitution of udaba in the new writerly 
environment. 

The contention that one’s Shiism, for example — or indeed any ideological 
position to the extent that it is readily identifiable 1 - played a determining role in 
the formation of the litterateur needs to be re-examined when considering the 
writerly culture of third/ninth century Baghdad. A particular ethnic, doctrinal, 
or partisan affiliation might appear to have ensured someone a position in the 
secretariat, or blacklisted him from it; might appear to have secured a poet 
patronage in some quarters, and excluded him from others; and it might appear 
to have granted some access to certain individuals, institutions, and materials, and 
close doors to others. The argument that al-Ma’mun, for example, sought the 
company and support of Mu'tazilites, or vice versa, or that al-Mutawakkil, for 
example, sought the company of individuals who were anti-Shiite, or vice versa, 2 
may be true, but the mechanisms of that identification and disidentihcation need 
to be scrutinized. Admittedly, religious or sectarian disagreements were often 
inseparable from personal rivalries; 3 and religious and sectarian alignment were 
also often connected to professional necessity and self-interest. Patronized writers 
and poets evidently catered to their patrons. Even as (purportedly) free a spirit as 
al-Jahiz pandered to his patron: 4 

Since you do me the honour of giving [my books] your attention, and in 
case it is not possible for you to delve into them and acquaint yourself 
with them thoroughly because of the responsibilities which overcome 
you, I ask you, in the name of your shining magnanimity and abundant 
virtue to content yourself with the general outlines, and to acquaint 
yourself rather with the subjects of the various chapters by leafing 
through the first few pages. 
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Uncertainty about someone’s doctrinal affiliation was common. This uncertainty 
was additionally complicated with regard to Shiism because of the practice of 
taqiyvah, concealing one’s Shiism in unfavorable circumstances. 5 Individuals were 
therefore sometimes quizzed about their doctrinal or sectarian affiliations by peers 
and patrons. Al-Mutawakkil once said to the wit Abu al-'Ayna’, “I hear you are a 
Rafidl [lit. someone who rejects (the first two caliphs)]... ?”, i.e. a Shiite, to which 
Abu al-'Ayna’ replied: 6 

Commander of the Faithful, how can I be a Rafidl when my origin is 
Basra, my home its Friday Mosque, my teacher al-Asma'l, and my 
neighbors the Bahilah (tribe)? 

Yet, Abu al-'Ayna’, who is not identified by Sunni biographers as Shiite, or 
particularly pro-Shiite for that matter, is included in the section on poets of the 
Prophet Muhammad’s noble family (Bad shuara ahl al-bayt) by the Shiite scholar 
Ibn Shahrashub (d. 588/1192) in his Ma'alim al-ulama ’ [The guideposts of the 
learned guides] in the sub-section describing those who concealed their Shiism 
by practising taqiyyah. Ibn Shahrashub also includes Abu Tammam and al-Still in 
this sub-section: these are poets who praised the family of the Prophet 
Muhammad, rather than Shiite themselves. 7 It is reasonably clear that by 
including poets who were not necessarily Shiite in their catalogs, Ibn Shahrashub 
and others were claiming well-known figures as Shiite. 

The poet al-Buhtun was blatant about the fact that he went whichever way 
the prevailing wind blew when it came to doctrinal affiliation. In one anecdote, 
al-Kajjl (d. 292/905), citing an early verse of al-Buhturl, asks him whether that 
does not effectively show him to be a Mu'tazilite. 8 Al-BuhturT replies: 

“That was my religion in the reign of al-Wathiq, then I repudiated it in 
the reign of al-Mutawakkil.” So I [al-Kajjl] said: “That’s a pretty 
doctrine that changes with the ruler.” 

Ibn Abi Tahir, ‘son of a Persian noble’? 

Ibn Abi Tahir’s full name was Abu al-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur 
al-Marwarrudhl. His nisbah (ethnic or relator name) al-Marwarrudhi shows that 
he was from Marw al-Rudh, a town on the Murghab river in Khurasan, 9 the 
large north-east Iranian province that first came under Muslim influence and 
control c. 31/651 and played a critical role in the Abbasid overthrow of the 
Umayyad caliphate. Ibn Abi Tahir’s father’s given name (ism), Tayfur, confirms 
the family’s Khurasanian origins, as it is overwhelmingly attested for individuals 
from Khurasan and its environs 10 (and only attested in the post-classical Islamic 
period 11 ). Nothing else is known about Ibn Abi Tahir’s father and paternal line. 
Abu al-Faraj does mention that the nisbah of the first cousin (mother’s sister’s son) 
of one “Abu al-Fadl al-Katib” is al-TusI. 12 If this Abu al-Fadl is Ibn Abi Tahir - 
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which appears likely as Abu al-Faraj does refer to Ibn AbT Tahir in this way 
elsewhere in the Book of songs 13 — and Tus being a town in Khurasan, it may be 
supposed that Ibn Abi Tahir’s mother was also from Khurasan. 

Ibn al-Nadim notes specifically that Ibn Abi Tahir was “min abna Khurasan min 
awlad al-dawlah.” 14 The abna Khurasan were the descendants of the original ah! 
Khurasan army who became the backbone of support for al-Ma’mun within the 
walls of Baghdad. 15 They were, consequently, members of the Abbasid 
aristocracy. Their status was based not only on their membership (or forbears’ 
membership) in the loyal Khurasanian regiments that brought the Abbasids to 
power, but also on their possible descent from Persian nobility. 16 In the Book of 
Baghdad Ibn Abi Tahir himself describes the abna as being either muwalladun 
(of mixed Arab/Persian parentage), or the sons of dihqans (Persian notables/ 
nobles). 17 The ethnic breakdown of the abna Khurasan has been the subject of 
some debate. Some maintain that it designates the largely Arab military 
regiments loyal to the Abbasid cause, others that it denotes a mixed Khurasanian 
population of mawali (non-Arab Muslims affiliated to Arab Muslims) and Arabs, 
which may or may not have had military status. Part of the confusion stems from 
the distinction that must be made between abna 7 ah! Khurasan regiments loyal to 
al-Ma’mun and abna /ah! Khurasan regiments loyal to his brother al-Amin during 
their war. 16 In his exhortation to his (mixed) abna troops as they faced the 
predominantly Persian troops of Tahir ibn al-Husayn (d. 205/821), the caliph 
al-Amin’s (r. 193-8/809-13) general, 'Abd al-Rahman ibnjabalah al-AbnawI, 
addressed them as follows: “O People of the Abna 5 , O Sons of Kings.” 19 

As with the abna Khurasan in Ibn al-Nadlm’s description, the precise 
connotation of awlad al-dawlah is also difficult to fix. 20 Brockelmann has 
understood awlad al-dawlah to mean that Ibn Abi Tahir was “descended from a 
princely family.” 21 Ghayyad has questioned this interpretation. 22 Indeed, 
“ al-dawlah ” here would seem rather to be the Abbasid state, suggesting, in turn, 
membership in the aid Khurasan rather than in a princely family. Ibn Abi Tahir 
therefore appears to be from a Khurasanian family of possibly noble descent. 
Clement Huart’s conjecture that the name TayfUr ( tay-fhr ) derives from the Pahlavi 
taka puthra, “children/sons of the dynasty,” would, if true, provide corroborating 
evidence for Ibn Abi Tahir’s noble Persian background, and correspond to Ibn 
al-Nadim’s awlad al-dawlah , 23 though some, such as Dodge, take this a step further 
to imply that he was an Abbasid official. 24 The Old Iranian viso puthra, “the son of 
the house,” i.e. prince, however, was more prevalent than taka puthra, and there is 
no evidence that Ibn al-Nadim knew Pahlavi, his remarks about the Persian script 
notwithstanding. 25 For his part, de Slane suggests that Ibn Abi Tahir was the son 
of a KhurasanI slave, but this too is an unsupported claim. 26 

Ibn Abi Tahir and Doctrine 

No medieval biographer or writer pronounces on the question of Ibn Abi Tahir’s 
doctrinal affiliation, nor does Ibn Abi Tahir make a statement about it himself. 
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The only textually supportable argument in favor of Ibn Abl Tahir’s possible 
Shiism is his fourteen-line elegy on Abu al-Husayn Yahya ibn ‘Umar, a Shiite 
rebel killed in battle in Kufa in Rajab 250/August 864 on the order of the caliph 
al-MustaTn (r. 248-52/862—6) 27 - an argument that has been advanced by 
Shawqi Dayf, who believes that both Ibn Abl Tahir and Abu ‘All al-Basir were 
Imam! Shiites who concealed their Shiism for fear of reprisal. 28 Said Boustany 
believes that Ibn al-Ruml practised this kind of concealment too. 29 Ibn Abl Tahir’s 
poem was possibly recited in Samarra, where Yahya’s head was displayed, or else 
before the large crowds that are known to have gathered in Baghdad. 30 In the 
elegy Ibn Abl Tahir attacks the Sunni caliphal family for its usurpation of the 
rights of the House of ‘All. Al-Mas‘udl (d. 345/946), who is credited with an 
active sympathy for the family of the Prophet and for the Shiites - and who was 
probably himself an ImamI, born in Kufa to Shiite parents 31 - is the only author 
to mention Ibn Abl Tahir’s poem or to preserve any part of the text. He does not 
identify his source for Ibn Abl Tahir’s poem, but it was no doubt one of the many 
written works on which he relied in his own composition (one hundred and sixty- 
five in the case of the Muruj al-dhahab [Meadows of gold] alone), or else notes 
from the lectures of any of his numerous professors: these included al-Suli and 
Ibn Durayd, both of them well acquainted with the works of Ibn Abl Tahir. 32 
The elegy opens as follows: 33 

Farewell Islam, for it is departing with the Prophet’s departing family, 
farewell. 

Losing them means losing all glory and splendor, and seeing the thrones 
of benevolence crumble. 

Can eyes close in sweet repose when the Prophet’s own ancestors’ 
repose is underground? 

The Prophet Muhammad’s home has been deserted by Faith and by 
Islam; it is now abandoned. 

Saldmun ‘ala ’l-islamifa-hwa muwaddaun 

idha ma tnada dlu ’n-nabiyi fa wadddii 
Faqadna ’l-ula wa 3 l-majda 'inda ftiqadihim 

wa-adhat ‘urush al-makrumati tadddau 
A-tajmdu 1 aynun bayna nawmin wa-madja in 

wa-li 3 bni rasulillahifi 3 t-tarbi madjdii 
Fa-qad aqfarat darn 3 n-nabiyi Muhammadin 

min ad-dmi wa ’l-islami fa ’d-daru balqdii 

Al-Mas‘udl mentions that many elegies were written for Yahya ibn ‘Umar and 
that he has recorded some of these in his Kitdb al-Awsat [The middle book] , 34 but 
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in the Meadows of gold it is to the elegy by Ibn Abl Tahir that he gives pride of 
place. 

Boustany has suggested that the poet Ibn al-Rumfs (d. 283/896) strong Shiite 
(and Mu'tazilite) sentiments came out into the open with the recitation/ 
publication of his elegies on the very same Yahya ibn ‘Umar elegized by Ibn Abl 
Tahir. 35 But, as al-Ma‘arn (d. 449/1058) observed centuries before Boustany, the 
imputing of Shiite beliefs to Ibn al-Rumi - and by extension to any poet - is open 
to serious question: 36 

The Baghdadis insist that [Ibn al-Rumi] was a Shiite and invoke as 
evidence of this his poem rhyming in the letter jmi [= elegy on Yahya 
ibn ‘Umar], To my mind, his practice is no different from that of any 
other poet ( wa-ma arahu ilia ‘ala madhhab ghayrih min al-shuara). 

For al-Ma‘arrI then, this sort of Shiism is nothing more than a conceit, a Shiism of 
poets, as it were. Indeed, even Boustany concedes that there are no indications, 
apart from this elegy to Yahya, that Ibn al-Rumi was in fact Shite. 37 

In an anecdote reported by Abu al-Faraj al-Isbahani (d. 356/967) on the 
authority of his uncle al-Husayn in both the Book of songs and the Kitab Maqatil 
al-Talibiyvm [Book of murdered Talibids] Ibn Abl Tahir describes being in the 
home of one of his friends in the company of Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad (ibn ‘All) 
ibn Salih ibn ‘All al-Hasam. 38 Abu ‘Abdallah (d. 255/869) was an ‘Alid poet who 
was imprisoned by al-Mutawakkil in 240/854 for three years. 39 He spent some 
time in Samarra where he befriended SaTd ibn Humayd; it is possibly the latter’s 
home that is described in the anecdote. Ibn Abl Tahir writes that Abu ‘Abdallah 
remained indoors until the middle of the night and that when he was to leave Ibn 
Abl Tahir feared for his safety, in spite of the fact that he was carrying a sword. 

Abu ‘Abdallah is one of numerous Shiites with whom Ibn Abl Tahir was in 
contact. But, as with Ibn Abl Tahir’s elegy to Yahya ibn ‘Umar, it is not possible 
to adduce this contact as evidence of his Shiism, or Shiite sympathies. It is true 
that Ibn Abl Tahir praised ‘All ibn Yahya al-Munajjim and Isma'il ibn Bulbul for 
example, prominent Shiites both. On the other hand, many of Ibn Abl Tahir’s 
professional and personal contacts included Sunnis, his close friend Abu Hiflan 
for instance. There is, in short, nothing to suggest a predisposition by him to or 
against anyone because of his doctrinal, or presumed doctrinal, affiliation, and 
certainly nothing to suggest that others were predisposed one way or another 
toward him for doctrinal reasons either. 

Ibn Abi Tahir and Persia 

Ibn Abl Tahir was from Khurasan and of Persian origin. But that someone was 
Persian and Khurasanian does not perforce reveal anything about that 
individual’s doctrinal affiliation. The equation of Khurasanian origin with Shiism 
is incorrect. As Heinz Halm has noted, “It must be borne in mind that the Shia 
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originated in the Arabian milieu of Kufa and may thus be understood neither as 
an expression of Iranian mentality - as has long been believed - nor yet as the 
revenge of Aryan Iranianism on Islam and the Arabs.” 40 On the other hand, 
one’s Persian origin could have implications. In the case of Ibn Abl Tahir his 
Persianness appears to have played a significant role in his literary activity and 
output. 

The role of Persian culture in the elaboration of Arab-Islamic culture has long 
been recognized. This role is illustrated by an anecdote reported by Ibn Abl 
Tahir himself in the Book of Baghdad.* 1 In it, the litterateur Abu Amr Kulthum ibn 
‘Amr al-'Attain (d. 208/823 or 220/835) is at the court of Muhammad ibn Tahir 
ibn al-Husayn (d. 259/873) in Raqqah and addresses a certain Yahya ibn 
al-Hasan in Persian. The Persian-speaking Yahya responds by saying: 42 

Abu Amr, what’s with you and this gibberish?’ He said, ‘He answered 
me saying, “I’ve gone to that country of yours three times and copied the 
Persian books that are in the library in Merv.” The books were brought 
there and added to the holdings by Yazdajird; they have remained there 
to this day. Then he said, “I copied what I needed, and then traveled to 
Nishapur. I had traveled ten farsakhs, to a village known as Dhudar, 43 
when I remembered a book I had not yet finished with. So I returned to 
Merv and spent several months there.”’ He said, ‘So I said, “Abu Amr, 
why did you transcribe Persian books?” and he replied, “Are ideas 
(ma’am) 44 and eloquence anywhere but in the books of the Persians? We 
may have the medium ( lughah [= language, i.e. Arabic]), but they have 
the import (ma’am).” ’ After that, we would [often] trade gems of Persian 
literature and converse at length in Persian. 

Al-'Attabl was an Arab litterateur of Northern Syria who moved to Baghdad, 
where he became known as an administrator and letter-writer, a witty courtier, 
and an accomplished poet. 45 He had had to flee the court of Hartin al-Rashld, 
where he was a sometime poet and evening storyteller, possibly because of his 
attachment to the Barmakids; Ahmad al-Najjar credits al-'Attabi’s interest in 
matters Persian to this closeness to the Barmakids. 46 Al-'Attabl managed to return 
to Baghdad later and flourished during the caliphate of al-Ma’mun. His poetry 
was highly regarded by his contemporaries and by posterity. The only attested 
edition of al-'Attabl’s poetry is in fact a selection made by Ibn Abl Tahir, the Kitab 
Ikhtiydr shi’r al-’Attdbi [A Selection of the Poetry of al-Attabi]. 

Ibn al-Nadim includes al-Attabi in his list of the (forty-three) most eloquent 
men ( asma al-bulagha), where he is also described as learned. 47 He appears to 
have been an autodidact, obtaining his knowledge from books. 48 Indeed, 
al-'Attabi’s consultation of Persian manuscripts in Merv and Nishapur may have 
been in order to glean from them material for his stories and other works. Cejpek 
believes that the single works adapted into Arabic were selected “with great care, 
preserving in this way the best and most interesting samples” from the Sasanian 
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period. 49 A great portion of what was preserved of Middle Persian literature 
passed over into Arabic literature, and helped form “a special kind of literature, 
known as adab, namely instruction on correct and successful behaviour in any 
given situation.” 50 Regrettably the tides of none of al-Attabl’s works hint explicitly 
at his interest in Iranian culture (or at his storytelling [discussed below]), except 
perhaps the Kitctb al-Adab [On Proper Conduct]. 51 

The incident that prompts al-Attabl to address Yahya ibn al-Hasan in Persian 
is an exchange between the latter and a servant of his. Several decades later, 
al-Tabari would hear verses declaimed in Persian in Maragha, the capital of 
Azerbaijan. It is certainly not surprising that Persian continued to be spoken 
in areas where Arabization did not completely take root, and where people of 
Persian descent, language, and culture continued to dominate. As Rypka 
observes: 52 

A hundred-and-fifty years after the Arab invasion we find in 
Transoxania, Nishapur and Tukharistan a swarm of men of letters 
who no longer write exclusively in Arabic, but also in Persian or only in 
Persian. 

This situation is attributed by Rypka to the patronage of the Tahirids (205-59/ 
820-72), who, he believes, could not and did not take such an indifferent or 
hostile attitude towards the Persian language as is frequently supposed. 53 The 
importance of the Tahirids in Ibn Abl Tahir’s mind is demonstrated by the fact 
that he devotes a substantial portion of the surviving volume of the Book of Baghdad 
to them. 54 

As for Ibn Abl Tahir’s knowledge of Persian, there is no explicit statement to 
the effect that he knew or spoke it. As the child of first-generation KhurasanI 
inhabitants of Baghdad, he may reasonably be expected to have spoken Persian 
as a mother tongue. But even if he did not speak it natively, the fact that he 
reports anecdotes that include Persian exchanges may indicate that he learned 
Persian, like al-Attabi and others. Indeed, as suggested above, the possibility that 
his fables were translations from, or adaptations of, Persian texts cannot be 
excluded, especially in light of the considerable volume of translation undertaken 
in the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries. 

If they were not translations from Persian, several of Ibn Abl Tahir’s works 
were certainly inspired by Persian models. The adoption of Persian literary 
models and adaptation of Persian material were not necessarily cases of direct 
written transmission, but could have also been acquired through oral tradition. 
Stephen Belcher, developing B. E. Perry’s argument, argues, for example, that 
the Book of Sindbad is not of Indian origin but a product rather of medieval Near 
Eastern fiction. Belcher alerts us to: 55 

the possibility that Sindbad was not originally composed in Persian (or Pahlavi) 
at all, but in Arabic, and that what is meant when Ibn al-Nadlm, for 
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instance, says that such a book is Persian [= Fihrist, p. 186, line 6] is that 
the story is Persian , although the redaction may be Arabic, or that the Arabic 
redaction represents a compilation of a variety of written Persian sources (such as 
single-episode romances and the tradition of andarz). 

Interest in Persianate material of this kind has been attributed specifically to the 
influence of the attachment to Persian ideas and ideals of the new Abbasid 
administrative class, the secretaries ( kuttab ). Because of these administrators’ 
interest in right government, the argument goes, there is an attendant interest in 
Persian stories illustrating right government. 

There was undoubtedly also a popular interest in past Persian glories and 
proper kingly behavior. There were in fact numerous tales dealing with kings, 
wise men and philosophers. 56 The characters in these traditions and tales were 
based on historical figures, Sasanian emperors such as Ardashlr, Bahrain Cubln, 
and Khusraw I Anushirwan, and wise ministers, notably Buzurgmihr. Ardashlr 
(incidentally the person credited with the founding of Ibn Abl Tahir’s hometown, 
Marw al-Rudh 57 ) and Anushirwan are remembered for organizational initiatives 
within government, for their testaments, and for their actual, or literary, debates 
with heretics and adherents of religious sects. 58 As for Hurmuz IV (r. 579-90), 
although Byzantine historians portray him as a proud man of mediocre 
intelligence, in al-Tabari’s account for instance, he is compassionate toward the 
common folk, severe with his nobles and the Zoroastrian clergy (which led to 
their revolt and his execution), and just, surpassing even the legendary justice of 
his father Anushirwan (r. 531-79). These figures generated fictionalized personae 
that became a vehicle in the third/ninth century for edifying tales. These also 
generated a number of stories and stories within stories, including those in the 
“education of princes” genre, called in Arabic nasihat al-muluk, literally “Advice 
for rulers” ( Fiirstenspiegel [mirrors for princes]). 59 Cognate works consisted of 
testaments to heirs, advising them on matters of state, ethics, power and justice, 
and often included aphorisms and sentences. 

It is undoubtedly the case that the “advice for rulers” literature appealed to 
the secretaries, counsellors, courtiers, and writers in the late Umayyad and early 
Abbasid periods. 60 But it is also true that Persian and other kinds of Near Eastern 
works provided models for other kinds of writing with a wider appeal, such as 
historical narratives and chronicles, romances, and debate and disputation 
literature. 61 When al-Mas'udi writes in an oft-cited remark that he was shown a 
book written in 113/731 based on works in the collections of Persian Kings, he is 
providing evidence for continued interest in transmitting this material well into 
second/eighth century. 62 Translated into Arabic from Persian for the caliph 
Hisham (r. 105—25/724—43), this book contained information on Persian history, 
science, and architecture, and included portraits. 63 Zoroastrian works were also 
copied and translated into the third/ninth century. 64 

This generic variety is evident in Ibn Abl Tahir’s oeuvre. One of his lost works 
unambiguously illustrates his interest in Persian “advice for rulers” literature, 
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namely his Kitab Tarbiyat Hurmuz ibn Kisra Anushirwan [Book of the Education of 
Hurmuz ibn Kisra Anushirwan], This work may have been based on the Kitab 
Anushirwan , the Kitab al-Kamamajft Sirat Anushirwan [Book of Deeds from the Life 
of Anushirwan], or the Kitab Khwaddy-.Namag [The Book of Kings], all mentioned 
by Ibn al-Nadlm. 65 Many of these were translated into Arabic from the Pahlavi 
by Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (d. c. 139/756), al-Attabi, and others, 66 possibly even Ibn Abl 
Tahir himself. There were, in addition to translated Persian wisdom works, 
Arabic chronicles and histories based on, or inspired by, Persian siyar al-muluk 
(lives of kings) works, almost all of which were written by Persians. Al-Dlnawan, 
Ibn Abl Tahir and al-Tabari, to name only three, were able to draw from the 
Khwaday-Namag/Khudaynama and similar works. 67 Parallel to the development of a 
prose tradition which sought inspiration in the lore and legends of India, Iran, 
Mesopotamia, and Greek Antiquity, 68 narrative prose developed also out of the 
kernel of the khabar : 69 In this form, the antecedents of prose writing include not 
only extra-Arabian traditions, but also the traditions of pre-Islamic verse and 
Arabian antiquity. 70 The Book of Baghdad may also defensibly be read as a 
reworking of the Islamic past — and present - in the style of the Persian 
historical/legendary tradition, including accounts of rulers’ exchanges with their 
advisors and counsellors. 71 The testamentary letter from al-Tahir ibn al-Husayn 
to his son Abdallah upon his appointment to the governorship of Khurasan is 
preserved there. 72 


Persian stories 

H. A. R. Gibb is undoubtedly correct in observing that it is impossible to isolate 
Persian elements in Arabic literature and Arabic culture because of the 
confluence of many divergent strands. 73 But the contribution of Persians (and 
Persophiles) to the development of Arabic culture is undeniable, even if precious 
little of Persian traditional literature translated into Arabic has survived. 74 There 
is in fact a manifest link between Persianness/Persophilia and evening storytelling 
and fable-writing. A great number of the stories originate, or get their inspiration, 
from Persian models, and the writers Ibn al-Nadim ties to evening-stories and 
fables underscore that Persian connection: all those he names are themselves 
either Persian or Persophile. 

There is not a great deal of information about aimdr-storytellers (evening 
storytellers = musamirun, qussas) and fabulists qua storytellers in the sources. 75 This 
is not altogether surprising. Abbott suggests that like their counterparts, the 
^?«iai-storytellers ( qussas = preachers), 76 evening-storytellers ( musamirun ) were not 
held in high regard, consequently, little of their literary output survives, and little 
information therefore finds its way into biographical and bibliographic sources. 77 
The low esteem in which storytellers were held was caused by the nature of the 
material they related, in spite of (because of?) diverse content which would have 
included religious discussions and exhortations blended with stories of the 
prophets and their deeds (qisas al-anbiyay, battle-accounts of the pre-Islamic Arab 
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past [ayyam al-Arab ); stories connected with the life of the Prophet Muhammad 
{sirah, hadlth) and the first few caliphs ( akhbar .; hadfth?); stories about the Umayyad 
and Abbasid caliphs {akhbar, Alf laylah?); stories from legend ( khurafat ); and 
adaptations of legends and fables of Persia {khurafat, asmdr, siyar al-muluk). It is 
certainly easy to see how an amalgamation of these stories and themes at the 
hands of storytellers and copyists, and in the polemic of the preachers, might 
have transformed storytelling. 78 

There had, ever since the rise of Islam and on into its first three centuries, been 
an animus against stories from outside, in particular from the Persian tradition. 
Indeed, the Quran’s asaftr al-awwalm (tales of the ancients) and lahw al-hadith (idle 
narrative), may refer to stories of Iranian origin. 79 Ibn Hisham attributes these 
stories to the Meccan al-Nadr ibn al-Harith (d. c. 2/624), a merchant who may 
have traveled to Persia, and who is credited with challenging Muhammad by 
saying, “I know better stories than you, I know the stories of Rustam and 
Isfandiyar”. 80 

Persian motifs and stories did not come to Arabic through Iranian or 
Persophile writers alone. The Lakhmids, as vassals of the Sasanians, and patrons 
of culture at al-Hlrah, also showed interest in this material. It may be, therefore, 
that al-Nadr ibn al-Harith learned his stories in al-Hlrah, probably in the early 
600s ce. That there was a difference between sanctioned stories and forbidden 
ones, and that such a distinction persisted, is clear from al-Harln’s defence of his 
own Maqamat in the sixth/twelfth century. He maintained that his compositions 
were useful stories (hikayat), such as the stories found in Kalllah and Dimnah, and 
not the false stories forbidden by Islam - presumably the Quran’s asdtir al-awwalm 
(tales of the ancients). 81 

Although the entry devoted to Ibn Abi Tahir in The Catalog is not in the section 
devoted to individuals who translated works from Persian, he is, as mentioned 
above, clustered by Ibn al-Nadim elsewhere in The Catalog together with four 
such translators, namely al-‘Attabl (d. after 208/823), ‘All ibn Dawud (11. late 
second/eighth century), Ibn al-Muqaffa' (d. c. 137/756), and Sahl ibn Harun 
(d. 215/830). I have discussed al-'Attabl above. ‘All ibn Dawud is described by 
Ibn al-Nadim as “one of the eloquent prose stylists ( bulagha ) who in his 
compositions ( tasmfat ) followed the method ( tariqah ) of Sahl ibn Harun,” and 
names as works Kitdb al-Jurhumiyyah wa-Tawkil al-mam [The Story of the JurhumI 
woman and Tawkll al-ni'am], Kitdb al-Hurrah wa-al-Amah [The Story of the 
freedwoman and the slavegirl], and Kitdb al-firaf [On Elegant (Men)]. 82 This last 
title is similar to Ibn Abi Tahir’s Kitdb Akhbar al-mutazanifdt [Book of women 
displaying/affecting (wit and) elegance] (also attributed to Ibn Abi Tahir’s son 
‘Ubaydallah). Litde else is known about ‘All. 83 

Ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s works include a book on the life of Anushirwan, and 
translations and adaptations of the Khwaday-Namag , 84 and numerous fables. While 
not the originator of imaginative literature in Arabic, Ibn al-Muqaffa' was 
certainly the first to popularize and bring attention to it, specifically with his 
versions of Kalllah and Dimnah , 85 fables told through the mouths of animals, and 
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Bilawhar wa-Yuddsaf an Arabic tale based on a Sanskrit legend of the Buddha. 86 
Ibn al-Muqaffa' also wrote important works in the “advice for rulers” genre. In 
his Risalah ft al-Sahabah [Episde on caliphal companions] perhaps addressed to 
the caliph al-Mansur (r. 136—58/754—75), he saw the caliph as the only source of 
both religious and political authority and advised him to use it to impose religious 
and legal uniformity. 87 Ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s imperial, neo-Sasanian vision - including 
a caliphal corps of religious scholars, a respected military, an aristocratic civil 
service, and the exclusion of menials from authority 88 — does not, however, 
explicitly draw on Kisra, Buzurgmihr or anything Persian. 89 

Like Ibn al-Muqaffa', the writer, translator and poet Sahl ibn Harun ibn 
Rahawayh (d. 215/830) was of Iranian origin. 90 Like al-'Attabl, Sahl was a 
secretary of Yahya al-Barmakl (d. 187/803), the vizier of Harun al-Rashld 
(r. 170-93/786-809). And like al-'Attabi, he survived the fall of the Barmakids 
and became close to Harun. It is unclear whether he retained under al-Amln 
(r. 293-98/809-13) the office of sahib al-dawawm (director of chanceries) conferred 
upon him by Harun, but in the caliphate of al-Ma’mun (198-218/818—33) he 
was attached to al-Hasan ibn Sahl (d. 236/850) and served as chief director and 
librarian of the library, the Khizanat (or Bayt) al-Hikmah . 91 

Ghazi’s suggestion that Sahl might have been the “faithful disciple” of Ibn 
al-Muqaffa' is a little far-fetched given their dates, but Gabrieli is almost certainly 
right in suggesting that Ibn al-Muqaffa' set in motion a virtual myth, and that a 
whole generation of writers, including Sahl, modeled their own literary output on 
his. 92 He was also an orator of great style and sophistication. Indeed, both Sahl’s 
name and words became proverbial. 93 One of Salihs admirers was al-Jahiz, who 
heaped upon him and his books considerable praise. 94 This affection may have 
derived, in part at least, from Salihs attachment to the Mu'tazilite cause. He is also 
explicitly identified as “a partisan of the Shuubts, with strong anti-Arab views” by 
Ibn al-Nadlm who goes on to note that many of Sahl’s works dealt with the 
claims by non-Arabs of equality with or superiority to Arabs (see below). 95 Sahl is 
also credited with a treatise on miserliness - though the attribution has been 
called into question - his ridicule of Arab ideals having been suggested as a 
motive for his writing it. This praise for frugality was apparently then used 
against him by his anti -Shuubi opponents. 96 

Some titles and extracts of fables by Sahl, modeled on Persian andarz or 
wisdom literature, survive. These are moralizing stories told through the speech 
of birds, animals, or even humans (usually archetypal or legendary). Excerpts 
survive from Kitab Tha‘lah wa-Afrah (or e Afra) [Book of Tha'lah and 'Afrah], which 
Ibn al-Nadlm says Sahl modeled on Kalilah and Dimnah , 97 His Kitab al-Hudhaliyyah 
wa-al-Makhzuml [Book of the Hudhayll Woman and the MakhzumI (Man)] does 
not suivive, but the Kitab al-JVamir wa-al-Tha‘lab [Book of the panther and the fox] 
exists in an abridged version. It is not possible to say whether Sahl translated 
from Pahlavi originals or composed the stories himself. But the imprint of Middle 
Persian literature is indelible. It is not surprising, therefore, that Sahl came to be 
known as the “Buzurgmihr of Islam.” Buzurgmihr was the wise counsellor and 
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Minister to Anushirwan who was not only the direct inspiration for several 
important works but also the model for other king/counsellor works. These 
include Pahlavi originals and also Arabic analogs, the most famous example of 
which is Harun al-Rashid/Ja'far the Barmakid, in the Thousand and One Nights , for 
instance. 98 The fall of the Barmakids may even have been responsible for 
reviving interest in the literary topos of the great king and his counsellor. 

Ibn Nubatah mentions that Sahl wrote a Sirat al-Mcimun [Biography of 
al-Ma’mun] the only book known explicitly to treat this caliph alone. It was more 
than likely written in the Persian siyar al-muluk tradition of royal biography and 
may have have been the source of many later accounts of al-Ma’mun, possibly 
also Ibn AbT Tahir’s Kitab Baghdad. 9 '' Alhough Ibn al-Nadim does not mention the 
Sirat al-Ma niiin, he does mention a Risdlah fi al-Qada [Epistle on judgeship], 
addressed/dedicated to a qadi of Persian origin (‘Isa ibn Aban [d. 220/835]); 
several romances, including the Kitab al- Wamik wa-al-Adhra [Book of the solicitous 
lover and the virgin], and Kitab Nadud wa-Wadud wa-Ladud 100 [Book of Nadud, 
Wadud and Ladud]; and also the Kitab Adab Ashk ibn Ashk [The conduct of Ashk 
son of Ashk]. 101 

Although the royal biography (siyar al-muluk ) literature, Kalilah and Dimnah , 
other animal fables, and other Persian models had an obvious formal and 
original impact on Arabic prose, important also were other examples of wisdom 
literature assimilated into Arabic literature from the Greek, Indian, and Ancient 
Near Eastern traditions. 102 These include such stories as those about the 
relationship between Alexander, the model of kingship and rule, and Aristotle, 
the model of counsel and ethical advice. This strand might have contributed to 
the composition of more generic tides, such as Ibn Abl Tahir’s Book of (the story of) 
the conciliatory King and the supportive vizier, or Book of (the story of) the great King and the 
management of the kingdom and its administration. This title bears a close resemblance 
to the Kitab Tadbir al-mulk wa-al-siyasah [Book of the management and 
administration of the realm] by fellow storyteller and fabulist, Sahl ibn Harun. 103 
In the case of Book of [the story of the two tyrannical Babylonian and Egyptian kings and 
the wise Byzantine king, 104 also by Ibn Abl Tahir, it is reasonably clear that the 
protagonists are archetypal. 105 This may therefore have been a debate or dispute 
text. In such texts, when the contenders are human they are usually 
representatives of a particular group rather than ordinary folk (see chapter 6 
below). 


Ibn Abi Tahir and the Shu‘ubiyyah 

In life as in prose, the relationship of non-Arabs to Arabs became prominent in 
discussion in the third/ninth century. The movement knows as the Shuubiyyah 
comprised the parties of those who claimed equality of non-Arabs with, or their 
superiority to, Arabs. 106 H. A. R. Gibb suggested that the original Shuubis were 
the Kharijites, who “on religious grounds maintained the doctrine that no race 
or tribe enjoyed inherent superiority,” Persians included. 107 The word Shuubiyyah 
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itself goes back to a Quranic proof text (Q_49/13) which states that humankind 
was created in peoples and tribes, and does not seem to have been used 
pejoratively. On the contrary, it was a name that acquired force from scripture. 

In the wake of conquest of non-Arab areas and conversion of non-Arab 
peoples, Islam’s teaching of the brotherhood and equality of all Arabs was 
understood to be a teaching of the equality of all peoples under God’s law. This is 
why, in some quarters, Shiiubiyyah thinking called for equality ( taswiyah ) between 
Arabs and non-Arabs, and why they were also known as ahl al-taswiyah [the 
people/party of equality]. In other quarters, however, Shiiubiyyah thinking 
categorically denied any significance whatsoever to the Arabs. The latter view 
was no doubt prosecuted mainly by the Persians and Turks who needed right 
away to understand and establish their position in the various new communities 
of which they were now part, and indeed in the ummah at large. 108 H. T. Norris 
has described it as a widespread movement in the new middle class of influential 
secretaries, which had as its aim the remolding of political and social institutions, 
indeed the whole spirit of Islamic culture, according to Sasanian institutions and 
values. 109 

The group which prosecuted the Shuubiyyah cause did so mainly in writing. 
Indeed, some scholars have been skeptical about the political reality of the 
Shuubiyyah , suggesting that the Arab/non-Arab rivalry is an exaggeration and 
that “the only real manifestations of the Shuubiyyah were ... simply literary 
ones.” 110 But others maintain that the Shuubiyyah represented a reawakening of 
Persian national consciousness. 111 In any event, the Shuubiyyah was most likely not 
a threat to established political order. As Gibb notes: 112 

Their aim was not to destroy the Islamic empire but to remold its 
political institutions and values, which represented in their eyes the 
highest political wisdom. 

This is underscored by the fact that those known to be partisans of the Shuubiyyah 
were all educated, and were mostly administrators and writers (i.e. katibs ). 113 The 
Shiiubiyyah was, therefore, principally the product of the literary activity of writers 
and scholars, and not of the unhappiness of disgruntled mobs. 

The rise of the Persian secretarial katib class had brought with it attention to 
matters Persian, e.g. Persian models of kingship; Arabic philologists prosecuted a 
distinctly Arabic humanities. And both groups advanced their visions using 
Arabic prose. Gibb saw the conflict between the two cultural traditions as the 
cause of the Shuubiyyah movement, especially as non-Persian members of the 
increasingly literate middle class began to occupy positions of importance in 
the administration. This view has recently been revised by Susanne Enderwitz, 
who suggsts that: 114 

It was not simply a question of the triumph of one cultural tradition 
over another; rather, it was a matter of status. At risk was not just the 
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reputation of the Persian court literature but the social privileges of the 
secretaries who followed its tradition. Meanwhile, the Arab and Islamic 
literature was not simply a product of isolated philologists and jurists but 
reflected the world-view of the new citizens. 

The Shuubiyyah provided a stimulus for the study of genealogy. This resulted 
in works such as Kitab Asma baghaya Qurayshfi al-Jahiliyyah wa-man waladna [The 
names of the whores of the Quraysh in pre-Islamic times and those they 
bore]. 115 The Abbasid caliphs - only three of whom were the sons of free 
mothers, viz. al-Saffah, al-Mansur, and al-Mahdl - had undermined, as it were, 
the whole notion of genealogy, and rendered maternal descent dynastically 
irrelevant. 116 This resulted in an impulse to buttress the importance of 
genealogy, and of the caliphate, and generated a rise in the number of works 
devoted to both. There also developed a trend of teaching traditions that 
recommended and required respect for the Arabs. It is traditions such as these 
that Ibn Qutaybah records in his dcnt\-Shuubi tract, the Kitab al-Arab. nl Persian 
lineage could also be valuably deployed, in the case of dihqans (Persian princes, 
nobility) for example, descendants of old noble Persian families, whose own 
nobility was contrasted with - and posited as superior to - pure Arab parentage. 
Writers of Persian ethnicity also occasionally claimed royal Sasanian descent, 
Abu Hilal al-Askari, for example. Shuubi philologists studied Arab genealogies 
in order to expose fabricated and falsely attributed ones. 118 The katib SaTd ibn 
Humayd (d. after 252/866), an extreme Shuubi and someone said to be 
descended from dihqans, often criticized the vainglorious claims of Arabs to 
noble descent in critiques that were the hallmark of ShuubT writing. Regrettably, 
his Kitab Intisaf al-Ajam ‘ala al-Arab [Book of the parity of the Persians with the 
Arabs, or Meting out of Justice of the Persians over the Arabs, or Vindication of 
the Persians in the face of the Arabs], also known as The Kitab al-Tasmiyah [Book 
of equality] is lost. 119 

Predictably, the Shuubiyyah generated a rich comparative literature which 
weighed Arab virtues against Persian vices and Persian virtues against Arab vices. 
Much of this literature was produced in the fadail (excellences) genre, in which 
quality or precedence were demonstrated and praised. 

The earliest fada il works were in praise of the Quran. Fada il works on 
individuals or groups were followed by those in praise of cities. But evidently the 
latter rapidly came to be nothing more than collections of sayings attributed to 
Muhammad and his Companions to political and regional ends. Some were 
likely not meant to be taken at face value, the Fadl al-kilab ‘ala kathir mimtnan labisa 
al-thiyab [Book of the superiority of dogs over many of those who wear clothes], 
by Ibn Abi Tahir’s student, Ibn al-Marzuban (d. 309/921), which survives and is 
clearly ironic. 120 Ibn AbT Tahir’s son ‘Ubaydallah (d. 313/925) is credited with a 
Kitab al-Sikbaj wa-fadailiha [Book of Sikbaj stew and its virtues]. 121 The titles of 
such works - many are attested - suggest they were written in reaction to and/or 
imitation of fadai’il works. They would have combined humor, critique, social 
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criticism, and perhaps obscenity. Ibn al-Nadlm credits Abu al-Anbas al-Saymarl 
(d. 275/888), who writes about the lucrativeness of writing about jaAAf(obscenity), 
with a Kitab Fadl al-surm ‘ala al-fam [Book of the superiority of the anus to the 
mouth], 122 and also with a Fadl al-sullam ‘ala al-darajah [The superiority of the 
ladder to the staircase]. 123 

The earliest known philological “rejoinder” to the Shuubiyyah on the part of 
those valuing Arab virtues has been identified as the Kitab al-Ishtiqaq [Book of the 
Derivation (of Proper Names)] by Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933); 124 Ibn Durayd’s 
pupil, Abu Ahmad al-Askar! (d. 382/992), wrote a treatise entitled al-Risalah ft 
al-tafM bayna balaghatay al-arab wa-al-ajam [Epistle on the comparison between the 
eloquence of the Arabs and the eloquence of the Persians]. 125 It has been 
characterized as pro-Arab on the basis of the fact that Ibn Durayd states in his 
introduction that he is refuting those who attack Arabic, and the etymologies of 
Arabic names. But Ibn Durayd does not name the people he is refuting and it is 
not unequivocally clear that these people need be Shuiibis. As for Hamzah 
al-Isfahan! (d. 350/961), who prided himself on his Persian descent, 126 and who 
wrote works intended to “put the Iranian past into the foreground of Muslim 
consiousness,” he did not display one of the primary ShiiubT tendencies, namely a 
sense of prejudice against Arabs and Arabness. 127 This may explain his decision 
to write an epistle on the noble qualities of Arabs, al-Risalah al-muribah ‘an sharaf 
al-A‘rab [The clear epistle on the nobility of the Arabs]. 

Indeed, one’s ethnic or doctrinal affiliation was not necessarily related to 
one’s position in the Shuubi debate. More importantly, works began to appear 
which broached the debate, and might even take a particular position out of 
literary interest without being veritably partisan. This helps explain why some 
scholars have rejected attribution of the Kitab Fadail al-Furs [The Virtues of the 
Persians] of Abu ‘Ubaydah (d. after 209/824—25) to Shuubiyyah. 128 Abu 
TJbaydah may have been motivated not by partisan tendencies, or by his high 
opinion of the Persians and low opinion of the Arabs, but by interest in the 
subject. 129 

The foregoing suggests that a title attested for Ibn Abl Tahir, the Kitab Fadl 
al-Arab ‘ala al-Ajam [Book of the superiority of the Arabs over the Persians], 
while it may have resembled Ibn Qutaybah’s Kitab al-‘Arab [Book of the Arabs] 
which al-Birum felt compelled to point out as being particularly hostile to the 
Iranians, 130 might just as easily have been similar to Abu ‘Ubaydah’s Kitab 
Fadail al-Furs [Book on the Virtues of the Persians] that is, a work written not as 
a contribution to the Shu ubiyyah debate but as one evincing interest in the 
virtues of the Arabs per se. The possibility that Ibn Abl Tahir’s Book of the 
superiority of the Arabs over the Persians was a friendly rejoinder to SaTd ibn 
Humayd’s Book of the parity of the Persians with the Arabs cannot be excluded either 
(or vice-versa, for that matter). The two were friends and there is no reason why 
their exchanges in verse and letters could not extend to the writing of entire 
works. As Sellheim cautiously concludes about works in praise of Arab 
virtues: 131 
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To what extent anti-Shuubi tendencies play a part in these works, as 
seems to have been the case with Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur’s (d. 280/ 

893) Kitab Fadl al-Arab ‘ala al-Ajam [...], has not been clarified. 

Ibn Abi Tahir was evidently interested in relative virtues. In the next chapter 
I look at literary debate, another area in which this interest manifested itself. 
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PRECEDENCE AND CONTEST 


Rose vs Narcissus 

Partisans of the Shuubiyyah , the movement that sought recognition of the equality 
of non-Arabs with Arabs, wrote works that echoed the earlier mufakharah genre, 
including both self-praise and derision. Mufakharah was a form of boasting or 
vaunting that was sometimes used to end a quarrel between two people. 1 An 
impartial umpire would be appointed as judge and forfeits deposited with him. 
The outcome depended, of course, more on skill than on principles of justice. 
Variants of the mufakharah included the munafarah, mukhayalah , munajadah, and 
muhajah. In the muhajah (satiric exchange) it was the public who decided, based on 
the satires, which of two enemies would prevail. 2 The term mufakharah came to be 
used in conjunction with works in the contest genre of debate literature 
(munazarah ), works such as Ibn Abi Tahir’s Book of the boasting-match between the rose 
and the narcissus? Ibn Abi Tahir’s work may have been one of the earliest literary 
debates (munazarah) in Arabic. The munazarah between the Spring and Fall 
attributed to al-Jahiz is in all likelihood the work of a much later author. 4 Al-Jahiz 
is well-known for his praise/censure and virtues/faults works, but in all cases the 
debates are conducted by advocates and not by the subjects themselves: properly 
speaking, debate per se only took place in works where the subjects themselves 
spoke and vied. 5 Regrettably, it is not extant; it is therefore not possible to 
determine whether it fulfilled the generally accepted criteria of the Near Eastern 
literary debate, namely two or more persons, things, or abstractions personally 
putting forward claims of superiority. Dispute between inanimate objects seems 
to have originated with a poem by al-‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf (d. after 193/808) 
which has the eye and the heart accusing one another of afflicting the poet with 
love. Here it is not a question of precedence or excellence but of censure and 
blame. 

Although it is no longer extant, al-Tanukhl (d. 384/994) writes in the fourth/ 
tenth century that he saw a copy of Ibn Abi Tahir’s Book of the boasting-match 
between the rose and the narcissus, calling it by its variant title, “Book of the superiority 
of the rose to the narcissus.” There is no reason to doubt that the same work is 
meant. But to judge by the titles alone, different kinds of work are suggested, one 
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praising the excellences of the rose over the narcissus, the other providing both 
sides of the argument. Confusion about the title may stem from the generic 
similarities between the mufakharat and fadail genres; or from the work’s similarity 
to Ibn Lankak’s Risalahji Fadl al-ward ‘aid al-narjis [Epistle on the superiority of the 
rose to the narcissus] — even though Ibn Abl Tahir’s book is, according to 
al-Tanukhl, “a larger and more extensive and useful work than Ibn Lankak’s 
book.” 6 What is more, Ibn Abl Tahir and Ibn Lankak knew one another. 

The two most prominent proponents of these two flowers in the third/ninth 
century were Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296/908), who preferred the rose, and Ibn 
al-Rumi (d. 283/896), who favored the narcissus. It should be noted that 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s exclusion of Ibn al-Rumi from the Classes of the modern poets is 
attributed by some scholars to the former’s dislike of the latter’s Shiite 
sympathies. 7 But Di'bil (d. 246/860), another vocal Shiite, is not similarly 
excluded by Ibn al-Mu'tazz. It is possible that Ibn al-Rumfs hija (satire) of Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz lies at the root of this silence, just as it is possible that the rose/ 
narcissus dispute between Ibn al-Mu'tazz and Ibn al-Rumi also played a role: 
The latter’s poem, often referred to as “Tafdll al-narjis 'ala al-ward” [“The 
superiority of the narcissus to the rose”], is said to have prompted several 
responses. 8 

It is not known whether Ibn Abl Tahir’s work was intended as a response to 
Ibn al-Rumi, whether Ibn al-Ruml’s was a response to Ibn Abl Tahir’s, or if the 
two works were produced independent of one another. 9 The first of these seems 
likely: in the first place, the debate was a prominent one; in the second place, one 
of the arguments adduced by Ibn al-Rumi for the superiority of the narcissus to 
the rose is the fact that people are named Narcissus (Narjis) but that no-one is 
named Rose, 10 and the brief surviving extract of Ibn Abl Tahir’s work, quoted by 
al-Tanukhl in al-Faraj had al-shiddah [Relief after distress] refutes that claim by 
listing names of women named ‘Rose.’ 11 What is known about contact between 
Ibn Abl Tahir and Ibn al-Rumi is limited to the satires they exchanged. In spite 
of the virulence of many of these, it is possible that the two were friends, perhaps 
facilitated by their shared dislike for al-Buhtun. 12 They certainly had numerous 
personal contacts in common, e.g. Ibn Thawabah, Ibrahim ibn al-Mudabbir, Ibn 
Bulbul, and especially ‘All ibn Yahya ibn al-Munajjim. On the other hand, 
reverses in attention led Ibn al-Rumi later to belittle many of these individuals. 
Ibn Abl Tahir might have thereby become an associated target of Ibn al-Rumfs 
invective, if he was not a direct one himself. Ibn al-Rumi was apparendy easily 
provoked, especially by rival poets, disagreements with whom he often aired in 
his verse. The animosity felt by some individuals for others is widely recorded - 
recall al-Buhtuii’s views on Ibn Abl Tahir, and also Ibn Kaysan’s observation: 13 

Those who, 

when confronted with the hostility of an envious rival 

Shed blood through the spearheads of their pens. 
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And the biographer, al-Safadl, observes of Ibn Abl Tahir’s associate, Abu 
al-'Ayna 5 , that “one day, he passed by the home of an enemy of his.” 14 

Some exchanges, such as those between Ibn Abl Tahir and Ibn al-Ruml 
below, may admittedly have have been purely for literary purposes. One of Ibn 
al-Ruml’s satires of Ibn Abl Tahir reads as follows: 15 

‘Why do you bark at the moon,’ I asked Ibn Abl Tahir, 

‘when it shines full?’ 

‘It towers high above humanity,’ he replied, 

‘and I envy what makes it beautiful.’ 

‘Why do you bark only at the moon,’ I said, 

‘when the sun offers the same?’ 

‘Its light blinds me,’ he replied, ‘But my eyes 
find the moonlight tame.’ 

The following isolated line recorded by al-Mlkali may have been part of Ibn Abl 
Tahir’s response to that satire: 16 

I was like a dog who appeared to be barking at the moon. 

But (tell me), does the barking of a dog do harm to the moon? 

Wa kuntu ka %kalbi udhi nabihan qamaran 

wa halyadurru nubahu ’l-kalbi hi ’l-qaman 

But barking is also mentioned in two other satires, and so the line mentioned 
above may have been a response to one of those. The first of those reads: 17 

Those who seek 
information about things 

asked me why dogs bark at the moon, but no one can tell. 

No-one knows 
why they bark at it, 

except one man who was a dog like them for a spell. 

He’s known by 
his late father’s name, 

Tahir, the chaste but, by God, he’s far from chaste. 

Ask him why 
he barks at it and, 

if he takes to you, he’ll fill you in and give you a taste. 
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The other satire reads: 18 

Enough of you, Ibn Abi Tahir, 

May I never again see such a poet. 

You are neither hot nor cold, 

What’s in the middle but the lukewarm and tepid? 

Like the one who’s always about 
to spit up a thick, clotted mass of vomit. 

Your ‘art’ vacillates 

between the arts, neither ‘urban’ nor ‘desert.’ 

I saw you bark at me the way 
You barked at the moon, like a nitwit. 

No harm done to the moon, 

Just the over-eager dog’s habit. 

My bows are strung 

their strings thick, sound and tight, 

My arrows, sharp 

as your fear of the avenger’s threat. 

But your refuge from its damage 

is the lowness of your worth in everyone’s eyes. 

So fear not my arrows when I take aim, 

But don’t feel secure from one shot aimlessly. 

The following satire by Ibn al-Ruml shares similarities with the one above: 19 

Enough of you, 

Ibn Abi Tahir, my hope is 

never to see the likes of you before I dine. 

The heat of your verse 
is not the heat of fire, 

The frigid verse you write is still not cool as wine. 

As I suggested above, it is quite possible that these satires were occasioned by 
the publication of Ibn Abi Tahir’s work on the precedence of the rose over the 
narcissus. 
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Al-Washsha’ (d. 325/937), who devotes a section of his Kitab al-Muwashsha 
[Book of the embroidered] to the excellence of the rose, 20 states that its virtues 
“are more numerous than can be enumerated,” and that the ahl al-zarf (people of 
elegance) preferred roses above all other flowers. 21 Ibn Abi Tahir is the author 
of a Book of women affecting wit and elegance (= mutazarrifat) and also a Book of the 
embroidered , both lost. Ibn al-Nadlm reports that the former (as well as the Book of 
the language of the eyes) are said to have been put together by Ibn Abi Tahir’s son, 
TJbaydallah; ‘Ubaydallah is also credited with a separate volume on people 
affecting elegance, the Kitab al-Mutazarrifat wa-al-mutazarrifm [Book of women and 
men affecting wit and elegance]. 22 

The opposition rose/narcissus was evidently a well-known one in the century 
Ibn Abi Tahir was writing. But why the narcissus, as opposed to any other flower, 
is singled out for comparison to the rose has not been explained either by 
medieval critics or by modern scholars of Arabic literary debate. 21 Al-Washsha’ 
does quote several sentiments in prose and verse to the effect that myrtle (as) is 
superior to the rose because it is long-lasting; indeed, al-Washsha’ identifies as the 
prime rival of the rose the myrtle, not the narcissus. 24 Perhaps the origin for 
the various preferences is rooted in the following statements attributed to the 
Prophet Muhammad: 25 

The white rose was created from my sweat on the Night of the 
Ascension [Mi raj ], the red rose was created from the sweat of Gabriel, 
and the yellow rose was created from the sweat of Buraq. 

Adam was cast down from the Garden with three things: with a myrtle 
tree, which is the chief aromatic of the world; with an ear of wheat, 
which is the chief food of the world; and with a date, which is the chief 
fruit of the world. 

It certainly seems likely that the monopoly imposed by al-Mutawakkil on roses 
occasioned discussions, or further discussions, about the relative merits of 
different flowers. Al-Nawaji (d. 859/1455) reports in his work on wine, the Halbat 
al-kumayt [The racecourse of the bay] : 26 

Al-Mutawakkil said, ‘I am the sovereign power, the rose is the 
sovereign flower (and malik al-salatm wa-al-ward tnalik al-rayahTri), and we are 
all better in the company of equals,’ and forbade the people roses. 

He monopolized them, saying ‘They do not suit the common folk 
(< al-ammah ).’ 

The precise connotation of al-MutawakkiPs statement is not clear. It may, for 
example, echo the contest that al-Tanas! (d. 899/1494) believes is the origin of 
the contest between the rose and the narcissus, namely a conversation between 
two Sasanian kings. 27 
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Citing the admittedly much later al-Jawhar al-fardfi munazarat al-narjis wa-al-ward 
[The Unique Jewel: The debate between the narcissus and the rose] of ‘All ibn 
Muhammad al-Maridlm (fl. ninth/fifteenth century), Mattock finds it curious and 
unclear that “the rose simply asserts its God-given superiority over all the other 
flowers.” 28 He also does not understand how the narcissus can make good its threat 
to break the roses’ thorns; the rose had claimed to be able to control the narcissi 
with them. In the context of al-Mutawakkil’s decree, however, these sentiments 
acquire some meaning: the rose becomes the caliph, the narcissus becomes the 
Persianate elements around the caliph. This also helps clarify the rose’s disparaging 
remarks about other flowers and its claim to be able to control them by virtue of its 
thorns, and also on the narcissus’s counterclaims. That the dispute is sent to the 
patron for arbitration does not undermine the residual correspondences I am 
suggesting. In al-Jahiz’s Kitab Mufakharat al-jawan wa-al-ghilman [Book of the 
boasting match between slavegirls and slaveboys], for instance, there is also an 
arbiter (sahib). 29 For Mattock, however, the absence of any “actual referent” makes 
the arguments “largely irrelevant, frequently obscure and sometimes almost 
meaningless,” and the dispute one with “no real substance in it.” 30 

The influence of Persian elements in the Abbasid caliphal court is 
documented. So too the importance of rivalries between these elements. 
Subsequendy self-adduced attributes of the rose support the interpretation of 
rose as caliph and narcissus as Persian secretary or courtier. For example, the rose 
sits, while the narcissus stands. The rose leaves a valuable legacy, the narcissus 
none. The narcissus connects yellow to gold and shows it to be superior to red by 
a reference to fire. The connection of fire to Persian (pre-Islamic) religious 
practices is well-known. And its comment about the rose being short-lived is 
trenchant if it refers to the short-lived rules of all but one of the caliphs from 
al-Wathiq to al-Muhtadl. The one long rule was al-Mutawakkil’s and the shortest- 
lived rule (one day) was, uncannily, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s. 

The entire question of the superiority of the rose to other flowers may have 
been occasioned by simple rhetorical argument. If so, this would not quite be in 
the tradition of the munazarah (altercation, Rangstreit) genre because the objects do 
not themselves speak and because the poet or author takes a particular position. 
Some scholars have noted that the contest may have had more than a surface or 
literary significance, “that there may underlie them some reflection of political, 
social, perhaps even religious tensions.” 31 Heinrichs, who focuses on the rose and 
narcissus munazarah, disusses possible underlying meanings too. He plumbs the 
Kitab Kashf al-asrar ‘an hikarn al-tuyur wa-al-azhar [Revelation of the Secrets of the Birds and 
Flowers ] of Ibn Ghanim al-Maqdis! (d. 678/1279?) and concludes that not even 
any mystical meaning is apparent. 32 But Mattock, for one, believes that it is 
difficult to find such motives in many of the debates, “particularly between the rose 
and the narcissus.” 33 He concludes that the majority of munazarat must therefore 
have been composed for their own sake. And yet, the fact is inescapable that the 
debate between the rose and the narcissus is the one that has most frequently 
been taken up in later centuries. 
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The debate about the merits of these two flowers persisted into the fifth/ 
eleventh century in al-Andalus (Spain), where Ahmad ibn Burd al-Asghar (d. 445/ 
1053—54) wrote an epistle in defence of the rose, and Abu al-Walld al-Himyarl 
(d. 440/1048) one of the narcissus. 34 Heinrichs has shown that Ahmad ibn Burd’s 
epistle does presuppose a contest even if it is not strictly speaking a debate. 35 Of 
special interest, as far as this text is concerned, is that a political interpretation 
does seem to impose itself. 36 The affinities al-Maridlm’s debate shares with 
Ahmad ibn Burd’s earlier one underscore the correspondences I am suggesting. 
Indeed, in al-Himyan’s refutation of Ahmad ibn Burd (in which he favors the 
narcissus), he is explicit about the fact that the rose was chosen for the caliphate 
(i al-khilafah ). 37 Applying this interpretation to the earlier context, Ibn al-Mu'tazz’s 
rose becomes “caliphal” and Ibn al-Ruml’s narcissus “non-caliphal.” In fact, 
Boustany for one, interprets this preference politically, arguing for a Sunni/Shiite 
polemic. 38 This has been refuted by Schoeler. 39 Heinrichs concurs with Schoeler, 
but, by noting that Ibn al-Rumi’s preference for the narcissus “seems to have been 
just a matter of personal predilection,” shows that he is still willing to admit a 
symbolic motive and interpretation. 40 About the Andalusian epistles of Ibn Burd 
and Abu al-Walld, Heinrichs concludes: 41 

Whether [they] can be read as romans a clef, as it were, with each flower 
corresponding to an actual personage on the political scene is 
doubtful_ That they are political documents is, however, immensely probable. 

It seems to me possible to extend that political interpretation and possibly apply 
it more generally to other rose/narcissus contests too. 

The Abu Tammam/al-Buhturi question 

Another debate of tremendous importance in the third/ninth century, and one 
on which Ibn Abl Tahir pronounced, was the comparison between the poets Abu 
Tammam and al-Buhturi. No single literary figure generated as much discussion 
and polarization from the third/ninth to fifth/eleventh centuries as the poet Abu 
Tammam. At issue was a comparison of Abu Tammam’s modern poetry with the 
neo-classical poetry of his star student, al-Buhturi. A preference for — or simple 
acceptance of — Abu Tammam’s poetry implied an acceptance that his novel 
form of expression ( badV ) was effective and appropriate. 42 Such an acceptance 
implied also that the new poetry was on par with classical poetry, an ideological 
position the acceptance or rejection of which went on to color the judgments of 
philologists, poets, and critics who pronounced on the issue. 43 

A preference for Abu Tammam over al-Buhturi, or for al-Buhturi over Abu 
Tammam, was of particular importance not only to the medieval critics of Arabic 
poetry who wrote comparative books about the two, but also to biographers and 
scholars as it permitted them to characterize someone according to the position 
they took in the “debate.” Sources thus often state whether a given person was 
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pro- or anti-Abu Tammam. In the notice on al-Battl (d. 406/1015) in Yaqut’s 
Guide for the intelligent, for example, the description of his leanings and tendencies is 
not confined to remarks about his theological preferences (that he followed the 
thinking of the Mu'tazilites and that he inclined toward Hanafite jurisprudence), 
and tribal allegiances (that he was also strongly biased [taassub, lit. clannishness] 
in favour of the Ta’l clan). 44 It also notes that “he preferred al-Buhtun to Abu 
Tammam.” 45 

Al-Mas‘udl is one of many writers to characterize the two camps, those who 
excessively favor, and those who excessively disdain, Abu Tammam: 46 

People ( al-nas) are of two opposing camps regarding Abu Tammam. 
Those who are partial to him ( mutdassib lahti) give him more than his due, 
elevate him to a rank far above his worth, and consider his poetry better 
than any other poetry. Those of the other camp oppose him, denying 
him any merit, finding fault with what is good, and finding his beautiful 
and unique expressions repugnant. 

Al-Mas‘udT’s teacher, al-Suli, recognized that views about Abu Tammam’s poetry 
were, more often than not, a function of ideological motivations, having little or 
nothing to do with literary critical norms. 4. In his epistle to Muzahim ibn Fatik, 
prefixed to his Accounts about Abu Tammam, al-Suli writes: 48 

Others go to excess and put [Abu Tammam] in a class of his own, 
outstripping the rest, unequalled ... [Another] group ... finds fault with 
him and discredits much of his poetry, citing the authority of certain 
scholars. Their opinion is based on tradition and on unproven 
assumptions, since there is no sound evidence against him and no 
argument that supports their position. Nevertheless, I have seen both of 
these types and no one of either group can be relied upon in his 
treatment of Abu Tammam’s poetry or his explanation of its meaning. 
Moreover, they do not even venture to cite a single qasTdah of his, since 
that would inevitably force upon them information that they had not 
transmitted, [and] metaphors that they had never heard... 

Abu Tammam was born some time between 172/788 and 192/808 injasim, 
Syria, to Christian parents. 49 His father ran a wine-shop in Damascus where he 
may have worked. At an unknown date, he converted to Islam, changed his name, 
and pretended descent form the TaT tribe. He became a weaver’s assistant for a 
time, then left for Egypt where he sold water in a mosque and studied poetry, 
between the years 211/826 and 214/829. His first significant panegyric was to 
the caliph al-Ma’mun c. 215/830 after his return to Syria, probably in Hims. But 
it was the patronage of al-Mu'tasim in Samarra that propelled Abu Tammam 
into the highly charged atmosphere of the court. Abu Tammam was also 
panegyrist to al-Wathiq and many prominent ministers and notables. He died in 
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231/845 or 232/846 in Mosul, where he had recently been sent as Postmaster- 
General. In addition to his poetry, he left an indelible mark on Arabic literature 
and adab in general with the compilation of al-Iiamasah [Bravery], an anthology 
of pan-tribal poetry heavily influenced by his own poetics. 50 

Abu ‘Ubadah al-Walid ibn ‘Ubayd (Allah) al-Buhturi (d. 284/897) was born in 
the Arab-stock town of Manbij, where he is reputed to have perfected his flawless 
Arabic. 51 After his training at the hands of Abu Tammam, 52 al-Buhtun was 
poised to, and did, occupy first rank on his teacher’s death in 231/845 (of which 
he was accused by many of not having sufficiently lamented). He was not, 
however, known for his wit, repartee, or extempore composition. 53 Nor is his 
personality described in positive terms by many biographers. He is described by 
many as mercenary and unprincipled. Indeed, in spite of the fact that most of the 
literary-critical works favor him over Abu Tammam, his biographers portray him 
in less than flattering terms. One report, for example, has him burning five 
hundred separate diwans to ensure that the poets would never become famous 
and that their good qualities and lives would never be widely publicized. 54 And 
Ibn Rashlq describes al-Buhturi as very taken with his own poetry. 55 

Al-Buhtun belonged to the tribe from which Abu Tammam claimed descent. 
Two verses by Ibn Abl Tahir about the ‘genealogies’ of al-Buhturi and Abu 
Tammam are preserved by the critic al-Hatiml (d. 388/998) in a study of 
al-Mutanabbl’s poetry: 56 

Seeking Buhturi’s kinship in “Buhtur” 

Is like looking for Abu Tammam’s in the Thu’al tribe. 

Both conjecture their kinships 

And their hearts are frightened at the kinships they ascribe. 

Al-Buhturiyyu idha fattashta nisbatahu 

ft buhturin ka-Habibin fi Bam Thu all 

Kilahuma yatazanna ‘inda nisbatihi 

wa qalbuhu min tazanmhi ‘ala wajali 

This verse is adduced by al-Hatimi as evidence for Ibn Abl Tahir’s pro-Abu 
Tammam leanings. But establishing that Ibn Abl Tahir favored the poetry of his 
teacher Abu Tammam over that of al-Buhtun is not as simple as it at first appears. 

It is true that Ibn Abl Tahir wrote a book detailing the borrowings/plagiarisms 
of al-Buhturi from Abu Tammam (Kitab Sariqat al-Buhtun min Abl Tammam), the 
first work to address this issue, and perhaps the progenitor of that subgenre of 
medieval Arabic literary critical works comparing the two poets, a subgenre that 
culminated in efforts such as al-Amidfs in the Muwazanah bayna al-Buhtun wa Abl 
Tammam [Weighing between al-Buhtun and Abu Tammam], and later replicated 
in works evaluating al-Mutanabbi’s poetry, such as those of al-JurjanT and 
al-Hatimi. Al-Amidi (d. 371/987), who had access to Ibn Abl Tahir’s book - he 
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quotes from it and mentions that Ibn Abi Tahir lists numerous lines plagiarized 
by al-Buhturl from Abu Tammam — also had recourse to Abu al-Diya/’s work. 57 

The citation in al-Amidi is in a section of his work comparing Abu Tammam 
and al-Buhturl. 58 And forty-six of the lines Ibn Abi Tahir considers plagiarisms 
by Abu Tammam are also preserved in the Weighing and sub-divided by al-Amidi 
into three categories: unambiguous plagiarism (31 lines); ambiguous plagiarism, 
because the motif is in the public domain or archetypal (6 lines); and incorrectly 
attributed plagiarism (9 lines). 59 In defining sariqah (poetic borrowing, plagiarism), 
al-Amidi writes: 60 

I found that Ibn Abi Tahir had condemned the plagiarisms of Abu 
Tammam. He was correct in some cases but mistaken in others, because 
he mixed personal motifs with those that are common among the 
people, and the use of such motifs does not constitute plagiarism. 

Stetkevych concludes from this that for al-Amidi, the use of traditional imagery 
does not constitute plagiarism. More importantly, it suggests that for Ibn Abi 
Tahir, immunity was not afforded by the use of traditional imagery - about 
which there could hardly be consensus - when it came to plagiarism. 

Ibn Abi Tahir was certainly well known for having produced his work on 
al-Buhtun’s plagiarisms, and is cited often by later authors on this matter. 
Al-Marzubanl, for example (relying in large part on Ibn Abi Tahir), states 
matter-of-factly in the late fourth/tenth century that “the plagiarisms of 
al-Buhturl from Abu Tammam are numerous,” and that “[Literary scholars] say: 
Were solecisms to be [more carefully] sought in [al-Buhturi’s] poetry, many more 
than these [enumerated above] would be discovered.” 61 When al-Marzubanl 
feels that he may appear biased against al-Buhturl, he writes that he does not 
mention al-Buhtun’s poetic borrowings out of prejudice, especially as he 
considers the poet gifted, but rather because he wants to clarify the true situation 
to those from whom it might otherwise be hidden. 62 Comparisons of poets, their 
talents and their plagiarisms had existed for a long time. What was new was the 
appearance of literary-critical books on sariqat. these works came to map the 
theoretical landscape of plagiarism. 63 

Significandy, Ibn Abi Tahir also wrote a Book of the plagiarisms of Abu Tammam. 6 * 
Indeed, the fact that he wrote the latter might suggest that he was more 
interested in identifying and evaluating poetic borrowings/plagiarisms in general 
than in determining whether Abu Tammam or al-Buhturl was superior. This is 
borne out by his Book of the plagiarisms of the poets , one of the first three works - 
probably the first outright - to address generally the plagiarisms of poets from 
one another. 65 Short passages from this work are quoted by al-Baghdadl and 
al-Marzubanl. 66 And al-Hatinu quotes Ibn Abi Tahir’s views on literary 
borrowings in the Hilyat al-muhadarah [Adornment of conversation] , 67 

It is clear that even if he thought Abu Tammam was superior to al-Buhturl, 
Ibn Abi Tahir was not blind to the infelicities of the former’s poetry. 68 These 
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infelicities were not lost on his associates either. Abu Hiffan, for example, 
appalled by the popularity of Abu Tammam, said to him one day, “What’s the 
matter with you, Abu Tammam? You rely on pearls which you then you hurl into 
a filthy sea. Who but you is going to retrieve them!” 69 

Ibn Abi Tahir’s opinion of al-Buhtun is revealed in a satire of al-Buhturl only 
the opening lines of which survive: 70 

When I leafed (, tasaffahtu ) 
through his poetry 

I found that in his verses he’d defecate. 

In some he babbles (Min) 

ignorantly ( jahil ), in others is plagiarist’s banditry (. sariq ) 
and in others yet, all he does is imprecate. 

Fa-lamma tasaffahtu asfiarahu 

idha huwa fi shirihi qad khan 
Fa-fi badiha lahinun jahilun 

wa fi badiha sariqun muftari 

It is of additional interest as it is lexically similar to an indictment by al-Buhtun of 
Ibn Abi Tahir quoted by Ibn al-Nadlm (d. 385/995): 71 

I have never seen anyone ... whose speech was more corrupt ( akthara 
tashifari), whose mind was more slow-witted ( ablada ‘ ilman ), and whose 
language was more ungrammatical ( alhan) ... [N]o-one plagiarized 
more than he did ( asraq al-nas). 

Ghayyad believes that it is Ibn Abi Tahir’s book on the plagiarisms of al-Buhturl 
from Abu Tammam that provoked the antagonism between the two. 72 While this 
is plausible, there is no evidence for it. On the other hand, given that the 
accusations are lexically similar — as the following oppositions show: alhan / lahin, 
ablada Hlman/jahil, asraq/sariq - it is likely that one exchange inspired or 
occasioned the other. 73 There is one qualitative difference, however: Ibn Abi 
Tahir’s opinion is formulated as a satire whereas al-Buhturl’s is formulated as a 
verdict. 

An anecdote recounted on the authority of Sawwar ibn Abi Shura‘ah (fl. early 
fourth/tenth century) also shows al-Buhturl’s animosity for Ibn Abi Tahir, which, 
again, might have been in response to the latter’s criticisms: 74 

Sawwar ibn Abi Shura'ah reported to me, saying: “Ibn Abi Tahir came 
to me and said: ‘I would like you to thank al-Buhturi for me. He met 
me in al-Mukharrim and said to me: ‘Did you come here from your 
home in Bab al-Sham on foot?’ I said, yes |I had]. He said, ‘You distress 
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me with this [news]. It would be more fitting for us to treat each other 
nicely now that we have reached this age’.” 

‘So I [Sawwar] went to al-Buhturi and thanked him and told him what 
he [Ibn Abl Tahir] said, and he said: “What did he think [I meant, that] 
son of a bitch?” 

I said, “He thought you were concerned [for his welfare]”. He [al- 
Buhturl] said, “It’s not what he thinks. It irked me that he still had the 
strength to walk from Bab al-Sham to al-Mukharrim!”.’ [Sawwar] said: 

‘Ibn Abl Tahir said to me [later], “Did you thank al-Buhtun?” And 
I replied, “I thanked him. Be kind to him”...’ 

It is important to bear in mind, however, that although Ibn Abl Tahir had a low 
personal opinion of al-Buhtun, reports transmitted by Ibn Abl Tahir also portray 
Abu Tammam in an unflattering light, as al-Sull makes abundantly clear. 75 

Notwithstanding his low opinion of Ibn Abl Tahir and his uneasiness with 
reports recounted on his authority, al-Sull relies heavily on Ibn Abl Tahir. In 
the section devoted to anecdotes reported by Abu Tammam (“Ada rawdhu Abu 
Tammam ”) in his Accounts about Abu Tammam twenty-one of the twenty-three 
anecdotes included by al-Siill are on the authority of Ibn Abl Tahir. 76 This is due 
largely to the fact that Ibn Abl Tahir is an important transmitter (raw!) of Abu 
Tammam. Perhaps it is also a function of the fact that Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, who was 
evidently partial to both Abu Tammam and Ibn Abl Tahir, was al-Sulfs teacher, 77 
and influenced his literary tastes. Seeger Bonebakker believes that Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s 
Kitdb al-Badl‘ [Book on novel expression] was written specifically because of the 
Abu Tammam controversy. 78 Indeed, Ibn al-Mu'tazz is also credited with a Risalah 
Ft mahasin shir Abl Tammam wa masawiihi [Epistle on the merits and faults of Abu 
Tammam’s poetry], Al-Siill’s own partiality for Abu Tammam emerges from his 
reaction to a report he includes elsewhere in the Akhbar Abl Tammam on Ibn Abl 
Tahir’s authority. Al-Sall writes that this report is adduced by detractors of Abu 
Tammam who maintain that he was an unbeliever. 79 Al-Sull quotes Ibn Abl Tahir 
in one other place regarding Abu Tammam, from a written work. The work may 
have been The compendium on poets with accounts about them , an extract from which is 
preserved by Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI. 80 

Ibn Abl Tahir does not fall easily into either of the two “camps” described by 
al-Mas'udi and others above, but rather espouses a position that I believe reflects 
an interiorization of new writerly sensibilities. These new sensibilities recognize 
the parity of the New poetry with the Ancient. This is why, and how, the very 
notion of a plagiarism by a neo-classical poet such as al-Buhturl from a modern 
poet such as Abu Tammam is even possible in his eyes, and why it is of such great 
interest to him. Like Ibn Abl Tahir, his contemporary Abu al-Diya’ also wrote 
borrowings/plagiarism works, such as the Kitdb Sariqat al-Buhtun min Abl Tammam 
[Book of the borrowings/plagiarisms of al-Buhturl from Abu Tammam], Like 
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Ibn Abl Tahir, he evinces these new writerly sensibilities; Yaqut describes him 
Abu al-Diya’ as “very cultured litterateur” ( adib kathir al-adab). 8> Indeed, the new 
udaba appear to have been more concerned with what might be termed literary 
critical issues than in ‘proving’ the correctness of their particular subjective 
position. It must be noted, however, that even in writers of later centuries, the 
debate about the relative merits of al-Buhturi and Abu Tammam remained a 
domain of serious contention. 


Contest 

‘Contest,’ evidently a common feature of Arabic literary culture, did not 
necessarily appeal to all writers. Ibn Abl Tahir, however, seems to have had a 
special interest in it. In addition to the Boasting-match between the rose and the narcissus, 
and the (Instances of) the eloquence of women volume of his Book ofprose and poetry, which 
contains numerous contest accounts - the most celebrated of which is the one 
between Hind bint al-Khuss and Jum'ah bint Kuthayyir at ‘Ukaz 82 - al-Sarakhsi’s 
(d. 286/899) account of a discussion with Ibn Abl Tahir about a debate he had 
attended, between those favoring heterosexuality and those favoring pederasty, is 
quoted at length in ‘All ibn Nasr’s Jawami al-ladhdhah \Encyclopaedia of Pleasure ] , 83 
The passage in question, about fifteen pages long, begins as follows: 84 

Speaking of pederasty, Ahmad Ibn al-Tayyib said that Ahmad Ibn Abl 
Tahir told him that some disputes between some men in favour of 
pederasty and others in favour of heterosexuality had taken place. 
When he asked Ibn Abl Tahir to tell him how those disputes had taken 
place and which of them had won, he said that he would tell him that 
which he remembered. Then he told him that once he had attended a 
meeting in which both pederasts and heterosexuals had been present. 
Before he arrived, they had had a hot discussion and then they 
continued their dispute. Then Ahmad Ibn Abl Tahir quoted the 
following parts of their dispute which he had attended. 

The material Ibn Abl Tahir remembers is considerable. The account closes as 
follows: 85 

When Ibn Abl Tahir had finished with the description, I (al-Sarakhsi) 
said to him: What is your opinion about what these two (the partisans of 
boys and the partisans of girls) have to say? He replied: A boy’s jealousy 
of his lover is more refined than a woman’s jealousy of a man because of 
her fellow wife. I said: But what do you say about the remarks made by 
either party? Tell me something that I can report on your authority with 
attribution to you. He said: Where they slandered each other I think 
they went too far, and where they praised they made untrue and 
unseemly statements. 
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Ibn Abl Tahir evidently blames both sides for too much partisanship. As 
Rosenthal notes: “on the whole, no forceful and exclusive endorsement of any 
one point of view seems intended,” - it is, in short, a draw. 86 This may help 
explain al-Raghib al-Isbahani’s citation of a line by Ibn Abl Tahir (about 
al-Mubarrad): 

Tafirru min al-munaziri in atdhu 

wa-yarmi man ramahu min baidi 

When a disputant approaches him he flees 

Then from a distance flings at him repartees 87 

Ibn Abl Tahir was a Persian of Khurasanian origin. This is stated by his 
biographers and confirmed by his father’s name. It is also possible that he was 
descended from a noble family. His interest in Persia is illustrated by, inter alia, 
his storytelling ( asmar ., khurafat ), his literary output (andarz-w orks, siyar al-muluk), his 
probable knowledge of Persian, his interest in such dynasties as the Tahirids in 
the Book of Baghdad , and by his interest in individuals such as al-Attabi. 

It is true that Ibn Abl Tahir’s Book of the superiority of Arabs over non-Arabs suggests 
that he was not a partisan of the Shuubiyyah, rather the opposite. In the absence of 
the work itself, however — indeed, in the absence of but a handful of works 
produced in the context of the Shuubiyyah ‘debate,’ it is in fact impossible to 
characterize Ibn Abl Tahir’s contribution to it. It may, for example, have been 
written in an ironic or satirical vein. It is not far-fetched to imagine someone such 
as Ibn Abl Tahir finding in this ‘debate’ material for a book. Indeed, the material 
for mockery of the Arabs was legion, especially the rivalry between the northern 
and southern Arabs, a rivalry that continued to have far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. 88 

Ibn Abl Tahir’s partiality to matters Persian is not perforce to be understood 
or seen in the context of the struggle or tension between the Arab-Islamic and 
the Persian, or even in the context of the Shu ubiyyah. Indeed, udaba like Ibn Abl 
Tahir appear to have had had no theological, doctrinal, or partisan axes to 
grind. Of Ibn Abl Tahir’s sixty or so works, for example, not a single one deals 
with any theological or religious issue. Interest in literary criticism, interest in 
the mapping and anthologizing of the Arabic literary heritage, and interest in 
literature qua literature, meant that doctrinal, ethnic and partisan considera¬ 
tions took a back seat to a pursuit that was increasingly secular. The litterateur 
could no longer be - and could no longer afford to be - one-sided. It is, 
ironically perhaps, Ibn Qutaybah who gave these new litterateurs an epithet: 
many-sided. 

In a number of ways, Ibn Abl Tahir is illustrative of the litterateurs whose 
interests and literary output are not obligatorily a function of doctrine, ethnicity 
or party. The transformed litterateur, with access to books, writing, and the 
literary heritages of other cultures and civilizations, has begun to move away 
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from the need to align ideologically with causes which claim ethnic, linguistic or 
doctrinal purity or superiority. This can paitly be seen in the alliances and 
friendships he cultivated and the circles in which he moved - the subject of the 
next chapter. 
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The relatively small overall number of udaba in third/ninth century Baghdad 
virtually guaranteed contact between, or at the very least knowledge of, one 
another through majalis (social or literary gatherings), andiyat al-adab (literary 
salons), halqahs (study circles), and the various processes of knowledge 
transmission. These udaba were, furthermore, divided into various groups and 
sub-groups. It is, of course, difficult to produce a schema describing the 
membership of all these groups. Such alignments were, it is true, sometimes 
mediated by ethnic (e.g. ShuubiyyaK), doctrinal (e.g. Mutazilites), and political 
factors. And, as Bencheikh has shown, caliphal patronage could be of particular 
importance in this regard. 1 However, by focusing on specific individuals, 
contours of certain networks can be drawn, and suggestions proposed about the 
criteria that helped demarcate those contours. Indeed, one of the principal areas 
in which writerly culture made inroads was in the constitution of allegiances, 
alliances, friendships, rivalries, and circles of acquaintances. 

In this chapter, I look at the individuals with whom Ibn Abi Tahir associated, 
and at the individuals with whom Ibn Abi Tahir is associated by others, in order 
to shed light on the nature of the alignments of increasingly book-based, writerly 
udaba within the literary and scholarly circles of Baghdad. This chapter also sheds 
light on alliances and rivalries between individuals peripheral to, or outside of, 
the machinery of caliphal legitimation and government. 

Networks 

In a 1991 article, Hilary Kilpatrick first studied the function, selection and 
placement of anecdotes and biographical and historical accounts (khabar, pi. akhbat) 
in adab works, in particular the Kitab al-Agham of Abu al-Faraj al-Isbahanl (d. 356/ 
967). 2 An aspect of accounts discussed by her is the phenomenon of placement 
enhancement. Kilpatrick shows that one account may often cast into relief aspects 
of another account because of the two account’s relative placement, that “the 
context in which a khabar or group of akhbar is placed enhances its meaning.” 3 

A look at the accounts and other information about, or on the authority of, 
Ibn Abi Tahir for example, suggests a different kind of relationship between 
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accounts, one that is the direct result of author/compiler agency. ‘Proximity,’ the 
name I give this relationship, is when the author/compiler chooses to record 
together, or in close proximity, accounts that relate to figures who are otherwise 
connected. In other words, I am suggesting that the presence of certain names in 
an account - whether in the chain of transmission ( isnad) or the text itself - leads 
the author/compiler to include other accounts that contain other individuals 
who, in the author/compiler’s mind, are connected. These associations may even 
transcend the categories and divisions of a given work, such as biographical 
entries, or discussions of particular tropes in a work of literary criticism. 
Associations known to the author/compiler take hold and guide the selection of 
accounts. What may at first blush appear to be a random process turns out to be 
more mediated. The selection of item number 2 is predicated on item number 1. 
In some cases this process may extend to such decisions as the sequence of notices 
in a biographical dictionary. The link that is established gives a super-structural 
coherence to clusters of accounts. 

That a question posed in the reader’s mind about one account might be 
answered by another or several other proximate accounts (within the same 
superstructure) is not surprising, as questions that occur to the lecteur averti can be 
expected to have occurred to the compiler too. My formulation of ‘proximity’ in 
adab works in general thus draws upon and reworks Kilpatrick’s argument, whose 
conclusions about the Book of songs are that: 

It is not often that two articles close to each other generate thematic 
contrasts or parallels which will enhance the meaning of both of them; 
rather, articles seem to exist as self-sufficient units. But within a given 
article the interaction between akhbar may add to their significance. This 
interaction depends on sharing a prominent feature, a linguistic 
marker ..., a pattern of narrators ..., motifs important to the 
action ..., parallel series of episodes ... or a combination of these. 4 

I am suggesting, rather - and this may be implicit in Kilpatrick — that two articles 
or sections or notices close together do generate parallels that enhance their 
meaning, and that these parallels often depend on the shared feature of 
associated individuals. This is of interest as it underscores association between 
individuals. It also allows, in the absence of explicit statements about such 
associations, for speculation about such associations by identifying links through 
‘proximity.’ In the context of this study, ‘proximity’ serves to confirm associations 
about which we are, or may already be, aware, and to disclose associations about 
which we may not already be aware. As the following ten examples (there are 
many more examples and the number ten is arbitrary) relating to Ibn Abl Tahir 
show, ‘proximity’ is a potentially useful method for ascertaining associations. One 
may further speculate therefore that among the processes that lead to mistaken 
attributions, or simple confusion, were associations made by authors and 
compilers because of perceived affinities and proximities. 5 
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1 As I suggested in chapter three above, the specific method used by Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz (d. 296/908) to determine the placement of notices in his Tabaqat 
al-shuara al-muhdathvn [Classes of modern poets] is not known. The notices do not 
appear chronologically, alphabetically, thematically, or according to talent. 6 
Indeed, there does not seem to be an underlying method to the sequence that 
places the poets Abu Nuwas thirty-fourth, Abu al-‘Atahiyah thirty-eighth, Abu 
Tammam fifty-second, and al-Buhtun one hundred and eighth. In ‘proximity,’ 
however, may lie part of the answer. 

Ibn Abl Tahir is placed one hundred and twenty-fourth. 7 There is in and of itself 
nothing remarkable about this positioning. His is the fourth-last notice among 
male poets (there follow six female poets), but as the collection is not arranged in 
classes ( tabaqat ) reflecting the skill or worth of generations of poets, this does not 
reveal anything per se. The positioning of Ibn Abl Tahir’s notice in relation to 
others’, on the other hand, is quite revealing: 

110 Ibn Abl Fanan 

111 Abu ‘All al-BasIr 

112 al-JarjaraT 

[ . ] 

119 Abu Hiffan 

120 Ya'qub al-Tammar 

[...] 

122 al-Qisafi 

123 Abu al-'Ayna 5 

124 Ibn Abl Tahir 

As it turns out, these are all individuals with whom Ibn Abl Tahir was closely 
associated (discussed below). This suggests that the motivation for this particular 
sequencing is related to Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s knowledge of these poets’ associations. 

2 The Kitdb al-Waraqah [Book of the folio] of Ibn al-Jarrah (d. 296/908) also 
reveals ‘proximity.’ In his notice on al-Qisafi (d. 247/861), following some verses 
recited by Abu Hiffan, Ibn al-Jarrah includes an anecdote that he quotes directly 
on Ibn Abl Tahir’s authority, describing the gift of a pot of sikbaj stew sent by Abu 
Ayyub Ibn Ukht Abl al-Wazir to Muhammad Ibn Mukarram (11. third/ninth 
century). This took place in the presence of al-Qisafi the Younger, who declaimed 
two lines about the event. 8 Quoting both Abu Hiffan and Ibn Abl Tahir for 
information on al-Qisafi is not itself remarkable, but the mention of Abu Hiffan 
appears to have evoked for Ibn al-Jarrah the others, namely Ibn Abl Tahir, Abu 
Ayyub, and Ibn Mukarram. 9 The connection between Abu Hiffan, al-Qisafi, Ibn 
Abl Tahir, and Abu al-'Ayna 5 was obvious to compilers, as Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s 
classification also suggests. 
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Abu Hiffan is also quoted by Ibn al-Jarrah in the notice on al-Asma'i (d. 213/ 
828?). 10 In light of‘proximity,’ it comes as no surprise that Ibn Abl Tahir is also 
mentioned there. The same is true for the notice devoted to Abu al-Janub (fl. third/ 
ninth century), where Ibn Abl Tahir is quoted soon after Abu Hiffan. 11 In the Abu 
Fir'awn al-Sas! (d. early third/ninth century) notice, Abu Hiffan is quoted for some 
of that poet’s verses, so too Abu al-'Ayna’. 12 Abu Hiffan makes another appearance 
in the notice devoted to al-Humahiml. 13 Indeed, all the verses in this notice are 
reported and directly quoted by either Abu Hiffan or Abu al-'Ayna’. 

3 In the Murwj al-dhahab [Meadows of gold] al-Mas'udl (d. 345/946) quotes a 
story on the authority of Sa'ld ibn Humayd (d. after 257/870), His story leads 
directly into a very amusing anecdote which al-Mas'udl introduces with the 
phrase “Among the witty and amusing anecdotes about profligates is one 
mentioned by Ibn Abl Tahir... ,” 14 The anecdote reported on Ibn Abl Tahir’s 
authority appears to have been evoked specifically because al-Mas'udl already 
has in mind one of his associates, namely Abu Hiffan. 

4 In the notice devoted to Ibrahim ibn Sa'dan (fl. mid third/ninth century) in 
the Irshad al-arib [Guide for the intelligent] of Yaqut (d. 626/1229), Ibn Abl Tahir 
and Abu al-'Ayna’ make “proximate” appearances. 15 Ibn Abl Tahir is quoted for 
the datum that Ibrahim was the tutor of al-Mu’ayyad, and Abu al-'Ayna’ is both 
the originator and subject of an anecdote, reported through al-Sull and 
al-Marzubanl, which has the caliph al-Mutawakkil inquire of him whether he is 
indeed Shiite. This is the only “proximity” concerning Ibn Abl Tahir and his 
associates in the Irshad other than in the anecdotes devoted to them and their 
circle, and serves as a reminder of the need for a much wider sample in order to 
determine the value of “proximity” as a gauge of associations. In the Kitab 
al-Agham, for example, al-Isbaham (d. 356/967) widely quotes Ibn Abl Tahir and 
his associates, but there is only one instance of “proximity” proper. 16 

5 Ibn al-Nadlm (d. after 385/995) writes in his introduction to the Fihrist 
[Catalog that it is an index of all the books, in the Arabic language and script, of 
the Arab and non-Arab peoples, in all branches of knowledge, accompanied by 
biographical accounts of the compilers, arranged according to their classes 
(tabaqai)}' He then provides a table of contents of the ten chapters or discourses 
(maqdldt ), most of which are further divided into sections (Junun, sing . fanri). Ibn 
Abl Tahir’s account is in the third section of the third discourse. The section is 
described as comprising “accounts of the literati, court-companions, singers, 
buffoons and slapstick clowns pit. slap-takers], and the names of their books” 
(i akhbdr al-udaba wa-al-nudama wa-al-mughanniyym wa-al-safadimah wa-al-sqfainah 
wa-asma kutubihim). The section heading adds julasa (courtiers) and mudhikvn 
(jesters), conforming to the description in the table of contents. 18 Ibn Abl Tahir is 
further characterized by the way in which Ibn al-Nadlm frames the sub-section 
into which he falls: 19 
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[Heading - ] We return to the renowned authors ( al-musamijm 
al-mushahhann): 

Muhammad ibn Ishaq [Ibn al-Nadlm] writes: When I mention one of 
these authors, I follow him with another who is similar to him ( man 
yuqaribuhu wa-yushbihuhu), and if I delay [mentioning] him in favor of 
mentioning the one who comes after him, well, that is my methodology 
(.sabili ) in this book. God provides succor with his bounty and blessing. 

The accounts ( akhbar) of Ibn AbT Tahir 

His son, ‘Ubaydallah 

The Abu al-Najm Family 

Abu Ishaq ibn Abl ‘Awn 

The accounts (akhbar) of Ibn Abl al-Azhar 

Abu Ayyub al-Madml 

al-Taghlibl 

Ibn al-Harun 

Ibn ‘Aminad al-Thaqafi 

Ibn Khurradadhbih 

al-Sarakhsi 

Ja'far ibn Hamdan al-Mawsill 
Abu Diya 5 al-NasTbl 
Ibn Abl Mansur al-Mawsili 
Ibn al-Marzuban 
al-KisrawT 

Ibn Bassam, the poet 

al-Marwazi 

Abu Bakr al-Sull 

al-Haklml 

al-Ruhabl 

Another cluster ( tabaqah , lit. class/ihcation) of those as yet unmentioned. 

The inclusion of Ibn Abl Tahir’s son in this cluster is explained not by the 
biological relationship but by the fact that his compositions were similar to his 
father’s. 20 ‘Ubaydallah is also specifically identified in biographical notices as a 
principal student of Ibn Abl Tahir’s. Another member of this cluster, Ibn 
al-Marzuban, was also his student. Others in this cluster may have been so too. 
Evidently, for Ibn al-Nadlm, these individuals all belong together - he is explicit 
about the fact that he organizes his book in this way. The importance of cluster is 
emphasized by Ibn al-Nadlm’s comment a few pages later, after the al-Ruhabl 
notice, namely that the individuals that follow are members of another cluster 
(tabaqah). 21 Also of importance is the cluster that precedes the Ibn Abl Tahir notice. 
That cluster comprises: 
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Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsill 

Hammad ibn Ishaq 

Munajjim family members: Aban, 

‘All ibn Yahya [discussed below] 

Yahya ibn ‘All 

Harun ibn ‘All 

‘All ibn Harun 

Ahmad ibn ‘All 

Harun ibn ‘All 

Hamdun ibn Isma'll 

Ahmad ibn Hamdun 

Abu Hiffan [discussed below] 

Yunus al-Mughannl 
Ibn Banah 
al-Nasabl (?) 

Abu Hashishah 
Jahzah 22 

6 In the Kitab al-Tamthil wa-al-muhadarah [Book of expression of proverbs and 
speech] al-Tha‘alibi (d. 429/1038) provides a classic example of‘proximity.’ In 
one section of this work, al-Tha‘alibi lists examples by the following poets in the 
following order: 23 


Abu ‘All al-Basir (p. 91) 

Sa'id ibn Humayd (pp. 91-2) 

‘All ibn al-Jahm (p. 92) 

Ibn Abl Fanan (pp. 92—3) 

Yazld al-Muhallabt (p. 93) 

‘Umarah ibn ‘Uqayl (p. 93) 

Ahmad Ibn Abl Tahir (p. 93) 
Abu Hiffan (pp. 94) 

Abu Tammam (pp. 94—6) 

al-Buhturi (pp. 96-9) 


That al-Tha‘alibi names this selection of poets (including thirty others mentioned 
before Abu ‘All al-Basir) is not remarkable: he has announced in the title of the 
sub-section that he is dealing here with modern ( muhdathun ) poets. But the cluster 
reproduced above suggests that these individuals were associated in the author’s 
mind and that ‘proximity’ played a role in the order of enumeration. 

7 In a work about habitual gatecrashers ( tufaylis ), al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl 
(d. 463/1071) quotes Abu Hiffan only twice. 24 Ibn Abl Tahir, who appears only 
once in the whole work, is mentioned in a line of transmission a mere two 
(printed) pages from Abu Hiffan. 25 
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8 Ibn Bassam al-Shantarinl (d. 542/1147) mentions Ibn Abl Tahir only once in 
the eight-volume al-Dhakhirah Jf mahasin ahl al-Jaznah [The treasury of the 
excellent qualities of the poeple of the peninsula]. He quotes two lines of poetry 
by Ibn Abl Tahir, which he says he is citing from one of Ibn Abl Tahir’s long, and 
highly descriptive, odes. 26 Immediately after mentioning these lines, Ibn Bassam 
quotes verses “along the same lines” by the poet Ibn Lankak (d. c. 360/970). Ibn 
Lankak is the author of a book on the superiority of the rose to the narcissus, 
likened by al-Tanukhl to a book on the same subject by Ibn Abl Tahir. 27 The 
similarity is, I believe, noticed by Ibn Bassam because in his mind he already links 
the two poets. Indeed, of the authors who cite these lines, Ibn Bassam is the only 
one to see a parallel between Ibn Abl Tahir’s verses and those of Ibn Lankak. 

9 In the Kitab Nur al-qabas [Book of the light of the firebrand], al-Yaghmuri’s 
(d. 673/1274) abridgement of a work by al-Marzubanl, a verse attribution by Ibn 
Abl Tahir is immediately followed by an account (khabar) reported by Abu 
al-Ayna 5 . 28 

10 In all of the twenty-seven volumes of Nihayat al-arab ft funun al-adab [The 
heart’s desire in the arts of writerly culture] al-Nuwayrl (d. 732/1332) quotes 
verses by Ibn Abl Tahir only twice: once in volume three; and once in volume ten 
for a nine-line passage of poetry, in a sub-section dealing with donkeys. 29 The 
notice preceding these lines involves al-Fadl al-Raqashi (d. c. 200/815). The one 
preceding that revolves around Abu al-Ayna 5 ’s request from a donkey-broker for 
a particular kind of donkey. 30 Donkeys are, of course, what link this account with 
the verses by Ibn Abl Tahir. But I would argue further that mention of Abu 
al-'Ayna 5 is what brought Ibn Abl Tahir to al-Nuwayrl’s mind then, and caused 
him to include the Ibn Abl Tahir lines when and where he did. 


The Shayafin al-Askar 

‘Proximity’ is evidently very useful in identifying and delimiting networks of 
udaba 5 , or confirming them, but this method does have its limitations as the 
Yaqut example cited above shows. Fortunately, in the case of Ibn Abl Tahir and 
his associates two other important sources of information are available: the first is 
an explicit statement made by the literary historian, critic, and biographer 
al-Marzubanl, the second, numerous anecdotes in the sources describing literary 
gatherings ( majalis). These are discussed below. 

Several of Ibn Abl Tahir’s associates are grouped together by the literary 
scholar al-Marzubanl (d. 384/994) in his Kitab al-Mujam al-shuara [Encyclopedia 
of poets], Abu Hiffan, Ibn Mukarram, al-Ya'qtibl (= Ya'qub al-Tammar), Abu 
‘All al-BasIr, and Abu al-'Ayna 5 are all identified as “the elegant and licentious 
demons of al-‘Askar” ( Shayatin al-Askarfi al-zarf wa-al-mujun ) in the notice devoted 
to Muhammad ibn al-Fadl al-Katib (fl. mid third/ninth century), whom 
al-Marzubanl describes as closely associated with (and, incidentally, as the most 
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obscene and debauched of) the Demons of al-‘Askar. 31 Everett Rowson has 
summarized mujun as follows: 32 

Libertinage, licentiousness ... mujun refers behaviourally to open and 
unabashed indulgence in prohibited pleasures, particularly the drinking 
of wine and, above all, sexual profligacy. Mujun literature describes and 
celebrates this hedonistic way of life, frequently employing explicit 
sexual vocabulary, and almost invariably with primarily humorous 
intent. 

But precisely what is meant by Shaydtin al-Askar is not explained by al-Marzubanl. 
Elsewhere in the Encyclopedia of poets he does write that Abu ‘All al-BasIr “wrote 
panegyrics of the caliphs and of the ruasa ahl al-Askar [heads of the people of 
al-Askar] ,” 33 Other authors also refer to certain poets in this way. Al-Jahiz, for 
instance, calls Abu al-Asad “one of the poets of al-Askae ” 34 Yaqut (possibly 
quoting al-Husn) notes that “When ‘All ibn Yahya al-Munajjim died [d. 275/ 
888-9], ‘All ibn Sulayman [al-Akhfash al-Saghlr (d. 315/927)], one of the poets 
of al-Askar elegized him.” 35 

The modern critic Shawqi Dayf, taking al-Askar literally, i.e. “the Army,” 
infers that these writers associated with, and appear to have enjoyed the 
patronage of, leading government servants. He consequently entitles the section 
of his work in which he discusses Ibn Abi Tahir, Abu ‘All al-BasIr and Ibn 
Durayd, ‘Poets of the Ministers, Governers, and Commanders’ (shuara al-wuzara 
wa-al-wuldt wa-al-quwwad ). 36 Jamal Eddine Bencheikh believes that the Demons of 
al-Askar - whom he too links with the Army, calling them “army demons” 
(demons de I’armee) - were rejectors of the prevailing patronal system and literary 
economy. 37 He even surmises “the foundations of a counter-culture” in the 
example of these poets. 38 Bencheikh appears to be correct in his characterization 
of this group as embodying an attitude of rejection ( refus ), 39 but argues against 
himself by suggesting both a connection with leading military figures and a 
concomitant rejection of the prevailing patronal system. 

This apparent paradox might be resolved by taking al-Askar to mean not the 
Army, but rather an area known as al-Askar. There are three realistic 
possibilities: Askar Abi Ja'far, a synonym for the Round City of Baghdad; 40 
Askar al-Mahdi, which was the earlier name of al-Rusafah, a quarter of 
Baghdad on the Eastern banks of the Tigris; 41 and Askar al-Mu‘tasim, the 
earlier name of Samarra”, the caliphal capital built by al-Mu‘tasim. 42 Demons of 
al-Askar would thus refer to the poets associated with one or other of these 
areas. Given the profiles of the individuals named by al-Marzubanl, it is likely 
that al-Rusafah is meant. 43 

The links between the members and associates of the Demons of al-Askar are 
underscored by, inter alia , Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s placement of their biographical notices 
in close proximity to one another in the Classes of modem poets, as discussed above 
and as illustrated by the table below: 44 
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Ibn al-Mutazz cluster 


Poets identified as “Shayatin al-Askar” 


Ibn Abl Fanan (110) 
Abu ‘All al-Basir (111) 
al-Jarjara’i (112) 

Abu Hiffan (119) 

Ya'qub al-Tammar (120) 


Abu ‘All al-Basir 

Ibn Mukarram 
Abu Hiffan 
al-Tammar 


al-Qisafi (122) 

Abu al-'Ayna 5 (113) Abu al-‘Ayna’ 

Ibn Abl Tahir (124) 

Muhammad ibn al-Fadl al-Katib 

Below, I single out and briefly characterize a few of the Demons of al-‘Askar, a 
group I also call the “Bad boys” of Baghdad. 


Abu Hiffan 

‘Abdallah ibn Ahmad ibn Harb al-Mihzaml (d. 255/869 or 257/871) 45 was from 
Basra, but little is known of his youth or background, other than that he came 
from a family of transmitters, and is said to have revelled in his Arab origins. By 
training, Abu Hiffan was a grammarian, lexicographer, poet, and transmitter 
(:rawiyah) of considerable reputation who occupied an important place in adab 
circles. 46 As he does with Ibn Abl Tahir, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, characterizes Abu 
Hiffan’s poetry as widely known ( mauyud ft hull makan ). 47 He was the transmitter of 
Abu Nuwas, about whom he wrote a volume entitled Akhbar AblNuwas [Accounts 
concerning Abu Nuwas], which survives. 48 None of his other works, the Sinaat 
al-shir [The craft of poetry] for example, is extant. 49 

All of Abu Hiffan’s biographers identify al-Asma‘1 (d. c. 216/831) as one of his 
principal teachers, 50 and he is identified in his biographical notices as one of the 
principal transmitters to Ibn Abl Tahir; indeed, Ibn Abl Tahir is almost always 
the first named student. 51 How the two first met is not known, but they certainly 
appear together in numerous anecdotes and lines of transmission, 52 and it is 
evident that they became good friends. The anecdote in which they play dead in 
order to raise a few dinars for a burial shroud shows this. 53 So too an anecdote in 
which Abu Hiffan reports that he was convalescing at Ibn Abl Tahir’s home. 54 

Abu Hiffan’s career brought him into contact with countless literary 
personalities. Besides Abu Nuwas, the following may be singled out: Abu 
Di'amah, al-Jammaz, al-Jahiz, ‘All ibn Yahya al-Munajjim, Abu al-'Ayna’, 
al-Tammar, al-Buhtun, al-‘UtbI, and al-Mubarrad. 55 Basing himself on Yaqut, 
Najl, surmises that al-Jahiz and Abu Hiffan were not on good terms, 56 but it 
seems more likely, especially in the absence of any corroborating evidence, that 
their relations were good. Al-Jahiz’s criticisms - which do not survive — were likely 
tongue-in-cheek. Indeed, given al-Jahiz’s well known opposing positions on most 
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issues, it is not clear whether his views can be inferred with a high degree of 
accuracy. As for Abu Hiffan’s relations with al-Buhturl, suffice to mention one 
anecdote which recounts that they were drinking one night at the home of one of 
their patrons and then took their leave together. 57 Al-Buhturl offered Abu Hiffan 
a ride on his riding beast and, seated behind al-Buhturl, Abu Hiffan declaimed 
some scatological verses. Al-Buhturl then pushed Abu Hiffan off and swore at 
him. This may well have been in good spirit, but recall Abu Hiffan’s attested 
friendship for Ibn Abi Tahir, and al-Buhtun’s antipathy toward him. 

In spite of the circles in which he moved, and his importance as a transmitter, 
Abu Hiffan led an impoverished life, sometimes selling his clothes for food. Some 
authors even report that his reputation was tainted by his indigence (dayyiq 
al-hal), and also his niggardliness ( muqattir ), drinking (sharrab li-al-nabidh ), 58 and 
shamelessness ( mutahattik ) - the latter two being compatible with his 
characterization also as one of the mujun-poets. 59 The sources uniformly portray 
Abu Hiffan as someone who lived - and had to live - by his wits, perhaps 
especially because of his modest means. One Nawruz, for instance, Abu Hiffan 
was unable to find a gift suitable for his benefactor and friend ‘Ubaydallah ibn 
Yahya ibn Khaqan (d. 263/877). This prompted him to compose verses 
explaining that the only appropriate and commensurate gift is praise. 60 

The attitude of Abu Hiffan toward reward and patronage — one that I am 
arguing is modified in the increasingly writerly and bookish literary environment 
of late third/ninth century Baghdad - is illustrated by an anecdote reported by 
All ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Ahdar (fl. third/ninth century) in which Abu Hiffan 
both satirizes his presumed potential benefactor and subverts the ‘capital’ in the 
patronal paradigm by deeming his verses an alms-tax. One ‘Id Festival day, Abu 
Hiffan was leaving Samarra when he passed by the gathering of Tha'lab. 61 When 
Tha'lab asked him where he was going, Abu Hiffan answered that he was looking 
for Ibn Thawabah. “How do you feel about the Banu Thawabah?” Tha'lab 
asked. Abu Hiffan replied as follows: 62 

By God, I hate to satirize them on such a day as this but I’ll deem my 
satire alms. Here goes: 

Kings whose splendor is like their noble descent 
And whose morals are like their refinement. 

The length of their horns together prevails 
And far surpasses the length of their tails. 

Abu Hiffan’s contact with the Thawabah family is widely attested. In one oft- 
repeated anecdote, reported by his cousin al-Hadadl through al-Kawkabi, Abu 
Hiffan encounters Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Thawabah (d. 277/890). 63 When 
Ahmad Ibn Thawabah sees Abu Hiffan’s mount, he reacts by observing: “Abu 
Hiffan ... riding a rented donkey?” Abu Hiffan immediately replies: 
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I ride a rented donkey as a mount 

because those to whom one has recourse are not so easily found, 

And because the generous are six feet underground. 

Abu Hiffan is apparently referring to Ibn Thawabah’s occasional refusal to 
reward his panegyrists. Ibn al-Ruml, for example, enjoyed a short patronage 
which one day was brought to an unexplained end. Boustany surmises that this 
change of heart on the part of Ibn Thawabah was related to Ibn Bulbul’s 
deteriorating relations with Ibn al-Ruml. 64 There was, it is true, no love lost 
between Ibn Thawabah and Ibn Bulbul, but Ibn Thawabah owed Ibn Bulbul his 
senior position in the administration, a post he occupied until his death in 277/ 
890. Sometimes even as benevolent a patron as ‘All ibn Yahya al-Munajjim would 
refuse callers entry to his gathering, because of its popularity and quality. When 
this happened to Abu Hiffan, he rebuked ‘All for it in verse. 65 It is important to 
note, however, that the criticism is related neither to quantum nor to purse 
manque, but rather to generosity and open-handedness as virtues further to be 
cultivated by ‘All. There is no evidence for direct caliphal patronage of Abu 
Hiffan in Samarra or elsewhere (a fact also noted by Najl). 66 

Abu Hiffan associated with members of the caliph’s entourage but, like Ibn 
Abl Tahir and Abu al-'Ayna’, appears to have kept his distance from the caliph’s 
court. 67 He was in contact with prominent scholars and patrons, but did not 
establish the patron-client relationship of Abu Nuwas, Abu Tammam, and 
others. He may best described as an ‘independent,’ one who praised whom he 
willed, satirized whom he willed, and who was content to leave not the legacy of 
a patronized poet but rather the legacy of a transmitter and biographer. 68 


Abu al-'Ayna 

Like Abu Hiffan, Abu al-‘Ayna’ also appears to have rejected the prevailing 
patronal economy. Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn al-Qasim ibn Khallad ibn 
Yasir ibn Sulayman seems himself to have adopted the sobriquet Abu al-‘Ayna’ 
(190—282/805—896). 69 The principal notices on Abu al-‘Ayna’ address his unusual 
nickname: according to many of the biographers, an ancestor of Abu al-‘Ayna”s 
had a falling out with the caliph ‘All whereupon ‘All wished blindness upon him 
and all his descendants. 70 

Abu al-‘Ayna’ was born in al-Ahwaz and raised in Basra, where he studied 
Hadith and adab. He was known primarily as a reporter of accounts ( akhban ), a 
poet ( shair ), and a man of letters (adib). While still sighted, Abu al-‘Ayna’ left 
Basra for Baghdad and Samarra; he turned blind at the age of forty. He returned 
to Basra where he died after narrowly escaping drowning. Al-SafadI attributes 
the following lines to Abu al-‘Ayna’: 71 

God may have taken the light from my eyes 

But from my tongue and my ears the light will not fade 
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I’ve a sharp-witted heart, a mind not idle at all 
And in my speech is the sharpness of a priceless blade 

Abu al-‘Ayna 5 ’s principal teachers included al-Asma'i and Abu Zayd al-Ansan. 
Important students included Ja'far ibn Qudamah, Abu al-Hasan al-Akhfash 
(a close associate of the Demons of al-‘Askar), and al-Suli. 72 Ibn Abl Tahir is 
credited with a work consisting of accounts concerning Abu al-Ayna 5 entitled 
Accounts about Abi al-Ayna ; 73 both this work and a later one bearing the same tide 
by the erudite al-Sahib ibn Abbad are lost. 74 

The relations between Abu ‘All al-Basir, known for both his poetic turn of 
phrase and his prose skills, and Abu al-‘Ayna 5 , master of the quick-witted repartee 
(i badThah ), 75 are particularly famous. 76 Ibn al-Nadlm mentions the correspondence 
between them, in particular the ridicule they exchanged in satirical verses 
(muhajat), which he describes as good-natured ( tayyibah ). 7/ Al-Mas‘udl mentions 
the existence of mutual rebukes ( muatabat ), correspondence ( mukatabat ), and 
pleasantries ( mudaabat ). 78 Abu ‘All al-Fadl ibnJa'far ibn al-Fadl ibn Yunus al-Basir, 
descended from a Shl‘1 Persian abna family from al-Anbar (d. c. 251/865), 79 was, 
of all the Demons of al-‘Askar, the one with the closest patronal links, especially 
with caliphs (from the time of al-Mu‘tasim on, i.e. from 218/833). 80 He is usually 
described as a poet of Samarra, where he spent most of his professional life, and 
where he died. Indeed, as a patronized poet, Abu ‘All al-Basir’s connection to 
wealthy patrons kept him steeped in the old oral world. 81 The following verses 
recorded by al-Mas‘udI reveal this attachment: 82 

Whereas the amateurs of knowledge have only 
the knowledge that’s to be found in a book, 

I far surpass them in my zeal and effort, 

with ears for an inkwell, and my heart for a notebook. 

It is apparent from this selection that Abu ‘All al-Basir displays - that is, continues 
to display — an attachment to the oral/aural. This attachment shows that he still 
participates in the ‘old’ patronal economy, and is underscored by the sentiments 
expressed by Abu ‘All al-Basir with regard to the poetry of Abu Nuwas. In the 
anecdote in question, reported by al-Marzubam and deriving ultimately from 
Ibn Abl Tahir, Abu ‘All al-Basir rejects outright a ‘modern’ taxonomy of Abu 
Nuwas’ poetry, averring that there are, in fact, fundamentally only two kinds of 
poetry, panegyric and satire, and that Abu Nuwas is only good at wine poetry 
and hunting poetry, if that. 83 

In the notice devoted to him in the Fihrist, Ibn al-Nadlm credits ( lahu ) Abu 
al-'Ayna 5 with two books, one a diwan of poetry and the other a book of accounts 
[akhbar). Of the latter, Ibn al-Nadlm writes, “Kitcib Akhbar Abi al-Ayna ‘amilahu Ibn 
Abi Tahir. ,” “The book of the accounts of Abu al-'Ayna 5 redacted by Ibn Abl 
Tahir.” 84 Since this book is not mentioned in the notice devoted to Ibn Abi Tahir, 
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it is possible he produced the book on Abu al-Ayna”s behalf, perhaps after Abu 
al-Ayna” turned blind. The two were friends, so the collaboration is not 
remarkable. The Accounts of Abu al-Ayna ” may also have simply been a compilation 
of anecdotes relating to Abu al-Ayna by Ibn Abi Tahir. He is, after all, the 
author/compiler of seven other akhbar- works. In either case, ‘arnila in the passage 
amilahu Ibn Abi Tahir” would thus mean that Ibn Abi Tahir was the compiler, 
editor, or publisher of the work. The same verb (‘ amila) is used to describe Ibn Abi 
Tahir’s son’s possible redaction of two of his father’s works. 8,1 

Abu al-Ayna 5 is himself responsible for putting together or editing ( wadaa ) a 
book. This work consisted of censures of Ahmad ibn al-Khaslb, extracts of which 
are quoted in later works. 81 ’ Ahmad ibn al-Khaslb al-JarjaraT (d. 265/879), a 
“ministerial” member of the Demons of al-Askar, held a succession of posts in the 
state secretariat before becoming vizier to al-Muntasir in 247/861. Al-Musta'm 
banished Ahmad to Crete in Jumada I 248 (August 862) after having him 
dispossessed and paraded in chains on a donkey. He died in exile in 265/879. 87 
It was he who composed the new Friday sermon ( khutbah ) after the assassination 
of al-Mutawakkil (d. 247/861), which was then circulated by Sa'id ibn Humayd. 
In the book put together by Abu al-Ayna”, he reports that at one gathering of 
scholars ( judala ) everyone present disapproved strongly of Ahmad because of his 
ignorance, sluggishness and carelessness. Perhaps the verses by Ibn Abi Tahir 
recorded in the following anecdote also formed part of the work. 88 

Ibn Abi Tahir wrote: “When Ahmad ibn al-Khaslb rode, petitions 
would be handed to him and if people disputed [his decisions] with him, 
he would get so angry that he would take his foot out the stirrup and 
kick whoever answered back. So I said: 

“Say to the Caliph, O cousin of Muhammad, 

L He has gotten loose, so tether your minister. 

Upon our honor, his tongue roams freely, 

and upon our breasts, do his feet wander’.” 89 

Qul li Tkhallfatiyd ”bna ‘ammi Muhammadin 
shakkil wazvraka innahii mahlulu 
Fa-lisanuhu qadjalafl aradina 

wa ” r-rijlu minim fi ” s-suduri tajulu 

Ahmad ibn al-Khaslb, perhaps in response to Abu al-Ayna”s work, wrote a 
censure of Abu al-Ayna”. 90 But it is impossible to know whether any of the 
censures were intended seriously or in jest, especially given the fact that Ahmad 
ibn al-Khaslb was also a member of the Demons of al-Askar. 

One of the contributors to Abu al-Ayna”’s work in censure of Ahmad ibn 
al-Khaslb was Ibrahim ibn al-Mudabbir. An epistle from Ibn Abi Tahir to 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mudabbir is attested but does not survive. 91 Ibrahim ibn 
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al-Mudabbir (d. 279/892—93) 92 was an official of Persian descent who played an 
important role in matters of state. As a boon-companion and accomplished man 
of letters in his own right, he had the ear of of al-Mutawakkil until he was 
overthrown by ‘Ubaydallah ibn Yahya ibn Khaqan in 240/855. He later joined 
the retinue and administration of the caliph al-Mu‘tamid (r. 256—79/870—92). 
Many of his poems are dedicated to ‘Arlb, the singer and poetess who was the 
lover of SaTd ibn Humayd and of whom Ibrahim was himself enamored. 

Ibrahim thought highly of al-Buhturl and his poetry, perhaps because of the 
latter’s panegyric of him. 93 In light of the fact that he liked al-Buhturl’s poetry, it 
comes as little surprise to learn that he was not at all favorable to Abu Tammam’s 
poetry, given the strong feelings that underlay preference of one poet over the 
other. Al-Mas'udi records the following judgement by Muhammad ibn Abl 
al-Azhar: 94 

In spite of his learning, literary skills, and erudition, Ibrahim ibn 
al-Mudabbir had a low opinion of Abu Tammam and would swear that 
there was not a single worthwhile thing about his poetry. 

Perhaps Ibn Abl Tahir’s epistle to Ibrahim ibn al-Mudabbir revolved around the 
merits of Abu Tammam’s and al-Buhtun’s poetry. 

To return to Abu al-Ayna”, he is sometimes described as a transmitter of 
Hadith ( muhaddith ) but, as al-Safadl notes, he appears in the lines of transmission 
of very few Hadith, 95 and the majority of his transmissions ( riwayatih) are in fact 
of accounts ( al-akhbar) and stories ( al-hikayat ). 96 This is not surprising. On the one 
hand, training in religious sciences remained indispensable to the education of 
scholars. On the other, interest in actually cultivating that knowledge 
professionally and participating in the preservation of Hadith competed with 
the other scholarly, academic, or personal avenues that became available in an 
environment of books and book-based learning. 

Abu al-‘Ayna : ”s knowledge of Quran and Hadith was clearly impressive. He 
used this knowledge of scripture and Prophetic traditions primarily to formulate 
witticisms, defend himself, or satirize others. 97 The following exchange with 
another member of the Demons of al-'Askar, Ibn Mukarram - the two were 
notorious for their often public friendly attacks on one another 98 - is a case in 
point: 99 

Ibn Mukarram wrote to Abu al-'Ayna”: “At my place, there is a Sikbaj 
stew that is the envy of connoisseurs, conversation that delights the 
despondent, and your beloved friends. So do not be arrogant, but come 
to me.” To this Abu al-'Ayna” wrote in reply: “Go into it [Hell] and do 
not speak to me.” 100 

This belies the mutual friendship and admiration of Ibn Mukarram and Abu 
al-'Ayna 5 . Indeed, Ibn Mukarram considered Abu al-'Ayna” a greater stylist and 
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writer of artistic prose than even the illustrious ‘Abd al-Hamld ibn Yahya. 101 
Abu al-Ayna 5 certainly excelled in prose. 102 Several lines by Ibn Abl Tahir about 
this talent survive in al-YaghmurT’s abridgment of al-Marzubanl’s lost 
al-Muqtabas: 103 

The rhyming prose 

of Abu al-Ayna 5 is full of profit. 104 

Damn him! And God’s curse upon his prose. 

It is as if the one 
who hears his words 

is deafened by the sland’rous rocks he throws. 

Unbelief has taken possession 
of his nature even though, upon 
his heart, God natural skill bestows. 

Do not give him 

too much attention because I, 

for better or for worse, cannot escape his blows. 

Safu Abl 3 l-Ayna i min rayihl 
fa-ldnatu 3 llahi ‘ala saf ihi 
Ka-anna manyasmau alfazahu 

yuqdhafu summa 3 s-sakhri ft saniihl 
Qad tabda 3 llahu ‘ala qalbihi 

fa 3 l-kufru mustawlin ‘ala tadihi 
La tukthirii fthi fa-la budda ll 

asaa aw ahsana min saftihi. 

The sources make much of the exchanges between the members of the Demons 
of al-Askar. 105 These exchanges could be mudaabat (pleasantries) or satires. The 
latter often focused on borrowings/plagiarism (. sariqah ), and were usually in 
verse. 106 Indeed, around plagiarism grew important discussions about new issues 
such as the nature and definition of originality, and the role of writing. In a satire, 
the closing lines of which are recorded by al-Qadl al-Jurjam (d. 392/1002), for 
example, Abu Hiffan says the following concerning Ibn Abl Tahir: 107 

I satirized Ibn Abl Tahir, but he took it very well. 

Were it not for his literary thefts, all would be well. 

When he recites a verse, say, “Someone has done well...” 

And Ibrahim Ibn al-Mudabbir reports that al-Buhtun, Abu al-Ayna 5 and al-Fadl 
al-YazIdi (d. 278/891) were one day gathered at his place when al-Buhtun 
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declaimed some blatantly sexual lines about al-Fadl. 108 Al-Fadl left angered by 
the verses and al-Buhturl later wrote Ibrahim a satire of al-Fadl, in which he 
mocked his parents. When Ibrahim read the verses to Abu al-'Ayna”, the latter 
asked for, and got, half the purse al-Buhturl was going to receive. Al-Buhturi 
learned of this and conceded that had it not been for Abu al-‘Ayna”s remarks he 
would not have been able to produce the lines. Such borrowings were evidently 
very common. 

Although Bencheikh includes him in a study of al-Mutawakkil’s maecenate, 109 
Abu al-‘Ayna’ does not appear explicitly to have accepted the patronage of the 
caliph at any time, though he was close to many members of the caliph’s circle. 
In one celebrated anecdote, Abu al-'Ayna’ enters al-Mutawakkil’s Ja'farl palace in 
Samarra in the year 246/860, whereupon the caliph asks, “What have you to say 
about this, our residence?” The question is cruel as Abu al-'Ayna 5 is blind at the 
time, and has been for about sixteen years. Abu al-‘Ayna”s characteristically 
quick-witted answer is: “People build homes in the world but you, you have built a 
world in your home.” 110 This reply prompted al-Mutawakkil to ask Abu al-'Ayna’ 
to be one of his boon-companions. Abu al-'Ayna’ declined. It appears that he did 
not wish to be tied to the court of the caliph and to everything such an 
attachment entailed. 


Sa c Td ibn Humayd 

One individual for whom the question of borrowings/plagiarisms/literary thefts 
is particularly relevant is Sa'ld ibn Humayd (d. after 257/870). 111 His borrowings 
are effectively the subject of numerous anecdotes and witticisms. Ibn Abi Tahir, 
for instance, is quoted by Ibn al-Nadlm as saying that if Sa'ld’s prose and poetry 
were asked to return to their origins, nothing would be left behind. 112 Ibn 
al-Nadlm, who describes Sa'ld ibn Humayd as an accomplished and predatory 
literary thief, mentions his literary sparrings (: musaraat) with Ahmad and Ibrahim 
ibn al-Mudabbir. Sa'ld is also reported by Abu Hiffan to have modeled a whole 
letter on one by Ibn Abi Tahir, in spite of the fact that he was himself a high- 
ranking secretary and an accomplished writer of prose. 113 In the section on 
“opening greetings" in the Anthology of Motifs , Abu Hilal al-'Askarl devotes a few 
pages to a discussion of letters and poetry by Ibn Abi Tahir and Abu Hiffan, 114 
and, after quoting in extenso a letter (including eight lines of poetry) from Ibn Abi 
Tahir to Isma'll ibn Bulbul, 115 writes: 116 

Abu Ahmad reported to me from his father, from Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir, from Abu 
Hiffan, who said: “One Nawruz I called upon Sa'ld ibn Humayd while he 
was preparing to write to his associates, so I recited to him the letter and 
verses you [= Ibn Abi Tahir] addressed to Abu al-Saqr [Ibn Bulbul],” - 
i.e. the letter and poetry mentioned above - “at which point he wrote the 
following to al-Hasan ibn Makhlad, 117 with me still there: [Text of 
letter.. .]. He then read it to me, and I said, Abu 'Uthman [= Sa'ld]! 
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I only just read you Ibn Abl Tahir’s use of these very same ideas!’ ‘And 
I only just successfully used them,’ he replied, ‘there are no formalities 
between us’.” I know of no equal to these two letters on this subject, neither in the 
delicateness of their motifs (riqqat ma'anlha) nor in the beauty of their application 
(husn takhrljiha). 

Abu al-Saqr Isma'il Ibn Bulbul was a katib of Persian origin who pretended Arab 
descent. 11 " He was vizier to al-Mu‘tamid and al-Muwalfaq on and off from 
265-78/878-91, though it was only after the removal from office in 272/885 of 
al-Muwalfaq’s secretary Sa'ld ibn Makhlad that Ibn Bulbul acquired real 
administrative power, serving as vizier to both regent and caliph. His 
appointment of two members of the Banu al-Furat was opposed by various 
secretarial families, including the Banu Wahb. 119 When al-Mu‘tadid became 
regent in 278/892, the Banu Wahb came to power again: Ibn Bulbul was 
arrested and died soon after. He was a regular at the literary gatherings of‘All ibn 
Yahya. 120 

Majalis habitues 

Descriptions of the literary gatherings ( majalis) at the home or behest of a particular 
host constitute another important way of determining which individuals 
associated with one another. Anecdotes often list the names of individuals who 
attended a given gathering. In the context of Ibn Abl Tahir, the Demons of 
al-Askar, and their network of associates, the following anecdote is of particular 
relevance as it identifies and associates several of the Demons of al-‘Askar (and 
others) as regular participants in the gatherings of ‘All ibn Yahya ibn 
al-Munajjim. Significantly, it names Ibn Abl Tahir first. 121 It is quoted by Yaqut 
on the authority of al-Marzubam, the author who enumerated the Demons of 
al-‘Askar in his Encyclopedia of poets: 122 

‘All ibn Harun related to me on the authority of his father and (paternal) 
uncle: Abu al-Hasan ‘All ibn Yahya ibn al-Munajjim one day held a 
session and in attendance were those poets who never missed his gatherings , such as 
Ahmad Ibn Abl Tahir, Ahmad ibn Abl Fanan, 123 Abu ‘All al-Basir, Abu 
Hiffan al-Mihzaml, his cousin al-Hadadl, 124 i.e. Abu Hiffan’s [cousin], 

Ibn al-‘Allaf, 125 Abu al-Tarlf, Ahmad ibn Abl Kamil, the maternal uncle 
of Abu al-Hasan’s son [‘All ibn Harun], 126 and ‘All ibn Mahdi 
al-KisrawT, who was his [‘All’s] son’s teacher ( muallim )... Abu al-‘Ubays 
ibn Hamdun 127 was [also] present.... 

If we compare this list with the earlier ones, namely the enumeration of the 
Demons of al-‘Askar by al-Marzubanl and the sequencing of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
(which I attribute to ‘proximity’), and if we exclude those who only appear in one 
of the three lists, we get the following: 
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Ibn al-Mutazz cluster 


Ibn Abl Fanan 
Abu 'All al-Basir 
Abu Hiffan 
al-Tammar 
Abu al-'Ayna 5 
Ibn Abl Tahir 


Poets identified as Demons 
of al-Askar or their close 
associates 

Abu 'All al-Basir 
Abu Hiffan 
Ya'qub al-Tammar 
Abu al-'Ayna 5 
Ibn Abl Tahir 


Individuals listed as 
regular attendees of All 
ibn Yahya’s gatherings 

Ibn Abl Fanan 
Abu ‘All al-Basir 
Abu Hiffan 
al-Tammar 

Ibn Abl Tahir 


Other than Abu ‘All al-Basir, Abu Hiffan and Abu al-'Ayna 5 , discussed above, and 
‘All ibn Yahya, discussed below, of the members of the gathering enumerated, the 
one with the closest ties to Ibn Abl Tahir was Abu al-Hasan ‘All ibn Mahdi ibn 
‘All ibn Mahdi al-Kisrawi al-Isbaham (d. between 283/896 and 289/902). In 
fact, in the notice he devotes to al-Kisrawi, Yaqut relies on a Ibn Abl Tahir’s 
characterization of him as follows: 128 


Al-Kisrawi was a refined litterateur, a repository of transmissions, and a 
poet especially knowledgeable in the Kitab al-Ayn [of al-Khalll ibn 
Ahmad]. He tutored ( kanayuaddibu ) Harun ibn ‘All ibn Yahya al-Nadim. 

Like the scholars and authors writing in the generations after the shift from 
primarily oral to increasingly writerly sensibilities, al-Kisrawi was involved in 
teaching and tutoring. And like Ibn Abl Tahir, al-KisrawI’s compositions suggest 
new and writerly sensibilities. Of the four works with which he is credited, one, 
the Kitab al-Khisal [Book of properties], was “an anthology comprising accounts 
(<akhbdr ), aphorisms (hikam), proverbs ( amthdl ), and verses ( ash c dr)f m and another, 
Kitab Murdsaldt al-ikhwan wa-muhawarat al-khillan [The Correspondence of brothers 
and the conversations of friends], appears to have consisted of written and spoken 
exchanges between the members of the coteries or cliques of which he formed an 
integral part. The cultured influence of al-Kisrawi on his associates is recorded in 
verses by Ibn Abl Tahir. These verses are quoted by al-Kisrawl’s student, Harun 
ibn ‘All ibn Yahya al-Munajjim in the lost Kitab Isbahan [Book on Isbahan] of 
Hamzah ibn al-Hasan (fl. third/ninth century), and cited by Yaqut: 130 

[One evening] we were gathered at ‘All ibn Mahdi [al-Kisrawi]’s home 
together with Abu al-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Abl Tahir. When we decided to 
leave, Ibn Abl Tahir recited [the following]: 

Were it not for ‘All ibn Mahdi and his friendship we would never 
have been guided aright to wit and culture. 131 

Lawld Allyu ’bnu MahdTyin wa-khullatuhu 
la-ma ’htadayna ila zafin wa-ld adabi 
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Numerous gatherings attended by the Demons of al-‘Askar are described in the 
Kitab badai al-badaih [Book of astonishing improvisations] of Ibn Zahr (d. 613/ 
1216), based on quotations from the lost Ta rikh of Ibn Abi Tahir’s son, 
‘Ubaydallah. 132 In the first instance, Ibn Zahr quotes an anecdote recounted to 
‘Ubaydallah by Abu Ahmad Yahya ibn ‘All ibn al-Munajjim about a gathering at 
his father’s place (i.e. ‘All ibn Yahya al-Munajjim) attended by Isma'il ibn Bulbul, 
Ahmad ibn Abi Fanan and Ibn Abi Tahir, among other litterateurs (jama ah min 
ahl al-adab ). 133 Another gathering at ‘All al-Munajjim’s home forms the subject of 
a second anecdote. This one, attended by Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir, Abu Hiffan and 
Ya'qub al-Tammar, is also a drinking session at which Abu Hiffan improvises a 
panegyric of ‘All, to which al-Tammar and Ibn Abi Tahir add some improvised 
lines. 134 Al-Tammar was evidently a friend of both Abu Hiffan and Ibn Abi Tahir, 
and given the nature of these friendships, exchanged satires with them. 135 As we 
saw above, Ibn al-Mu’tazz places al-Tammar immediately after Abu Hiffan, and 
before al-Qisafi, Abu al-‘Ayna’ and Ibn Abi Tahir in the Classes of modern poets. Ibn 
Abi Fanan is placed immediately before Abu ‘All al-BasIr. All are Demons of 
al-‘Askar. 

In another anecdote in Ibn Zahr’s Astonishing improvisations Yahya ibn ‘All 
describes how he sought permission from his father to attend a particular 
gathering. On learning that Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir, Abu Talib ibn Maslamah, 
and ‘All ibn Mahdl al-KisrawI are in attendance (in addition, again, to a group of 
litterateurs \jamaah min ahl (ilm) al-adab]), Yahya’s father gives his consent. 136 The 
presence of al-KisrawI and Ibn Abi Tahir (one-time tutors both) evidendy 
reassures ‘All ibn Yahya notwithstanding their Demons of al-‘Askar and 
debauched ( mujiin ) status. This is attributable to their long and friendly 
association with him, one nurtured no doubt also by their shared interests in 
books and writerly culture. 

Abu al-Hasan ‘All ibn Yahya ibn Abi Mansur al-Munajjim (d. 275/888-89) 
was an accomplished man of letters, an able poet and prose stylist, a transmitter of 
accounts and of poetry, and a courtier of the caliphs al-Mutawakkil, al-Muntasir, 
al-Musta‘ln, al-Mu‘tazz and al-Mu‘tamid. 137 A lucrative position at the caliphal 
court permitted him to explore his academic and scientific interests although his 
special interests were philosophy, music, and literature. ‘All is uniformly 
described as a perfect companion to the caliphs. 138 Indeed the Munajjim family 
was to become the most famous and distinguished family of Abbasid courtiers. 

‘All ibn Yahya became especially well-known for having set up a library for 
al-Fath ibn Khaqan, and for making available to the literati free materials, board, 
and lodging at his own library, the “Treasury of Wisdom” (Khizanat al-Hikmah), 
housed on one of his properties in a Baghdad suburb. ‘All died in Samarra in 
275/889. His numerous elegists included Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. 139 

‘All was first introduced to the caliph al-Mutawakkil by al-Fath ibn Khaqan 
(d. 247/861), who was favorably impressed by him and who adopted him as a 
boon-companion (nadrn). This and subsequent associations allowed ‘All to amass 
huge wealth and a great number of properties, and explains how he was able 
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himself to patronize many poets, Abu Tammam and Di'bil, for instance, 140 and 
to indulge his, and their, interests. It was to him that the celebrated translator 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq addressed the inventory of Galen’s writings, 141 and at his 
request that Thabit ibn Qurrah wrote a work on questions of theory and music. 

The sources are explicit about the considerable contact between the Demons 
of al-‘Askar and the Munajjim family. Numerous verses praising him by various 
poets can be found in their diwans and in adab anthologies. In the case of Ibn Abl 
Tahir, two epistles by him to ‘All are attested but do not survive. On the other 
hand, several verse passages do; the following is a typical one, taken from the 
Khizanat al-adab (Treasury of culture) of‘Abd al-Qadir al-Baghdadi: 142 

I put to the test 

People from the East and the West. 

And I distinguished the ignoble from nobility. 

But my testing only 

Sent me back to ‘All, 

After examining all of humanity. 

Balawtu bi-nasa fi sharqin wa-gharbin 

wa-mayyaztu 3 l-kirama min al-liamT 

Fa-raddaniya 3 btilaya ila ‘Aliyyi b- 

-ni Yahya bada tajribT 3 l-andmi 

It is not surprising that Ibn Abl Tahir should praise ‘All ibn Yahya so highly. ‘All 
obviously welcomed Ibn Abl Tahir and other members of the Demons of 
al-‘Askar often into his gatherings. And it seems especially likely that when ‘All 
provided free room, board, and materials to the literati he was providing it for 
the likes of Ibn Abl Tahir and Abu Hiffan. Poets who increasingly relied on books 
and writerly culture were no longer the typically patronized poets, and those 
providing occasions and environments for these poets were no longer typical 
patrons either. 

‘All ibn Yahya himself composed several works, including one exposing 
al-Buhtun’s plagiarisms. 143 Abu Tammam’s plagiarisms are also said to have 
been addressed in this work. 144 Regrettably, it does not survive. The modern 
critic al-RabdawT believes that the work was occasioned by a satire composed by 
al-Buhtun, at al-Mutawakkil’s instigation, on Ibn al-Munajjim unattractive 
appearance. 

There seems little doubt that most of the Baghdad litterateurs ( udaba ) knew one 
another. They were not overly numerous, they learned from the same relatively 
small number of teachers, they attended many of the same literary and social 
gatherings and salons ( majalis ), and study circles ( halaqat ), and they met in the 
bookshops and the Bookmen’s Market ( Suq al-warraqm). There is ample evidence 
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in the sources about the friendships, enmities, and rivalries nurtured or harbored 
by the litterateurs. In the case of udaba transformed or affected by the changes in 
writerly culture, these very changes appear to have played a role in the nature of 
the alliances they formed, doctrinal, ethnic, and political affinities taking a back 
seat. The individuals with whom Ibn Abi Tahir associated reveals the importance 
they, as a group, attached to books, writing, writerly initiatives, and modernist 
sensibilities; and the importance they attached also to a relative distancing from 
the patronage of the caliphal court and the patronal economy. 

Ibn Abi Tahir, Abu Hiffan and Abu al-Ayna 5 (and others) were independents 
for whom the freedom to write unfettered by the conditions imposed by the 
patron was of paramount importance. As poets, prose-writers, anthologists, and 
critics, writers such as they functioned as outsiders, something that was possible 
because of their access to scholarship, books, and writing, outside the machinery 
of oral/aural transmission and outside the machinery of caliphal patronage. 
They did not hesitate to indulge in licentious behavior ( mujun ), they composed 
books on a wide range of subjects, and were also in a position to bring to their 
critical pronouncements a dispassionate interest that differed from the opinions 
of prince-pleasers in quest of the all-important purse. 
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Revisiting Arabic literary history of the 
third/ninth century 


In the foregoing chapters I have tried to highlight some of the implications and 
effects of writing and of books on the literary culture of third/ninth century 
Baghdad, what I have termed Arabic writerly culture. The choice of Ibn Abl 
Tahir as a focus of the investigation is intended to provide a point of departure for 
the identifications of the markers of this writerly culture. These markers include, 
but are evidently not confined to: changes in the nature and transmission of 
knowledge; the range and scope of vocations and avocations available; the nature 
of literary output; the decreasing importance in literary and scholarly circles of 
doctrinal stripe or ethnic affiliation; the constitution of social and professional 
networks; and the adoption of creative and critical positions little mediated by the 
exigencies of market or prince. By identifying Ibn Abl Tahir’s scholarly and 
professional contacts, I hope I have also brought attention to an understudied 
network of litterateurs who are, in some ways, more typical than perennially 
invoked figures, such as al-Jahiz. 1 

Ibn Abl Tahir and other litterateurs like him effectively displayed an 
individualism that I argue is connected to their unwillingness to be tied too 
closely, and in the case of some, at all, to the caliph or to patrons. This led them 
to seek occupations and livelihoods outside the environment of caliphal and 
patronal benevolence or whim, and outside of the patronal economy. If one 
functioned outside the system of caliphal legitimation, what avenues were then 
available to the writer? As I have suggested, the availability of paper, the rise of a 
middle class seeking education, and the growth of a lay readership, meant that 
one could support oneself as a teacher, tutor, copyist, author, storyteller, 
bookseller, editor, publisher, or any combination of these. These were professions 
in which one could engage without recourse to the court or to the indulgence 
of the caliph or patron. Indeed, by moving to the Bookmen’s Market (Suq 
al-warraqin), Ibn Abl Tahir gained access to books and the professions that arose 
around the production, sale, dissemination, and collection of books, and joined a 
growing number of individuals who had become bookmen, that is, professional 
writers and, by extension, publishers and booksellers. 

In his capacity as transmitter/narrator ( rawi ), another avenue available to the 
litterateur was the production of anthologies and works devoted to a critique of 
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the poetic tradition. The notion of an anthology, though it does not necessitate a 
written record, does presuppose redaction, and the possibility of dissemination in 
ways other than by oral/aural transmission; that way is books. By the time of 
al-SulT (d. 335/946), who was, it is true, still being criticized for his reliance on 
the written word, he and others have already recognized, even if that recognition 
could be ambivalent, that the nature of the literary-historical enterprise has 
irrevocably changed, and take pride in the accumulation of a vast number of 
books on which they can rely for the composition of their own works. 2 ‘All ibn 
Yahya (d. 275/888—9) had two generations earlier built a personal library to 
which udaba were granted free access. 

The advent of paper and paper-related technologies, and the increased 
availability of books, changed the nature of learning and the literary environment. 
New centers of learning and study included homes of patrons and fellow- 
scholars; public and private libraries; later, madrasahs; 3 and, significantly, 
bookshops, as many as a hundred by the early third/ninth century in Baghdad’s 
Bookmen’s Market, the Suq al-warraqin - all places where books could be 
consulted. One could not only buy books inexpensively from a bookshop, one 
could also read them there, in private. Enterprising warraqs had been copying 
single works ever since writing had developed into a commercial activity, but now 
they were able to sell the books that they, or others, copied, and on a large scale 
too. Publishing technology was of course not yet mechanized. Booksellers often 
relied on contract copyists who charged by the page or by the copy, depending on 
the nature of the work or request. But mass production had begun. The 
bookseller could provide the public with multiple copies of a wide range of works. 

Moreover, the availability of books made it possible to accomplish one’s 
training in adab through self-teaching. This autodidacticism, which would take 
stronger hold in later centuries, resulted in a concomitant drop in the reliance on 
oral and aural transmission of knowledge and information and an increased 
dependence on books and written materials. This was both a function of the 
change in the system proper of the method employed for the transmission of 
learning, but also evidently a function of the availability of easily circulated, 
authenticated books. 

A comparison between Ibn Abi Tahir and al-Jahiz (d. 255/868) provides a 
helpful way of better situating the litterateur within the writerly culture of the 
period. What we know of al-Jahiz is in large part based on what survives of his 
output, a considerable amount of material even if it only represents twenty-some 
works out of about two hundred and thirty. 4 But as Pellat’s numerous descriptions 
of al-Jahiz’s life reveal, we actually know very little with any degree of certitude. 
The following passages suffice to illustrate this - the emphases are mine: 5 

Even when he seems from time to time to be giving free rein to original 

trains of thought, it is hard to tell whether they are really his own ideas.... 

Jahiz probably had little opportunity while at Basra of mixing in 
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aristocratic Arab circles. ... It is doubtful whether Jahiz would have found 
much in the way of translations from the Greek.... A man like Jahiz ... 
was bound to have been caught up in all this intellectual turmoil... Jahiz for 
some reason reacted against ... specialization ... to become instead an 
adib... There is no actual evidence to support my view that this must have 
been due to his own turn of mind, his intellectual curiosity, and his 
genuine eclecticism. Nevertheless it seems most likely to have been ... 
spontaneous, possibly helped by some lucky chance... 

Prevailing conceptions of adab (literary and writerly culture) are thus indebted to 
rather vague notions about one of its major exponents and figures. What is 
known is that alJahiz frequented the great open area of Mirbad on the outskirts 
of Basrah, where the caravans stopped and where scholars and aficionados of 
Arabic could quiz the bedouin on philological matters. 6 Aljahiz also spent time 
in the mosque, where the masjidiyyun, individuals who spent their time in mosques 
for the express purpose of discussion, would meet and discuss all sorts of subjects. 

At the turn of the third century Hijrah (the ninth century), aljahiz’s fortunes 
changed. The Basran grammarian al-YazIdl (d. 202/818) presented some of 
aljahiz’s writings to the caliph al-Ma’mun (r. 198—218/813—833) who was very 
impressed with aljahiz’s views on the imamate, the way he expressed those views, 
and his general argument. Al Jahiz thereafter embarked on a career as popularizer, 
promoter, and defender of official doctrine. He thus made his living primarily 
through the dedication of his books to influential patrons, usually prominent 
Mutazilites. His Book of animals IKitab al-IIcyawan), for example, is dedicated to the 
minister-poet Muhammad Ibn al-Zayyat (d. 233/847), and Elegance of expression and 
clarity of exposition ( al-Bayan wa-al-tabym) to the judge and chief prosecutor of the 
rationalist Mutazilite cause, Ahmad ibn Abl Du’ad (d. 240/854). As Pellat has 
noted, aljahiz is very much a publicist of prevailing policies: 

In a large proportion of his works, Jahiz in fact appears as an official 
writer, charged with announcing, publishing or explaining government 
decisions, vulgarizing the religious ideas of the moment and ... 
defending the dynasty, Islam, and the Arabs. 7 

The importance of aljahiz’s patronage cannot be overestimated. A letter from 
al-Fath ibn Khaqan, the Turkish favorite of the caliph al-Mutawakkil, to aljahiz 
illustrates just how important and lucrative such an association could be: 8 

The Commander of the Faithful has taken a tremendous liking to you, 
and rejoices to hear your name spoken. Were it not that he thinks so 
highly of you because of your learning and erudition, he would require 
your constant attendance in his audience chamber to give him your 
views and tell him your opinion on the questions that occupy your time 
and thought. ... I went out of my way to enhance the already high opinion he has 
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of you.... You thus have me to thankfor the gain to your reputation.... Finish T/te 
Refutation of the Christians ( al-Radd ala al-JVasara), hasten to bring it to me, 
and endeavor to gain personal advantage from it. 

You will be receiving your monthly allowance: I have arranged for you to be 
credited with the arrears, and am also having you paid a whole year in 
advance. There is a windfall for you in this ... 

Al-Jahiz’s Virtues of the Turks (.Manaqib al-Turk), dedicated to al-Fath ibn Khaqan, 
includes fulsome praise of this patron. It is clear that this was expected of him: as a 
patronized writer, he was evidently required to praise his benefactors. This is not 
to say he did not also rebuke them, as in the ‘Epistle on Jest and Earnest’ (Ft al-jidd 
wa-al-hazf), in which he takes his patron to task for showing anger toward him. 
But ultimately, the patron was the source of the patronized writer’s keep. 

The relationship between patron and patronized was so important that when 
the former fell into disfavor, so too did the latter. When Ibn al-Zayyat was arrested 
and tortured in 233/847, al-Jahiz fled to Basra and was returned to Baghdad 
some time later “in a pitiful state.” 9 And in 247/861, on the assassination of 
al-Mutawakkil and al-Fath, al-Jahiz retired again to Basra. Although he may 
admittedly have been prompted by ill-health, the change in caliphal policy 
toward Mu'tazilism can reasonably be expected to have played a part in his 
decision. 

Professionally, al-Jahiz was thus very different from Ibn Abl Tahir. It is true that 
neither held — or is known to have held - an official position for any significant 
amount of time. 10 But that is all they had in common. Al-Jahiz was patronized 
and his dedications were his major source of revenue; 11 Ibn Abl Tahir operated 
largely outside the patronal economy. Al-Jahiz was a promoter of prevailing 
Abbasid ideology; Ibn Abl Tahir, by all indications, was simply a chronicler of 
Abbasid political and cultural history. Al-Jahiz wrote defences of the Mu'tazilites, 
the Banu Hashim, ‘All’s actions at the Battle of Siffin, and on other political and 
theological issues; Ibn Abl Tahir wrote no such treatises. 12 Al-Jahiz compiled no 
poetic or poet-centered anthologies of any kind; Ibn Abl Tahir produced many. 
Al-Jahiz’s literary criticism is confined to his anthology devoted to eloquence and 
expression, the Book of elegance of expression and clarity of exposition ; Ibn Abl Tahir 
directly tackled both the issue of plagiarism and the burning literary-critical issue 
of the day, the modern/ancient ( muhdath/qadiui) and related Abu Tammam/ 
al-Buhtun controversies. 13 Al-Jahiz was an essayist and polemical writer of prose; 
Ibn Abl Tahir a writer of prose and of poetry, an anthologist, an editor, a literary 
critic, and a writer of fables. Al-Jahiz was intimately connected to the court; Ibn 
Abl Tahir was not. 

Al-Jahiz also differed from Ibn Abl Tahir in his attention to Arabness. It is clear 
from the kind of adab (writerly culture) he expounded that al-Jahiz believed in the 
cultivation of an Arabic humanities, based on the Arabic language and with the 
sources of its inspiration in literary and religious traditions of the Arabs (many of 
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them collected by his Basran compatriots and teachers). In this connection, the 
Book of elegance of expression and clarity of exposition is often characterized as an attempt 
to prove the superiority of the Arabs to the non-Arabs in poetry and rhetoric 
(though whether al-Jahiz’s belief in Arab literary superiority extended to a belief 
also in the overall superiority of the Arabs to non-Arabs is impossible to say). 
Writers influenced by the Persian and other literary traditions, on the other hand, 
drew on a heritage that included literary models and inspiration for the writing of 
works on right conduct, manners, and, in the case of rulers, mirrors for princes 
(nasihat al-muluk) and other wisdom literature (Persian, andarz). It is not surprising 
that al-Jahiz produced no such works. Influenced though he undoubtedly was by 
the intellectual heritage of Persia, he strove for an Arab literary culture and 
therefore seems to have avoided, or altogether ignored, works of this type. 14 Ibn 
Abi Tahir’s wisdom-literature works and his storytelling activity made him a 
litterateur of a different ilk from al-Jahiz. 

Furthermore, al-Jahiz was not a poet; Ibn Abi Tahir, as we have seen, was. 
Though it is true that no diwan of Ibn Abi Tahir survives, even a casual glance at 
any of a number of significant poetical collections of the third/ninth and later 
centuries, e.g. the Book of the Flower of Ibn Dawud, the Muntahal [Collection] of 
al-Tha‘alibI, or the Ready replies of the litterateurs of al-Raghib al-Isfahanl, 
demonstrate that his verses were known and widely diffused. Some eighty lines 
of Ibn Abi Tahir’s poetry can be found in the Book of the Flower. Al-Raghib 
al-Isbahanl (d. early fifth/eleventh century) quotes twenty-nine selections. Their 
anthological-critical appreciation was echoed by literary critics such as Abu Hilal 
al-‘AskarI (d. after 395/1005), 15 Ibn Tabataba (d. 322/934), 16 and others. 
Al-Mas‘udl (d. 345/946), who alone preserves his elegy on Yahya ibn ‘Umar, calls 
him a poet outright. 17 Al-MarzubanI (d. 384/994), devotes an entry to him in the 
Kitab al-Muwashshah [Book of the ornamental belt]. 18 Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl 
(463/1071) and Yaqut (d. 626/1229) write that he was “ahad al-bulagha al-shuara 
al-ruwat wa min ahl alfahm al-madhkurm bi-al-ilm,” one of the eloquent prose stylists, 
poets and transmitters, to be counted among the discerning people endowed with 
real knowledge. 19 The poet and critic Ibn al-Mu‘tazz stated that Ibn Abi Tahir’s 
poetry was well-known among both the elite and the common folk. 

Before the advent of paper and paper-related technologies, poetry flourished in 
the court of the caliph: 

There was no organised book trade, no wealthy publishers, so that poets 
were usually dependent for their livelihood on the capricious bounty of 
the Caliphs and his favourites whom they belauded. Huare sums were 
paid. 20 

In his positive description of the court of the Hamdanid prince Sayf al-Dawlah 
(d. 356/967), al-Tha'alib! (d. 429/1038) remarks that “to a monarch’s hall, as to 
a market, people bring only what is in demand.” 21 Ibn Qutaybah uses a similar 
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mercantile metaphor in his introduction to the Book of poetry and poets when he 
speaks of poets “whose poetry does not move briskly on the market.” 22 Even in 
the most liberal of milieux and in the company of the magnanimous, the 
patronized poet was required, by convention, and as a guarantee of continued 
support, to praise, or at any rate, to please. 23 Failure to do so could mean ejection 
from the privilege of boon-companionship, stipend, or support, as the case may 
have been. Although Ibn Abl Tahir did occasionally write verses for money, on 
no occasion were the verses addressed to the caliph or dependent on the fickle, 
unpredictable literary politics of the caliphal court. Of the few panegyric verses 
by Ibn Abl Tahir, which do survive, many are instances of gratitude post facto 
(e.g. those addressed to ‘All ibn Yahya), and not attempts to obtain remuneration. 
And many verses addressed to patron figures (that is, people who were patrons of 
others) are in fact satires. There is, in short, ample evidence of Ibn Abl Tahir’s 
literary association with individuals who were patrons, but no evidence of any 
sustained income-earning patronal relationship between him and them. One 
scholar of Abbasid literature has, in fact, gone so far as to characterize Ibn Abl 
Tahir’s panegyric output as outright bad, but his attempts to earn money from 
them as remunerative. 24 Indeed, one of the principal ways in which the 
transformed adib differed from contemporaries or writers from preceding 
generations as yet unaffected by the transformations in writerly culture was, 
effectively, in the matter of patronage. 

Ibn Abl Tahir is an example of the transformed adib, a scholar whose life was 
ruled by the existence of the written word. His move to the Bookmen’s Market 
enabled him to have access to books and to the professions that arose around 
their production, sale, dissemination, and collection. In this way, Ibn Abl Tahir 
joined the growing number of scholars who became professional writers and, by 
extension, publishers and booksellers. In government administration, these 
writers were the katibs (lit. writers [of official correspondence]); in patronized 
circles, they were the poets, chroniclers, and apologists. Outside of officialdom, 
the writers were the literary critics, anthologists, chronicler-recorders (muarrikhuri), 
religious scholars, philosophers, and scientists. A move to the Bookmen’s Market 
gave one access to a literary scene that was inevitably and inextricably linked to 
the market for, and marketplace of, written knowledge. 

Bookmen sold paper, but “the medieval warraq, like his European counterpart 
the ‘stationer,’ was much more important in the role of bookseller than in that of 
seller of blank paper.” 25 He copied books, sometimes he forged them. He 
produced imaginative literature. He anthologized. He procured books on others’ 
behalf (as a kind of book-broker). 26 He rented out his books, and sometimes his 
bookshop, to others. 27 He held majalis or andiyat al-adab, literary gatherings (often 
soirees) or salons, at his shop. 26 The bookman was also hired by authors who 
wanted their works to be more widely disseminated. 29 The bookman was a 
literary entrepreneur. He copied his own books, those of his friends and associates, 
or those of clients for a fee, and sold them, for a profit. This was his profession. 
Like the poets who vied for the patronage of this caliph or that patron, the 
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bookman produced his works for the literate public. Just as there is no reason to 
separate or see as mutually exclusive the poet’s “art” and his desire for reward, so 
too must we be careful not to separate the bookman’s craft and his desire for 
revenue. Revenue from the sale of his own works or the works of others allowed 
the bookman to remain unattached to patrons or chanceries. He was often eager 
to keep away because of the implicit, or explicit, allegiance that this entailed. 
Whether it was to distance himself from the governing power, as Makdisi has 
characterized it, 30 to avoid compromising his morals, or simply to be independent, 
the evidence suggests that this was the road taken by Ibn Abl Tahir. 

The adab espoused by Ibn Abl Tahir and his associates effectively represents 
the more secular — the term is not ideal - side of the culture. 31 It is this 
“secularism” that distinguished adab from the religiously-motivated pursuit of 
knowledge. 32 The possibility of drawing from non-religious sources, or sources 
ancillary to the religious sciences, especially in an environment where the 
dissemination of books was becoming increasingly easy, meant that the nature of 
literary production would change. Numerous new initiatives developed and new 
kinds of works began to be written. New poetic genres emerged. Stories from 
other traditions, notably Persian, Hellenistic, 33 and Indian, were translated and 
adapted. The ram, initially a transmitter of poems, became also a commentator, 
a critic, a compiler, and an anthologist. A growing number of anthologies and 
works devoted to a critique of the poetic tradition began to appear. This 
burgeoning of output, though not entirely predicated on writing, did nevertheless 
presuppose the possibility of dissemination in ways other than oral/aural 
transmission; that way was books. Books were written on a wide range of topics, 
sold, exchanged, and copied. Cultural history, literary criticism, science, 
philosophy, folklore, and conduct, initially excluded from the oral/aural 
institutions, now found a medium and a conduit: writers and books. 
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storytellers and study groups were prevented from holding sessions (there)” ( The Return 
of the Caliphate to Baghdad, The History of al-Tabari, vol. 38, tr. Franz Rosenthal, 
Albany, SUNY Press, 1985, p. 47). Cf. Ibn Kathlr, al-Bidayah wa-al-nihavah, vol. 11, 
p. 76, line 24. 

14 On this, see Albert Arazi and Ami El'ad, ‘«L’Epitre a l’Armee». Al-Ma'mtln et la 
seconde Da'wa,’ part 1, Studio Islamica, 1987, vol. 66, 28. 

15 Manthur C, folio 159b, lines 2-3. 

16 Ibn Abl Tahir, Balaghat al-nisa, p. 96, line 1. 

17 al-Jahiz, ‘al-Mu'allimln,’ in Rasail al-Jahiz, 4 vols, ed. Abd al-Salam Harun, Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Khanjl, rev. edn, 1399/1979, vol. 3, p. 40, line 15 to p. 41, line 1: Wa-man 
qaraa kutub al-bulagha wa-tasajfaha dawatmn al-hukama li-yastaftda al-ma‘am fa-huwa ‘ala 
sabil sawab. 

18 al-Jahiz, ‘al-Mu'allimln,’ p. 41, lines 10-11: fa-al-wajh al-nafi‘ anyaduraft masamiihi wa 
yaghibba ft qalbih wayakhtamira ft sadrih... 

19 Quoted by Ibn al-Qiftl in Inbah, vol. 1, p. 109, lines 13—17. On al-Bushtl, see the Inbah 
entry (vol. 1, pp. 107-19 [#57]), and GAS, vol. 8, p. 195. 

20 Inbah, vol. 1, pp. 109, lines 17-20. On Abu Turab’s Kitab al-I c tiqah, see GAS, vol. 8, 
pp. 192, and 274-5. 

21 On al-SulI, see Stefan Leder’s entry in EI2. 

22 Kitab Baghdad, p. 131, lines 6-17; al-SulI, Kitab al-Awraq: Qism akhbar al-shuara, ed. 
J. Heyworthe-Dunn, Cairo, Maktabat al-Khanjl, 1934, p. 209, lines 3-12. 

23 al-Sull, Kitab al-Awraq, p. 210, lines 1-3. 

24 al-Sull, Kitab al-Awraq, pp. 210, lines 3-7. 

25 hatib lari, literally one who gathers firewood at night, doing a good thing for himself, 
and who may, in inadvertently putting his hand on a viper and being bitten by it, cause 
a bad thing for himself. Cf. the proverb: al-mikthar hatib layl (Lane, p. 694). 

26 This is the only extant passage that explicitly places Ibn Abl Tahir outside Baghdad, 
viz. in Basra in 277 Hijri (= between 25 April 890 and 15 April 891 ce). Why 
al-Madara’l would have summoned Ibn Abl Tahir there late in his life — he was 
seventy years old — is not explained here or elsewhere. State pressure on storytellers, 
authors, and copyists is not attested until two years later (see nn. 12 and 13 above), but 
the intellectual climate in Baghdad may have already become difficult and may have 
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prompted Ibn Abi Tahir’s departure. Ibn Abi Tahir did return to Baghdad, where he 
died three years later, in 280/893. Abu al-Tayyib Ahmad ibn All ibn Ahmad 
al-Madara’i (d. 303/915) was a poet about whom little is recorded: see Ibn al-jawzl, 
al-Muntazam ft tankh al-muluk wa-al-umam, 18 vols, ed. Muhammad Abd al-Qadir 
al-Ata et al., Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyyah, 1412/1992, vol. 13 (#2114). 
Al-MarzubanI, al-Muwashshah ft maakhidh al-ulama ‘ala al-shuara, ed. ‘A. M. al-BijawI, 
Cairo: Dar Nahdah, 1965, p. 535 (#32), reports that he wrote a satire of Ibn 
Thawabah, to which Ibn al-Ruml responded. 

27 See e.g. Albert de Biberstein-Kazimirski, Dictionnaire arabe-ftranqais, 2 vols, Beirut: 
Librairie du Liban, 1975, vol. 1, p. 1314: “qui commet unc erreur en lisant.” Al-Jahiz 
reports a humorous anecdote in which he overhears a teacher ( muallim ) recite to a 
schoolboy a verse, which he mangles because he has learned it from a written version: 
see Muhadarat al-udaba, vol. 1, p. 107, lines 6-12. 

28 Muhadarat al-udaba, vol. 1, p. 106, line 15. See also the passage cited from a work by 
al-Azharl (d. 370/980) in Schoeler, Ecrire et transmettre, p. 121. 

29 The meaning of the adjective mushaft can be inferred from the meaning of the noun 
mushaf on which it is based, but it is not separately listed in the classical dictionaries. 
The usual terms are sahaft and musahhaft, which describe someone who acquires 
knowledge from a sahlfah (see e.g. Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-arab, 6 vols, ed. Abd Allah All 
al-Kabir et al., Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, n.ck, vol. 9, p. 187). A musahhaft is additionally 
defined as an isnad or other text in which a name or one or more words are incorrectly 
transcribed: see e.g. Reinhart Dozy, Supplement aux diclionnaires arabes, 2 vols, Paris: 
G.-P. Maisonneuve et Larose, 1967, vol. 2, p. 820. 

30 Muhadarat al-udaba, vol. 1, p. 106, line 16: 

Idha asnada ’l-qawmu akhbdrahum 
fa-isnaduhu ’suhftu wa-l-hajisu. 

31 Irshad, vol. 19, p. Ill, lines 1-3: 

Innamd 's-Suliyyu shaykhun 

alamu ’n-nasi khizanah 

In sa’alnahu bi-‘ilmin 

nabtaghi ‘anhu ’ l-ibanah 

Qalaya ghilmanu hdtu 

rizmat al-ilmi fulanah 

— also in Inbah, vol. 3, p. 236, lines 2—4, with slight variation. 

32 Al-Suli’s teachers included al-Mubarrad, ThaTab, Abu al-Ayna’, Abu Da’ud 
al-Sijistanl, and for Hadith, Abu Abdallah al-Ghallabi. 

33 Ta’nkh Baghdad, vol. 3, p. 431, line 17—20. On Abu Bakr ibn Shadhan, see Ta’rikh 
Baghdad, vol. 5, pp. 464-5 (#3007). 

34 E.g. Fihrist, pp. 7, line 14, 8, line 13, and 17, line 6. 

35 Fihrist, p. 143, line 21, and p. 168, lines 3-5: wa-hadha al-kitab awwalft tadijihi ‘ala kitab 
al-Marthachft al-shir wa-al-shuara bal naqalahu naqlan wa intahalahu. 

36 Stefan Leder, ‘al-Suli,’ in EI2, vol. 9, p. 847. 

37 Ta’nkh Baghdad, vol. 3, p. 431, lines 10-14. 

38 “Whosoever fasts the month of Ramadan and follows it with the six [days of 
superogatory fast] in the month of Shawwal...” 

39 See Abbott, Studies, vol. 2, pp. 76 ff.; Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 2, p. 179; Munir- 
ud-din Ahmed, Muslim Education and the Scholars’ Social Status up to the 5th centun Muslim 
Era (11th centuiy Christian Era) in the light oftTa’nkh Baghdad, Zurich: Verlag ‘Der Islam,’ 
1968, p. 99; and Dozy, Supplement, vol. 2, p. 791. 
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40 Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 2, 179, citing Aloys Sprenger, ‘On the origin and 
progress of writing down of historical facts among the Muslims, 5 Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1856, vol. 25, pp. 303-29, and 375-81. 

41 The jurist Ahmad ibn Hanbal, for instance, wrote letters for money as a young man: 
see Ibn al-jawzl, Manaqib al-Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, ed. Abdallah ibn Abd al-Muhsin 
al-Turkl and All Muhammad ‘Umar, Cairo, Maktabat al-Khanjl, 1979, pp. 43—4. Abu 
Nuwas and Di'bil, to name only two famous poets, were well-known for frequenting 
and befriending booksellers. On al-Jahiz’s association with warraqs , see immediately 
below. 

42 Fihrist , p. 130, lines 10—15 (art. al-Fath ibn Khaqan), cited in Irshad, vol. 16, p. 75, lines 
6—14. The anecdote is recounted with slightly different wording in Fihrist , p. 208, lines 
18—22 (art. al-Jahiz), where it is attributed to Muhammad ibn Yazld al-NahwI, not 
Abu Hiffan: cf A. J. Arberry, ‘New Material on the Kitab al-Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadlm, 5 
Islamic Research Association Miscellany, 1948, vol. 1, 35. On anecdotal variance, see below. 

43 Malti-Douglas, Structures of Avarice, pp. 31-2, suggests that al-Jahiz was forced to read in 
bookshops and to rely on the libraries of his friends and teachers because the cost of 
books was high and because there were no public libraries in Basra. 

44 See Sourdel, Vizirat c abbaside, vol. 1, pp. 282-4; and O. Pinto, ‘Al-Fath b. Khaqan, 
favorito di al-Mutawakkil, 5 Rivista degli studi orientali, 1931, vol. 13, 133—49. Al-Fath had 
a large personal library (see n. 73, chapter 1 above) and was a patron of poets and 
writers. He would, for example, receive Kufan and Basran grammarians at his home, 
and it was to him that al-Jahiz addressed and dedicated his Risalah ila Fath ibn Khaqan fi 
fadail al-Atrak wa-ammatjundal-khilafah [An episde to Fath ibn Khaqan on the virtues of 
the Turks and the common soldiery of the Caliphate]. 

45 On IsmaTl (d. 282/895), chief cadi of Baghdad for 20 years, see EI2, Supplement, fasc. 
1-2, p. 113 

46 Stock, Implications of Literacy, p. 522. 

47 These communities eventually lead to the growth of a scholastic and humanistic culture: 
see the works of George Makdisi, especially Rise of Colleges, and Rise of Humanism. 

48 Cf Stefan Leder, Authorship and Transmission in Unauthored Literature: The akhbar 
attributed to al-Haytham b. Adi, 5 Oriens, 1988, vol. 31, 67-81. 

49 Locutions such as “ sahib Kitab Baghdad ,” “owner/possessor of the Book of Baghdad ,” are 
of interest in this regard. 

50 Although it was de rigueur in pre-Islamic oral culture to lift from predecessors and peers 
and emulate them, there was still resentment of plagiarism: poets took pride in their 
authorship of poems. See Wolfhart Heinrichs, An Evaluation of Sariqa , 5 Quaderni di 
Studi Arabi, 1987-8, vols 5-6, 357-68. 

51 Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record, p. 319. See Ibn Rashlq, al-Umdah, vol. 2, 
pp. 1072-95; M. M. Haddarah, Mushkilat al-sariqat ft al-naqd al- arabi: dirasah tahlillyyah 
muqaranah, 2nd edn, Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islaml, 1975; Wolfhart Heinrichs, Arabische 
Dichtung und griechische Poetik, Beirut and Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag for the 
Orient-Institut der Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, 1969, pp. 94—8. Cf Paul 
Fournier, ‘Etudes sur les fausses decretales, 5 Revue d’histoire europeenne, 1906, vol. 7, 
33—51; and Hubert Silvestre, ‘Le probleme des faux au Moyen Age, 5 Le Moyen Age, 
1960, vol. 66, 351-70. 

A specific office for the sealing of documents ( dlwan al-khatani) is reported to have 
been introduced during the caliphate of Mu c awiyah because of an attempted forgery: 
see al-Jahshiyarl, Kitab al-Wuzara wa-al-kuttab, p. 24, line 9 to p. 25, line 2; see further 
EI2, vol. 2, pp. 304, 324. 

52 For the perceptive observations of Abdelfattah Kilito on this issue, in particular 
autoplagiat, see his Hauteur et ses doubles. Essai sur la culture arabe classique, Paris: Editions du 
Seuil, 1985, pp. 11, and 37-40. 
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53 Abu Tammam in his collection al-Hamasah, for example, often omits the attribution of 
certain lines in spite of the fact that they are by prominent poets. 

54 This work has received comprehensive tretment in Hilary Kilpatrick, Making the Great 
Book of Songs: Compilation and the author’s craft in Abu l-Faraj al-Isbahanfs Kitab al-Aghani', 
London and New York: RoutledgeCurzon, 2003. 

55 Agham , p. 5, line 10 to p. 6, line 5; also in Fihrist, p. 158, lines 19—27 with some 
additional information about “al-Rukhsah.” 

56 al-Jahiz, ‘Fasl ma bayn al- c adawah wa-al-hasad,’ in Rasail al-Jahiz , vol. 1, p. 340, lines 
13-16. 

57 al-Jahiz, ‘Fasl ma bayn al- c adawah wa-al-hasad,’ vol. 1, pp. 350, line 7 to p. 351, line 
15 (reported also in al-Mas c udl, al-Tanbih wa-al-ishraf ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1894, Cairo: Dar al-SawT li-al-Tab c wa-al-Nashr wa-al-Ta’llf, 1357/1938, 
pp. 66—7). Cf the translation in A. F. L. Beeston, Jahiz “On the Difference between 
Enmity and Envy,’ Journal of Arabic Literature, 1987, vol. 18, pp. 31-2, and in 
Abdelfattah Kilito, The Author and His Doubles: Essays on classical Arabic culture , tr. Michael 
Cooperson, Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 2001, pp. 68, and 70. 

58 Cf Kilito, L’auteur et ses doubles , pp. 31-40, especially on the re-use of material 
addressed to prince(s) and patron(s). 

59 Noteworthy is the fact that al-Jahiz specifically names Persians, secretaries for the most 
part. He may be targeting Shuubi writers, those individuals (typically Persian) who 
argued for the parity between Arabs and non-Arabs: on the Shu c ubiyyah movement, 
see chapter 5 below. Note also that whereas al-Jahiz mentions Salim, in his quotation 
of the passage in al-Tanbih wa-al-ishraf al-Mas c udl names Sahl ibn Harun (on whom 
see chapter 5 below). Also of interest is the similarity of this list pace al-Mas c udl to Ibn 
al-Nadlm’s list of storytellers, namely Ibn al-Muqaffa c , Sahl ibn Harun, c AlI ibn 
Dawud, al-Attabl and Ibn Abl Tahir (Fihrist, p. 364, line 4, and p. 367, line 10). 

60 Fihrist , p. 421, lines 24-6. 

61 Anecdotal variance and the question of undifferentiated reports (akhbar) is an 
important focus of historiographical research. Important in this regard is Albrecht 
Noth, Early Arabic Historical Tradition , especially pp. 109-218. See also E. L. Petersen, 
Alt and Muawiya in Early Arabic Tradition: Studies on the Genesis and Growth of Islamic 
Historical Writing until the End of the Ninth Century, Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1964; Jacob 
Lassner, Islamic Revolution and Historical Memory: An Inquiry into the Art of Abbasid Apologetics, 
New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1986; and A. A. Duri, The rise of historical 
writing among the Arabs, ed. and tr. Lawrence I. Conrad, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1983. For literary history, see especially Leder, Authorship and Transmission,’ 
and Hilary Kilpatrick, ‘Context and the Enhancement of the Meaning ofAkhbar in the 
Kitab al-Aganl ,’ Arabica, 1991, vol. 38(3), 351-68. 

62 al-Tawhldl, al-Basair wa-al-dhakhair, ; p. 27, line 13 to p. 28, line 11; quoted, with some 
editorial elaboration, in Irshad, vol. 3, p. 88, line 9 to p. 89, line 5 (where Abu Dihqan 
should read Abu Hiffan). 

63 al-Raqlq al-Nadlm, Qutb al-surur ft awsaf al-khumur. ; ed. Ahmad al-Jundl, Damascus: 
Matbu'at Majma c al-Lughat al- c Arabiyyah, 1969, p. 197, lines 3—9, quoted also (with 
minor variation) in al-Husri, Jam al-jawahirft al-mulah wa-al-nawadir, ; ed. A. M. al-BijawI, 
Cairo: Dar Ihya 3 al-Kutub al- c Arabiyyah, 1372/1953, p. 309, lines 1 7, on which see 
below. 

64 This is a play on words, where “ dartaT (breaking wind) is used for “ daghtaf (pressure). 
Cf Lane, p. 1793, art. daghtah, for the relationship between the pressure of the grave 
(daghtat al-qabr) and undischarged debts. I am grateful to Joe Lowry for pointing out 
use of the same phrase by Isma c Tl ibn Yahya al-Muzam (d. 264/878) in his Sharh 
al-Sunnah, ed. Jamal Azzun, Medina: Maktabat al-Ghuraba 5 al-Athariyyah, 1995/ 
1415, p. 80. See also Lane, p. 1349, art. S-R-T for the expression ii al-akhdh surrayt 
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wa-al-qada durrayt,” “taking is [like] swallowing, but giving back is [like] making the 
sound [with the mouth] of breaking of wind,” i.e. taking a loan or borrowing is liked, 
but paying back the debt is disliked. 

65 This is not a misidentification but rather a confusion of personages (collapsing and 
conflation are also common), common in (orally) transmitted material. It is attested 
e.g. in the Iranian heroic tradition: see Stephen Belcher, ‘The Diffusion of the Book of 
Sindbad,’ Fabula, 1987, vol. 28(1), p. 43, n. 44, for references. 

66 al-Husri, Jam al-jawahir, p. 309, lines 1 -7. 

67 Cf. Arazi and El’ad, ‘L’Epitre a l’armee,’ p. 31. 

68 Bernard Cerquiglini, Eloee de la variante: histoire critique de la phihhme, Paris: Editions 
Seuil, 1989, p. 111. 

69 Goody and Watt, ‘The Consequences of Literacy,’ p. 27. 

70 According to Ong, Orality and Literacy, p. 98, this explains the need for fixed and 
formulaic patterns of thought. 

71 The tension between educating and entertaining is also underscored by the practice of 
al-Jahiz and others of introducing into their writing devices designed to retain the 
attention of readers. See EI2, vol. 2, pp. 536-7. 

72 See Inbah, vol. 3, p. 194, line 12 to p. 195, line 2. 

73 M. F. Ghazi, ‘La litterature d’imagination en arabe du He/Vile au Ve/XIe siecles,’ 
Arabica , 1957, vol. 4(2), 172-3, mentions popular Judaeo-Arabic novels circulating in 
Tunis 

74 Fihrist, pp. 363-7; Ghazi, ‘Litterature d’imagination,’ pp. 164-76. 

75 Ibn Abl Usaybi'ah, ‘Uyun al-anba ft tabaqat al-atibba, ed. Nizar Rida, Beirut: Dar 
Maktabat al-Hayat, 1965, p. 271, lines 1-2. 

76 Fihrist, p. 134, line 2. 

77 See Ibrahim Kh. Geries, Un genre litteraire arabe: al-Mahasin wa-l-masawi, Paris: G.-P. 
Maisonneuve et Larose, 1977. 

78 See Fihrist, pp. 263-79 (= maqalah [chapter] 8). Cf. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung, 
pp. 39-43. 

79 Cf. Roy P. Mottahedeh, Loyalty and Leadership in Early Islamic Society, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1980. 

80 Tabaqat al-shuara 1 , p. 416, lines 13-15. 

81 Irshad, vol. 14, 76, lines 4-5: wa-qad tadaivalaha al-nas wa-qara’uha wa-'arcfu fadlaha. 

3 RECITING POETRY, TELLING TALES 

1 C. E. Bosworth, ‘Ebn Abl Taher Tayfur,’ Encyclopaedia Iranica, vol. 5, ed. Ehsan Yar- 
Shater et al, Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda, 1996, pp. 663—4; Azarnush, ‘Ebn Abl Taher 
Tayfur,’ p. 672. 

2 Tabaqat al-shuara, p. 416 (15 lines). 

3 Hilary Kilpatrick, ‘Criteria of Classification in the Tabaqat fuhiil al-shuara of 
Muhammad ibn Sallam al-Jumahl (d. 232/846),’ in Rudolph Peters (ed.), Proceedings 
of the Ninth Congress of the Union Europeenne des arabisants et islamisants, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1981, pp. 141—52; and Adel S. Gamal, ‘The Organizational Principles in Ibn Sallam’s 
Tabaqat Fuhul al-Shuara: A Reconsideration,’ inj. R. Smart (ed.), Tradition and Modernity 
in Arabic Language and Literature, Richmond: Curzon Press, 1996, pp. 186-209. 

4 Ihsan Abbas, Tarikh al-naqdal-adabi‘inda al-Arab, Beirut: Dar al-Amanah, 1971, pp. 79 
If.; cf. Kama! Abu Deeb, ‘Literary Criticism,’ in CHALABL, p. 345. 

5 See Tabaqat al-shuara ’, pp. 585-6. 

6 Tabaqat al-shuara 1 , p. 416. 

7 Abu Hakimah (or Hukaymah), Rashid ibn Ishaq (d. 240/854), a poet whose elegies 
and other poems about his penis were widely circulated: see Tabaqat al-shuara ', 
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pp. 389-90). For examples, see Diwan Abi Hukaymah Rashid ibn Ishaq al-Katib: al-Ayriyyat, 
ed. M. H. al-Arajl, Cologne: Manshurat alJamal, 1997. 

8 Cf the account in al-Tawhldl, al-Imta wa-al-muanasah , 3 vols, ed. Ahmad Amin and 
Ahmad al-Zayn, Cairo: Matba'ah Lajnat al-TaTlf wa-al-Tarjamah wa-al-Nashr, 
1939—44, vol. 2, p. 55, lines 11—13, about a singing girl arousing a man by massaging 
his penis at a majlis attended by Ibn Abi Tahir. 

9 I.e. the effect of the wine later affects the drinker by making him unstable on his feet. 

10 Abu Tammam, Diwan Abi Tammam bi-sharh al-Khatlb al-Tibnzl, 4 vols, ed. M. A. Azzam, 
Cairo: Dar al-Ma c arif, 1957-65, vol. 4, p. 520 (#468), verse 6: 

idha l-yadu nalat-ha bi-watrin tawaqqarat 

c ala dafiha thumma 3 stafadat min ar-rijli. 

11 Abu Deeb, ‘Literary Criticism,’ p. 345. 

12 Farraj believes the work was completed before 280/892-3, but Iqbal, an earlier editor, 
believes it was written late in Ibn al-Mu c tazz’s life. 

13 Tabaqat al-shuara, p. 211, line 15. Al-Sull uses a similar locution when describing the 
poetry of Abu al- c Ibar, stating that he “finds no reason to cite him much, seeing as his 
poetry is widely known by the public” (cited in Najar, La memoire rassemblee, p. 173, n. 1). 
Cf. al-Khalidlyan, al-Ashbah wa-al-nazairmin ash c aral-mutaqaddimin wa-al-jahiliyyah wa-al- 
mukhadramm , 2 vols, ed. Muhammad Yusuf, Cairo: Dar al-Ma c arif, 1958—65, vol. 1, p. 2, 
line 14, for a reference to poetry in the hands of the people ( fl ay day al-nas). 

14 Ibn Abi Tahir does the same when referring to the Muallaqat poems in Qasaid, 
p. 37: wa-law-la shuhrat hadhihi al-qasaid wa-kathratuha c ala afwah al-ruwah wa-isma 
al-nas ... 

15 See n. 28 below. 

16 Ibn Abi Tahir would not have appeared in the Fuhulat al-shuara by the lexicographer 
al-AsmaT (d. 213/828), given its early date. 

17 Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes (ed. and tr.), Introduction au “Livre de la poesie et des 
poetes” d’lbn Qotaiba , Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1947, p. 2 (Arabic pagination); cf. the 
translation of this passage in James E. Montgomery, ‘Of Models and Amanuenses: 
The Remarks on the Qasida in Ibn Qutayba’s Kitab al-Shi c r wad-Shtfaraf pp. 25 and 45, 
in Robert Hoyland and Philip Kennedy (eds), Islamic Reflections, Arabic Musings: Studies in 
Honour of Professor Alan Jones , Cambridge: Gibb Memorial Trust, 2004. 

18 See e.g. Seeger A. Bonebakker, ‘Reflections on the Kitab al-Badi c of Ibn al-Mu c tazz,’ in 
Atti del terzo Congresso di studi arabi e islamici, Naples: Istituto universitario orientale, 1967, 

p. 200. 

19 Al-Sayyid al-Himyarl, Aban al-Lahiql, and All ibn Jahm are also excluded. See 
Ahmed Trabulsi, La critiquepoetique des arabesjusqu’au Ve siecle de I’Hegire (IXe siecle deJ.C.), 
Damascus: Institut frangais de Damas, 1955, p. 45. Ibn al-Mu c tazz also omits certain 
poets, e.g. Ibn al-Ruml (d. 283/896). Possible reasons for this particular omission (and 
the debate between Ibn al-Ruml and Ibn al-Mu c tazz about the rose and narcissus) are 
discussed in chapter 6 below. Cf Kilpatrick, ‘Criteria of Classification,’ p. 151, for the 
view that Ibn Sallam’s exclusion of ‘Umar ibn Rabl'ah, but his inclusion of ‘Umar’s 
less well-known contemporary Ibn Qays al-Ruqayyat, is an indication of “developed 
and independent taste” in the critic. Incidentally, Ibn Abi Tahir composed a work 
entitled Akhbar wa-shir c Ubaydallah Ibn Qays al-Ruqayyat (Accounts and poetry of 
'Ubaydallah Ibn Qays al-Ruqayyat). 

20 This is taken up in Abu Deeb, ‘Literary Criticism,’ 343—4; in Stetkevych, Abu Tammam 
and the Poetics of the Abbasid Age, p. 94, who shows that al-Qadl al-Jurjanl, like Ibn 
Qutaybah, is “also able to begin with an apparently revolutionary declaration of the 
equality of the Ancients and Moderns and then proceed directly to contradict that 
statement...”; and in Montgomery, ‘Of Models and Amanuenses.’ 
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21 Muruj, K 3025: Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir al-shair. 

22 al-Marzubanl, al-Muwashshah, pp. 536-7 (#34). 

23 Talrlkh Baghdad , vol. 4, p. 211, lines 17-18; Irshad, vol. 3, p. 87. lines 4-5. 

24 al-Dhahabl, Ta’rlkh al-Islam wa-wafttydt mashahlr al-alam, vol. 20, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd 
al-Salam al-Tadmurl, Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabl, 1412/1992, pp. 255-6 (#211). 
The verses are: 

Hasbu 7 -fata any ahum dha hasabin min nafsihl laysa hasbuhu hasabuh 

Laysa Iladhl yabtadl bihi nasabun mithla lladhiyantahi bihi nasabuh 

also cited in al-Tha'alibl, al-Tjdz wa-al-ijaz, ed. Muhammad al-Tunjl, Beirut: Dar 
al-Nafa’is, 1412/1992, p. 171 (line 1 is in al-Tha'alibl, al-Tamthll wa-al-muhadarah, ed. 
A. M. al-Hulw, Cairo: Dar I liyal al-Kutub al-Arabiyyah, 1381/1961, p. 93); 
al-Nuwayri, Mhayat al-arab ftfunun al-adab , 33 vols in 27, Cairo: Dar al-Kutub and 
al-Mu’assasah al-Misriyyah al-Ammah li-al-Ta’Ilf wa-al-Tarjamah wa-al-Tiba‘ah 
wa-al-Nashr, 1923-85, vol. 3, p. 91; Ibn Ma'sum, Anwar al-rabTft anwar al-badl\ 7 vols, 
ed. S. H. Shukr, Karbala: Maktabat al-Trfan, 1968-9; reprint 1981, p. 110; 
al-SakhawI, al-Tldn bi-al-tawblkh li-man dhamma ahl al-tdrlkh, ed. Franz Rosenthal, 
Baghdad: Maktabat al-Anl, 1382/1963, p. 319; Muhammad ibn Sayfal-dln, al-Durr 
al-farld wa-bayt al-qasld, MS Ayasofya 3864, Stileymaniye, 109b (line 1 only). 

25 al-SakhawI, al-Tldn bi-al-tawblkh, p. 319, lines 3-4. 

26 Fihrist, p. 163, lines 10-12; quoted in Irshad, vol. 3, p. 88, lines 2-7. 

27 See n. 70 in chapter 6 below. 

28 Cj. Sahl ibn Harun’s poetry, which was highly praised, and yet survives only in 
fragments. The same fate befell al-Sulfs diwan. As for Ibn Abi Tahir’s surviving poetry, 
the references in Azarnush, ‘Ebn Abi Taher Tayfur’ are supersed by the "diwan” in my 
'Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur (d. 280/893): Merchant of the Written Word,’ dissertation, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1998, Appendix B, pp. 336-409, to which should now be 
added al-Jahiz, 'Kitab al-Hujjab,’ in Rasail al-Jdhiz, vol. 2, p. 65; al-Husrl, al-Masunft 
sin al-hawd al-maknun, ed. al-NabawI Abd al-Wahid Sha'lan, Cairo: Dar Ihya 5 al-Kutub 
al-Arabiyyah, 1989, p. 102; al-Azdl, Badai al-badaih, p. 223; and Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-aydn, vol. 1, p. 110 (art. Ibn Abd Rabbih, to whom are also attributed the 
two lines quoted there). 

29 Tabaqat al-shuara, p. 409, line 17. Abu Hiffan’s poetry has now been collected by Najl 
in Abu Hiffan: hayatuhu wa-shiVuhu.’ 

30 Ibn Dawud uses the formulae anshdand (recited to us) and anshadanl (recited to me) of 
Ibn Abi Tahir often, e.g. at al-ftahrah, p. 211, line 14. 

31 Muhadarat al-udaba, vol. 1, p. 62, lines 4—6 ( wa-ma ajwada ma qala Ibn Abi Tahir. ..) 

32 Abu Hilal al-Askail, al-Sinaatayn, p. 425, and in Diwan al-maam, vol. 1, pp. 47-8, 
al-Askarl cites five additional verses. See also Ibn al-Shajarl, Hamdsah , pp. 402—3 
(#320) (verses 1-5); Usamah ibn Munqidh, al-BadTft naqd al-shir, pp. 65-6 (where the 
verses arc unattributed); al-Tha c alibI, Bard al-akbdd, p. 109 (verses 1-3); al-Muhibbl, 
Janl al-jannatayn, p. 16 (verse 1); and Muhammad ibn Sayf al-dln, al-Durr al-farld wa-bayt 
al-qasld, MS Fatih 3761, vol. 2, folio 182b (verse 6). 

33 Abu Hilal al-Askarl, al-Sinaatayn, p. 443, lines 1—2. 

34 al-Nuwayri, Mhayat al-arab , vol. 3, p. 188. 

35 Ibn Tabataba, Tyar al-shir, p. 120, line 11 to p. 121, line 1: Fa-mithl hadha al-shir wa-ma 
shdkalahuyusdi al-fahm wa-yurithu al-ghamm la kamayajlu al-hamm wa-yashhadhu al-fahm min 
qawl Ahmad... 

36 al-Askari, Diwan al-mdOm, vol. 2, p. 118. 

37 Ibn Abi Tahir composed a work about this poet (who died c. 199/814) entitled Kitab 
Akhbdr Ibn MunOdhir. 

38 al-Baghdadl, Khizdnat al-adab , vol. 5, pp. 255-6. 
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39 Julie Mcisami has, in Medieval Persian Court Poetry, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1987, suggestively explored important aspects of the interaction between the poet and 
the court but her focus is (mainly) Persian poetry. A similar study for Arabic remains a 
pressing need but, on individual poets, see Stetkevych, Abu Tammam and the Poetics of the 
Abbasid Age, and Beatrice Gruendler, Medieval Arabic Praise Poetry: Ibn al-Rumi and the 
patron’s redemption, London and New York: RoutledgeCurzon, 2003. 

40 Cf. Najar, La memoire rassemblee, pp. 72-6. 

41 For an example in verse of Ibn Abl Tahir’s ambivalence toward poetry and its financial 
reward, see Irshad, vol. 3, p. 93, lines 1-4: 

Wa-ma ’sh-shiru ilia ’s-sayfu yanbu wa-hadduku 

husamun wa-yamdl wa-hwa laysa bi-dhl haddl 
Wa-law kana bi i-ihsani yurzaqu shairun 

la-ajda ’lladhlyukdl wa-akda ’lladhl yujdi. 

42 Ta’nkh Baghdad, vol. 4, p. 211, line 17; Irshad, vol. 3, p. 87, lines 4-5. 

43 al-SakhawT, al-I‘lan bi-al-tawblkh, p. 319, lines 3-4. 

44 al-Marzubanl, al-Muwashshah, pp. 178, line 2—4, and 430, lines 6—11. 

45 Ibn Dawud, al-Zahrah, pp. 368, 477, 525, 530, 531, 532, 535, 536, 606; and pp. 150, 
205, 221, 271, 272, 388, 443. 

46 al-Qall, al-Amall, vol. 2, p. 82, lines 10—13. 

47 Abdulla El Tayib, ‘Pre-Islamic Poetry,’ in CHALEUP, p. 29 (emphasis mine). 

48 al-Marzubanl, al-Mujam ft asma al-shuara', p. 133, lines 1-2. 

49 On the rajaz metre, see EAL, pp. 645-5. 

50 Akhbar Abl al-Ayna, as has been noted above, is an edition or compilation. 

51 Fihrist, p. 101, line 4. 

52 Azarnush, ‘Ebn Abl Tahcr.’ 

53 al-Snll, Akhbar Abi Tammam, pp. 249-58. 

54 al-Snll, Akhbar Abi Tammam, p. 216, line 9 (question), line 12 (answer). 

55 Arazi, ‘De la voix au calame,’ p. 379. 

56 On sariqah, see inter alia Trabulsi, Critique poetique, pp. 192-213; G. E. von Grunebaum, 
Kritik und Dichtkunst, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1955, pp. 101-291: and 
Heinrichs, Arabische Diclitung, pp. 82-99. 

57 Islamic law does not have the notion of intellectual property. 

58 For negative judgments on Ibn Abl Tahir’s plagiarism criticism, see al-Amidl, 
al-Muwazanah bayna shir Abl Tammam wa-al-Buhtun, 2nd edn, ed. Ahmad Saqr, Cairo: 
Dar al-Ma'arif, 1392/1972, vol. 1, p. 112, lines 2—4 and pp. 123—33, and ff.; and 
al-Hatiml, al-Risalah al-Mudihah ft dhikr sariqat Abl al- Tayyib al-Mutanabbl wa-saqit shirihi, 
p. 161, line 8 (... min ikhtilaqat Ahmad ibn Abl Tahir ...). 

59 The date of composition of Abu Diva’ Bishr ibn Yahya ibn ‘All al-NasIbl’s (d. second 
half third/ninth centuiy) Sariqat al-Buhtun min Abl Tammam is not known: see GAS, 
vol. 2, p. 562). 

60 Yusuf al-BadT c i, Subh al-munabbl ‘an haythiyyat al-Mutanabbl, ed. M. Y ‘Arafah, 
Damascus: Maktabat ‘Arafah, 1350/1931, p. 101. 

61 The title is recorded in Fihrist, p. 70, line 18. Other early sariqat works include Ibn 
al-Sikklt’s (d. c. 243/857) Sariqat al-shuara wa-ma tawaradu [/ma ’ttafaqu] ‘ alayh\ Abu 
Diva’ work mentioned in n. 59 above; Abu Nadlah Muhalhil ibn YamUt’s (d. 334/946) 
Sariqat AblNuwas (see GAS, vol. 2, pp. 477, 546); and Abu al-QasimJa‘far ibn Hamdan 
al-Mawsili’s (d. 323/935) Ritab al-Sariqat. Ja'far’s work was unfinished at his death, and 
thus post-dates Ibn Abi Tahir’s work ( Fihrist, p. 166, line 22; Irshad, vol. 7, p. 191, 
line 7). This is the same Ja'far who reports al-Buhturi’s negative opinion of Ibn Abl 
Tahir: see Fihrist, p. 163, lines 10-12. 

62 Heinrichs, An Evaluation of Sariqa,’ p. 358. 
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63 For a reverse situation, see the description of the tampering and devaluing by al-Sarl 
ibn Ahmad (d. 360/970) of the poetry of the al-Khalidl brother (d. 380/990 and 400/ 
1010) by placing their verses in the dmian of Kushajim, because of al-Sarf s hostility 
toward them: he wanted to be able to say that the al-Khalidls had plagiarized 
Kushajim (d. 350/961): see Irshad, vol. 11, p. 184. lines 5—11. 

64 al-Jurjanl, al-Wasatah, p. 209, line 11. 

65 Abu Hilal al-Askari, Diwan al-maam, vol. 1, p. 94, line 12 to p. 95, line 11. 

66 Fihrist, p. 137, line 15. 

67 C. E. Bosworth, An early Arabic mirror for princes: Tahir Dhu TYaminain’s epistle to 
his son Abdallah (206/821).’ 

68 See my ‘Defining adab by (re)defining the adlb\ Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur and Writerly 
Culture,’ in Defining Fiction and Adab in Medieval Arabic Literature, ed. Philip Kennedy, 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2005, forthcoming. 

69 Fihrist, p. 367, lines 8-10 (emphasis mine). 

70 Fihrist, p. 364, lines 24—5. 

71 Duncan B. Macdonald, ‘The Earlier History of the Arabian Nights,’ Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1924, 353—97. M. F. Ghazi, ‘La litterature d’imagination en arabe du lie/ 
Vile au Ve/XIe siecles,’ Arabica, 1957, vol. 4(2), 164—76, is the most detailed analysis of 
the section as a whole but it is disappointing. Latham and Grignaschi, in their 
discussions of Salim, have shown how the merest reference ( Fihrist, p. 131, lines 14—15) 
can speak volumes: Latham, ‘The beginnings of Arabic prose literature: the epistolary 
genre’; Mario Grignaschi, ‘Les “Rasa’il Aristatallsa ila-l-Iskandar” de Salim Abu-1-Ala’ 
et l’activite culturclle a l’epoque omayyade,’ Bulletin d’etudes orimtales, 1967, vol. 19, 8-83. 

On Ibn Abi Tahir’s acquaintaince with Aristotle, see Seeger A. Bonebakker, ‘Poets 
and Critics in the Third Century ah,’ in Gustav E. von Grunebaum (ed.), Logic in 
Classical Islamic Culture, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1970, p. 109. 

72 Ghazi, ‘Litterature d’imagination,’ p. 174. 

73 Ghazi, ‘Litterature d’imagination,’ p. 169. 

74 Muruj, f 17, repeated at 3658-60. At Muruj 1415, al-Mas‘udi describes a report 
(khabar) about Iram as unreliable because of suriat al-qussas, the invention of the 
storytellers (Pcllat has “unc invention due aux romanciers”). See also e.g. Ta’rlkh 
Baghdad, vol. 12, p. 108, lines 4-12, and MuhSdarat al-udaba, vol. 1, p. 106, lines 5-12; 
and, on tasnlf Schoeler, Ecrire et transmettre, pp. 80—90. Cf. Bernard of Angiers’ 
description of the miracles of Saint Foy as popularly diffused ( vulgarium fama) and 
fictional inventions ( inanis fabule commenta .): Bernardus, ‘Incipit epistola ad domnum 
Fulbertum,’ in Liber miraculorum sancte Fidis, cd. A. Bouillet, Paris, Alphonse Picard et 
Fils, 1897, p. 2, line 6. 

75 Lane, p. 2420. Note the warraq context. 

76 Lane, p. 2420. 

77 Fihrist, p. 363, lines 8-11. 

78 Cf. al-Maydanl, Majma' al-amthal, vol. 1, p. 195 (#1028). See further Rina Drory, 
‘Three Attempts to Legitimize Fiction in Classical Arabic Literature,’ Jerusalem Studies 
in Arabic and Islam, 1994, vol. 18, 146—64, and the references she cites. 

79 Joel L. Kraemer, Humanism in the Renaissance of Islam: Die Cultural Revival during the Buyid 
Age, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1986, p. 228, writes that Miskawayh (d. 421/1030) omitted 
“evening gossip and fables” (i.e. asmar and khurafat) in his works because “the people of 
our time can gain experience for the tasks they face in the future only from human 
behavior unconnected with the miraculous.” 

80 Muruj, H 3300. 

81 See EI2, vol. 3, pp. 367-72. The fourth/eleventh century Hikayat Abi al-Qasim is 
identified by its author, Abu al-Mutahhar al-Azdl (though it has been attributed to 
al-Tawhidl), as a risalah, a qissah, a hadlth, and a samar (Hikayat Abi al-Qasim. Abulkdsim, 
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ein bagddder Sitknbild, Heidelberg: C. Winter’s Universitatbuchhandlung, 1902, pp. 1-4). 
Al-Hariri (d. 516/1122), describing useful stories - hikayat such as those found in Kalilah 
wa-Dimnah — says they were performed by ruwat, here storytellers, not transmitters (£72, 
vol. 3, p. 368). Al-Azdl’s and al-Harlri’s remarks speak to the polyvalence and 
slipperiness of storytelling vocabulary, and also to the fluid notion of “story.” Cf. Abdcl- 
‘Aziz Abdel-Meguid, A Survey of the Terms Used in Arabic for “Narrative” and 
“Story”,’ Islamic Quarterly, 1954, 195-204. See also Stefan Leder (ed.), Story-telling in the 
framework of non-fictional Arabic literature, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1998. 

82 EI2, vol. 3, pp. 368-9. 

83 Muruj, 2072; see also T| 205. 

84 See e.g. Muruj, *| 2351, where al-Mas'udi refers to al-Mutawakkil’s summar. These 
companions apparently spoke of the kings of al-Hlrah. 

85 Muruj, 2331, 2346; Irshad, vol. 1, p. 216, lines 7—8, where a four-volume Fitab Nazm 
al-suluk wa-musamarat al-muliik is credited to al-Raqlq al-Q_ayrawa.nl. 

86 See e.g. Irshad, vol. 6, p. 296, line 12. 

87 Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam ft ta’nkh al-muluk wa-al-umam, 18 vols, ed. Muhammad Abd 
al-Qadir al-Ata et al., Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyyah, 1412/1992, vol. 14, p. 376, 
line 3. 

88 Abbott, Studies, vol. 1, p. 10, n. 2. 

89 Fihrist, p. 363, lines 17-20. 

90 Fihrist, p. 363, line 20 to p. 364, line 5. 

91 This is not the jurist al-ShahT. 

92 Irshad, vol. 3, p. 89, line 12 to p. 90, line 6. See al-Jahshiyarl, Fitab al-wuzara’ wa-al-kuttab, 
ed. Mustafa al-Saqqa‘ et al., Cairo: Mustafa al-Babl al-Halabl wa-awladuh, 1357/1938, 
reprint 1980/1401, and Nusus da’i'ah min Fitab al-Wuzara wa-al-kuttab li-Muhammad ibn 
Abdus al-Jahshiyafi, ed. Mikha’ll Awwad, Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnanl, 1384/1964. 
Dominique Sourdel, EI2, vol. 2, pp. 88, disputes the attribution by some of al-Hikayat 
al-ajlbah to al-Jahshiyari, and its identification with his asmar collection. 

93 Fihrist, p. 163, lines 19-20. 

4 BEING A BOOKMAN 

1 Fihrist, p. 163, lines 9-10, cited in Irshad, vol. 3, p. 87, line 12 to p. 88, line 2. 

2 de Slane (tr.), Ibn Fhallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. 1, p. 291. 

3 Ell, vol. 2, p. 222. 

4 Dodge (tr.), The Fihrist of al-Nadlm, p. 320. 

5 EI2, vol. 3, p. 692. 

6 Makdisi, Rise of Humanism, p. 272, and Ahmed, Muslim Education, p. 43. 

7 Hut tab is also the plural of katib, writer, secretary, clerk. 

8 On the dispute about which term correctly applied to elementary schools, see WKAS, 
vol. 1, p. 44, art. maktab. On the maktab and kuttab in general, see Makdisi, Rise of 
Humanism, pp. 48-50, and Talas, La Madrasa Mzamiyya, pp. 4—12. 

9 Makdisi, Rise of Humanism, pp. 48-9. 

10 Mahmud Abd al-Mawla, ‘al-Katatlb wa ta‘l3m al-sibyan fi al-qarn al-thalith,’ in Ibn 
Sahnun, Adab al-muallimm, ed. Mahmud Abd al-Mawla, Algiers: al-Sharikah 
al-Wataniyyah li-al-Nashr wa-al-Tawzl', 1973, p. 63. Although the statistics provided 
by Richard W. Bulliett in ‘The Age Structure of Medieval Islamic Education,’ Studia 
Islamica, 1983, vol. 57, 105-17, concern Hadith education in Nishapur, they are 
nonetheless illustrative: of twenty-two cases, the average age of the beginning student 
was seven and a half years, and the learning career lasted on average thirteen and a 
half years. Cf. Ahmed, Muslim Education, pp. 143-52. 

11 Ibn Sahnun, Adab al-muallimm, p. 82, lines 7-12. 
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12 Talas, La Madrasa Mzamiyya, p. 9. 

13 Qasaid, p. 37: wa lawla [...] annahu awwal ma yata‘allamahu al-sibyan ft al-kuttab la- 
dhakamaha [— hadhibi al-qasaid] ... 

14 Dodge’s “a teacher in a common school,” though not strictly correct, nonetheless 
conveys the right idea (The Fihrist of al-Nadim , p. 320). 

15 Irshad, vol. 1, p. 154, line 3. Al-Jahiz wrote an epistle entitled al-Muallimm [On 
schoolmasters] of which only a few pages survive. For a wide selection of opinions 
about teachers and teaching, see Muhadarat al-udaba’, vol. 1, pp. 45-57. 

16 al-Zubaydl, Tabaqat al-nahwiyin, p. 143, line 21; al-Talaqanl, Risalat al-Amthal 
al-Baghdadiyyah allati tajri bayn al-ammah , ed. Louis Massignon, Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Ra'amsIs, n.d., #121. 

17 Ahmed, Muslim Education, p. 14. 

18 Inbah al-ruwat, vol. 3, p. 121, lines 4—5: 

Inna ’ l-muallima layazalu mualliman 

law kana ‘allama Adama 7 -asma’a 
Man ‘ allama ’s-sibyana asabu ‘aqlahu 

hatta bam ’l-khulafa’i wa 3 l-khulqfaa 

Cf. Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 14, p. 273, lines 9-11. 

19 Fihrist, p. 93, line 21; cf. Irshad, vol. 17, p. 132, line 16. 

20 ‘All al-Khaqanl, Shuara Baghdad min ta’sisiha hatta al-yawm, 2 vols, Baghdad: Matba'at 
Asad, 1382/1962, p. 161. Cf e.g. Irshad, vol. 18, p. 40, lines 11-12. 

21 Ghayyad, in Qasaid, p. 6: wa-qad dhakara Ibn al-Nadim annahu kana awwal amrihi ‘ala 
madhhab al-sunnah thumma mala ila al-tashayyu bad dhalik. On Ibn Abl Tahir’s Shiism, see 
below. 

22 Of Ibn Abl al-Thalj, Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, p. 289, line 6, writes: khassl ‘ ammT wa-al- 
tashayyu aghlab ‘alayh. 

23 See e.g. Roy P. Mottahedeh, Loyalty and Leadership in Early Islamic Society, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1980: note that the usage is not consistent across authors. 

24 Ell, vol. 2, p. 222. This is translated as follows in the Arabic edition: Wa kana Ibn Abl 
Tahir awwal amrihi mudarris muaddib li-abna bad al-usar al-muthriyah thumma ihtarafa akhrran 
naskh al-kutub wa ittakhadha lahu hanut bi-suq al-warrdqm: see Dairat al-maarif al-islamiyyah, 
13 vols, ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Cairo: Dar al-Sha'b, 1969, vol. 3, pp. 205—6. 

25 Lane, p. 746. 

26 Extensive training in letter-writing is one of the reasons why, or perhaps how, the letter 
became a favorite literary device of katibs. See e.g. Joel L. Kraemer, Humanism in the 
Renaissance of Islam: The Cultural Revival during the Buyid Age, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1986, p. 209. 

27 This seems to be the difference between the majlis ‘ dmm (general session) and the majlis 
khass (specialized session) of the professors of medicine (Makdisi, Rise of Humanism, 
pp. 60-61). Majlis c amm was also a term applied to the Abbasid caliph’s Great (or 
General) Audience. Cf. n. 35 below. 

28 This figure is recorded for a teacher ( muallim ) in the mid second/eighth century 
(Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 13, p. 332, line 2). 

29 Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 14, p. 273, line 13. Ibn Qutaybah, c Uyun al-akhbar, vol. 1, p. 221, 
lines 7—8 writes that one could live in Basro (a city with a lower price index than 
Baghdad) on 1 /12th of a dinar a month on an austere coastal diet of rice-flour bread 
and salted fish. 

30 Inbah, vol. 3, p. 364, line 9. 

31 Makdisi, Rise of Humanism, pp. 242—3. By the early fifth/eleventh century half a dinar 
per day was enough for Muhammad al-Arzanl’s wine, meat and fruit (Irshad, vol. 20, 
p. 34, line 16). 

32 Sabari, Mounements populaires, p. 40. 
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33 For jails (convivial companion, pi. julasdj, see e.g. Irshad, vol. 13, p. 168, line 6. 

34 As with the Arabic majlis, so too did the Hebrew yeshiva come to designate a court in 
legal terminology. I thank Joe Lowry for directing me to David M. Goodblatt, Rabbinic 
Instruction in Sasanian Babylonia, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975, pp. 63-92. 

35 See EI2, vol. 5, pp. 1031-3; Ahmed, Muslim Education, pp. 55-9; Makdisi, Rise of 
Humanism, 60—4; and Kraemer, Humanism, passim. For the meaning “humanist circle,” 
see Makdisi, Rise of Humanism, p. 61. Majdlis al-uns were social gatherings: these were 
often accompanied by drinking and other forms of pleasure. What protocols may have 
applied in other majdlis were often absent, or suspended, there. The caliph or 
potentate’s majlis, which could include singers, poets, lawyers, scholars, storytellers, and 
petitioners, was sometimes called majlis al-khassah (lit. session for the elite). 

36 See Makdisi, Rise of Humanism, pp. 62-3; Ahmed, Muslim Education, pp. 135-40; 
Kraemer, Humanism, pp. 55—6. 

37 al-Tanukhl, Nishwdr al-muhadarah wa-akhbdr al-mudhakarah, 8 vols, ed. Abbud al-Shalji, 
Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1391 3/1971-3, vol. 7, p. 190, lines 2-3 (#113). 

38 al-Zubaydl, Tabaqdt al-nahwiyyln, p. 262, line 17 to p. 263, line 2. 

39 The term muta’addibun was also used to describe students learning privately or 
apprenticing in the chanceries. 

40 Irshad, vol. 13, p. 281. lines 3-4. 

41 Irshad, vol. 7, p. 132, lines 9-11. 

42 al-Sull, Akhbar al-Buhtun, p. 131, line 6 to p. 132, line 5 (#83) (emphasis mine). 

43 E.g. Ghayyad, in Qasa id, p. 7; Dayf, al-Asr al-Abbdsi al-thum, vol. 2, p. 419. 

44 On wirdqah, see M. F. Jamil, ‘Islamic wiraqah, ‘stationery,’ during the early Middle 
Ages,’ dissertation, University of Michigan, 1985; Pedersen, Arabic Book, pp. 37—53; 
and al-Zayyat, ‘Suhuf al-kitabah wa-sina'at al-waraq fl al-Islam,’ al-Mashriq, 1954, 
1-30, 458-88, 625-43. 

45 See Bloom, Paper before Print, 1—47, and Pedersen, Arabic Book, pp. 60 ff. 

46 Ibn al-Faqlh, Kitab al-Buldan, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1885, p. 253, lines 
5-7 and Pedersen, Arabic Book, pp. 58-9, 62. Ibn Khaldun, al-Muqaddimah, vol. 2, 
p. 350, credits the Barmakid al-Fadl ibn Yahya with the suggestion that paper be 
manufactured, but this is likely apocryphal (cf Franz Rosenthal [tr.], The Muqaddimah, 
an Introduction to History, 2nd rev. edn, Princeton: Princeton University Press for the 
Bollingen Foundation, 1967, vol. 2, p. 392, n. 208). 

47 al-Ya'qtibi, Kitab al-Buldan, p. 245, lines 7-10. Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 92; Jacob 
Lassner, Topography of Baghdad, Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1970, 
pp. 155-77; Lassner, The Shaping of Abbasid Rule, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1980, pp. 194-204. 

Judging from Aghd.nl, p. 6, lines 3-4 (wa-kanayusamma bi-Sanad al- Warrdq wa-hanutuhu 
fl al-Sharqiyyah ft Khan al-fjbl), warraqs were not confined to the suq al-warrdqm but also 
to be found in the Khan al-Zibl, or Dung Market (Dodge [tr.], Fihrist of al-Nadim, 
p. 310, has Taq al-Zibl, or Dung Arch). 

48 Fihrist, p. 167, lines 19—20. On the Taq al-Harram, see Yaqut, Mujam al-buldan, vol. 6, 

p. 6. 

49 In 157/773, the caliph al-Mansur (regn. 136-58/754-75) decided to transplant the 
merchants located within the city walls to a place outside of them. He chose the 
market town of al-Karkh, an area known to be Shiite ( Ta’nkh Baghdad, vol. 1, p. 79, 
lines 14—16). The quarter’s Barathah mosque, built so that the merchants would not 
need to enter the city, was destroyed by al-Muqtadir (r. 295-320/908-32) ostensibly 
for its Shiite activities. Al-SulT, Akhbar al-Radi wa-al-Muttaql, p. 261, line 18 to p. 262, 
line 2, reports that in 332/943, a great fire swept through al-Karkh, engulfing the 
areas occupied by the fishmongers, and by "the paper-sellers and shoe-sellers \ashab 
al-kaghad wa-al-ni‘al \.” 
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50 See e.g. the remarks of Abu Hiflan in his Akhbar Abi Nuwas, ed. ‘A. A. Farraj, Cairo: 
Dar Misr, n.d., p. 85, line 10 to p. 86, line 2. 

51 This budget reserved 36,000 dinars for jewellers, tailors, cobblers, locksmiths, 
embroiderers, upholsterers, perfumers and pharmacists, copyists, carpenters, engravers, 
and saddle-makers: see Sabari, Mouvements populaires, 25 (emphasis mine). See also 
Heribert Busse, ‘Das Hofbudget des Chalifen al-Mu‘tadid billah,’ Der Islam, 1967, 
vol. 43, 11-36. 

52 Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, c Uyun al-anba, p. 270, line 30. 

53 Fihrist, p. 320, line 18; al-Mubarrad’s warraqs have their own entry on pp. 65-6. 

54 See Irshad, vol. 16, 109, lines 14—15. 

55 Al-Jahiz, upset at Abd al-Malik ibn al-Zayyat for convincing him to use leather and 
parchment for his writing, subsequently bought paper from warraqs. One of them, Abu 
Yahya Zakariya’ ibn Yahya, became “Warraq al-Jahiz”: see Fihrist, p. 209, line 30. 

56 Fihrist, p. 67, line 2. 

57 Irshad, vol. 12, p. 192, lines 3-6. 

58 E.g. Aghanl, vol. 1, p. 6, line 4, and Irshad, vol. 4, p. 117, line 1. 

59 In a famous anecdote, cited in Inbah, vol. 3, p. 8, lines 8—9, as al-Jahiz is getting off a 
boat he hears an auctioneer selling books by the grammarian al-Farra’. 

60 For a book business run by a warraq, his wife, and their daughter, see Inbah, vol. 1, p. 39, 
lines 5-7. 

61 Cf. Abbott, Studies, vol. 3, p. 27, line 12ff 

62 al-Sam‘anT, Kitab al-ansab, 13 vols, ed. c Abd al-Mu c id Khan, Hyderabad: Da’irat 
al-Ma‘arif al-TJthmaniyyah, 1382-1402/1962-82, vol. 13, p. 300, describes the warraq 
as “The one who produces Qurans and records Hadith and other reports; a seller of 
paper in Baghdad is also so called.” 

63 See Abbott, Studies, vol. 2, p. 46; Bloom, Paper before Print, pp. 102-8. 

64 Fihrist, p. 367, lines 7—8. For more on Ibn Abi Tahir and storytelling see below and 
also in chapter 5 below. 

65 Cf. Irshad, vol. 2, p. 141, line 3. 

66 Agham, vol. 1, p. 5, line 10 to p. 6, line 3, quoted in Fihrist, p. 158, lines 19-27, in turn 
quoted in Irshad, vol. 6, p. 57, line 2 to p. 58, line 5. The anecdote is quoted in full in 
chapter 2 above. 

67 See e.g. Muruj, H 17. 

68 Muruj, T| 3255; cf. Ta’nkh Baghdad, vol. 12, p. 108, lines 2-11, for another example of 
warraq unscrupulousness. 

69 In al-Tanukhfs more expansive version of this story, in Nishwdr al-muhadarah, vol. 3, 
pp. 5—16 (#1), the khabar closes with an ashamed Abu Makhlad ‘Abdallah ibn Yahya 
al-Taban (here, the vizier is identified), and with a defense by Abu al-'Ayna’ of the 
Munajjim family, whom Abu Makhlad had earlier put down. Abu al-‘Ayna”s defense of 
the Munajjims is unsurprising as there was considerable contact between him and them. 

70 Abbott, Studies, vol. 3, p. 12. 

71 al-Husn, fahr al-adab wa-thamar al-albcib, ed. ‘A. M. al-Bijawi, Cairo: Dar Ihya’ 
al-Kutub, 1989; Jam al-jawahir ft al-mulah wa-al-nawadir [— Dhayl fahr al-adab\, ed. 
‘A. M. al-Bajawi, Cairo: Dar Ihya’ al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyyah, 1372/1953, vol. 2, p. 512, 
lines 12—15; al-Tha'alibi, Khass al-khass, p. 69, lines 12—14. For a variation on this, see 
Muhadarat al-udaba, p. 106, lines 10 11. 

72 Tartkh Baghdad, vol. 17, p. 150, line 14. 

73 Bcrge, Abu Hayyan al-Tawhldl,’ in CHALABL, p. 118 (emphases mine). 

74 al-Tawhldl, Akhlaq al-wazlrayn, p. 306, lines 15-17. Ibn Shihab al-‘UkbarI (d. 428/ 
1037) reports that he bought paper for five dirhams and after spending three nights 
copying out the poet al-Mutanabbf s diwan would sell it for between one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred dirhams: Tarikh Baghdad, vol. 7, p. 329, line 22 to p. 330, line 1. 
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75 Makdisi, Rise of Humanism, p. 266. 

76 This serves to underscore a difference between balaghah and fasahah. Al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadl (Ta’nkh Baghdad, vol. 10, p. 340, line 22 to p. 341, line 1), for instance, calls 
‘Ubaydallah ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Tahir “fadil adlb shairfasih” but not bahgh. The emphasis 
is on his culture and poetic skills. Other such examples are to be found in the sources, 
namely a preference for baligh to refer to skilful prose-writers and for fasih to refer to 
accomplished poets. 

77 Balaghah also came to mean rhetoric. 

78 Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography, 2nd edn, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968, 
p. 424. 

79 Fihrist, pp. 139-40. 

80 Fihrist, p. 140. Yaqut reproduces this list verbatim three centuries later. 

81 Fihrist, p. 140. 

82 At the time of al-Mu‘tasim (r. 218-27/833-42), five types of katib are reported in an 
anecdote preserved by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-Iqd al-fand, vol. 4, p. 258, line 16 to p. 259, 
line 2: secretaries in the land tax department ( katib kharaj), in the chancery ( katib rasail), 
in the judiciary (katib hakim), in the army (katib jund), and in the police (katib mciunah or 
katib shurtah). 

83 WKAS, vol. 1, p. 44, art. katib. The meaning calligrapher is also attested: see Carter, 
‘The Katib,' p. 42. 

84 Ibn Khaldun, al-Muqaddimah, vol. 2, p. 141. For the text of the letter, see Kitab Baghdad, 
ed. Kawtharl, pp. 35-53; Tabari, vol. 3, pp. 1046-61 [= Volume 32. The Reunification of 
the Abbasid Caliphate, tr. C. E. Bosworth, Albany: SUNY Press, 1987, pp. 110-28]. 

85 Tabaqat al-shuara, p. 397, line 11 and p. 398, line 6. 

86 For the most part, modern scholars who have accepted Ibn Abl Tahir as a katib do not 
explain how they understand the term. 

87 al-Dhahabl, Tdrikh al-Islam wa-wqfaydt mashahu al-aHam, ed. TJmar ‘Abd al-Salam 
al-Tadmuri, Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al-‘ArabI, 1412/1992, pp. 255-6 (#211). In 
al-Sakhawi, al-Tldn bi-al-tawbikh, p. 178, line 9, the name appears as “Abu al-Fadl 
Ahmad ibn Abl Tahir al-Marwaz! al-Katib” and at p. 319, lines 3—4 as “Ahmad ibn 
Abl Tahir Abu al-Fadl al-Katib al-Marwazi.” See also la’rikh Baghdad, vol. 4, p. 211, 
line 16. 

88 Cf. Quran 52:68 and 52:47, where katib signifies “learned man.” Cf. Lane, p. 2590, art. 
kataba, who notes that in biographies, kataba means “he was a writer, or scribe, and a 
learned man.” 

89 al-Mlkall, Kitab al-Muntakhal, ed. Wahlb al-Jaburl, 2 vols, Beirut: Dar al-Gharb 
al-Islaml, 2000, vol. 1, p. 53, line 3. 

90 al-Maqqarl, Afafh al-tib, vol. 2, p. 92, lines 12-16 (emphasis mine). 

91 On Sa'ld, see chapter 7 below. On Sulayman, see Sourdel, Vizirat c abbaside, pp. 300-4. 

92 Ibn Qutaybah, Ta’wil mukhtalf al-hadith, p. 60, line 9, observes that al-Jahiz is 
untruthful and given to falsifying Hadith. 

93 Carter, ‘The Katib,’ p. 45. 

94 Carter, ‘The Katib,’ p. 45. 

95 Carter, ‘The Katib,’ p. 45. 

96 A-ya rabbi qad rakiba ’l-ardhalu - 

na rijliya min rihlatT damiyah 
Fa-in kunta hamilana mithlahum 

wa ilia fa-arhilm ’th-thaniyah 

(Irshad, vol. 12, p. 55). In Ta’rikh, vol. 9, p. 370, the last line reads: wa-illa fa-aijil bam 
zaniyah, “If not, dismount, you sons of a whore.” 

97 See e.g. al-Tawhldl, al-Basair wa-al-dhakhair, p. 27, line 13-14 to p. 28, line 11; the 
anecdote is discussed in chapter 2 above. R. A. Kimber underscores this indigence in 
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his entry on Ibn Abi Tahir in EAL, p. 306, but not so Philip Kennedy in his entry on 
Abu Hiflan in EAL, p. 35. 

98 Ibn Abi Tahir might simply have been visiting Abu Hiflan. Abu Hiflan also 
convalesced at least once at Ibn Abi Tahir’s home: see al-Qall, Dhayl al-Amall, in al- 
Amdll , 4 vols in 2, 3rd edn, ed. I. Y. Ibn Diyab, Cairo: Maktabat al-Sa'adah, 1373/ 
1953, vol. 3, p. 96, lines 17-20. 

99 al-Suyutl, Bughyat al-wuat fl tabaqdt al-lughawiyyln wa-al-nuhat, vol. 2, p. 31 (#1355); 
Irshad , vol. 12, p. 54, line 4; Farraj, ‘Introduction,’ to Abu Hiflan, Akhbar Abi' Nuwds, 
pp. 7-14. He is also described as stingy. 

100 This is Rosenthal’s characterization in EI2, vol. 3, p. 693, based, it would seem, 
especially on anecdotes in al-SulT, Akhbar al-Buhtun. 

101 Muruj, 1415. 

102 Fihrist, p. 163, lines 14—15. 

103 Makdisi, Rise of Humanism, p. 82. 

104 On Yaqut as the first writer to make extensive use of the Fihrist in Ibn al-Nadlm’s 
autograph, and in the edition of al-WazIr al-Husayn ibn ‘All al-Maghribl (d. 418/ 
1027), see EI2, vol. 3, p. 896. Cf. Hellmut Ritter, ‘Philologika I,’ Der Islam, 1928, 
vol. 17, 15-23. 

105 Qasaid, pp. 11-13. See also Ferdinand Wustenfcld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Araber und 
ihre Werke, in Koniglichen Gesselschaft der Wissenschaften. Histor.-philolog. Classe, 1882, vols 
28—9, reprint New York: Burt Franklin, n.d., p. 27, where the titles are given in Latin. 
In GAL, Supplement, vol. 1, p. 210, Brockelmann lists 4 works: (1) Ta’nkh Baghdad, 
(2) Kitab al-Manthur wa-al-manzum, (3) Kitab Baldghat al-nisa, and (4) Kitdb Fadail al-ward 

' aid al-narjis. In GAS, vol. 1, pp. 348—9, Sezgin mentions Brockelmann’s nos 1 and 2, 
and adds (5) Kitdb Fi al-nagham wa- c ilal al-agham al-musamma bi-Kitab al-Adab al-raft‘ah, 
(6) Kitdb al-Shuara, and (7) Akhbar al-muluk. The attribution of the Kitdb fl al-Magham to 
Ibn Abi Tahir is an error. It is in fact by ‘Ubaydallah ibn Tahir. Note also that Moslem 
Schisms and Sects, tr. K. C. Seelye, New York: Columbia University Press, 1920, is not a 
translation of Kitdb Baghdad but of al-Farq bayn al-firaq wa-bayan al-firqah al-najiyah by 
‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadl (d. 429/1037). Sezgin inherits this error. 

106 Qasa id, pp. 14—16. 

107 I make a preliminary attempt to put the works in chronological order in ‘Ibn Abi 
Tahir Tayfur,’ in Arabic Literary Culture 500—925, ed. Michael Cooperson and Shawkat 
M. Toorawa, Detroit: Gale, 2005, in press. A detailed discussion of Ibn Abi Tahir’s 
works and their chronology is under preparation. 

108 Adopting Tajaddod’s reading in Fihrist, p. 163, line 19. 

109 Irshad, vol. 3, p. 91, line 3. 

110 Ibn al-Nadlm, al-Fihrist li-Ibn al-Nadlm, ed. Gustav Fliigel, Leipzig: F. C. W. Vogel, 
1871-72, reprint Beirut: Maktabat al-Hayat, 1966, p. 147, line 21. 

111 Reading adopted by Ghayyad in Qasd’id, p. 12. 

112 Irshad, vol. 3, p. 91, line 5, mistakenly omits ‘ al-Malik .’ 

113 Amending the (admittedly possible) Hufldb (“Chamberlains”) in Fihrist, p. 163, line 

22 . 

114 It is possible that the account al-Jahiz quotes about Ibn Abi Tahir in his ‘Kitab 
al-Hijab,’ p. 47, lines 8—12, are from Ibn Abi Tahir’s own Kitab al-Hijdb. 

115 Ghayyad adopts this reading based on the Irshad manuscript: see Irshad, vol. 3, p. 95, 
n. 2. 

116 The title Kitdb Mushtaqq (Fihrist, p. 163, line 16) is corrupt and arises, I believe, from a 
conflation of #10 and #52. 

117 Ferdinand Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber und ihre Werke. Gottingen: 
Dietcrichsche Verlagbuchhandlung, 1882, p. 27: Cognomina Poet-arum et qui praenomine 
inclaruerunt. 
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118 Wiistenfeld, Geschichtsschreiber, ; p. 27, assumes that Persians are either meant or implied 
by the sequence f/r/s/a/n, and translates the title Caedes Persarum. 

119 The reference in GAS, vol. 1, p. 349 (and referred to in vol. 2, p. 95) to Ibn Hajar, 
Isabah, no ed., Calcutta: T. J. M’Arthur Bishop’s Press, 1856—88, reprint Osnabruck: 
Biblio Verlag, 1980-1), vol. 3, p. 1198, is to be corrected to: vol. 1, p. 1198. Trabulsi, 
Critique , p. 41, correcdy translates this title as Le Livre contenant tout au sujet despoetes et de 
leurs vies, but misnames the author “Abu al-Fadl Muhammad ibn Tahir.” 

120 The poet of al-Mahdl: see e.g. Ibn al-Kazarunl, Mukhtasar, p. 120. 

121 c All ibn Harun al-Munajjim quotes TJbaydallah quoting his father for information on 
Marwan ibn Abl al-Janub in al-Marzubanl, al-Muwashshah, pp 464, lines 11—14. 

122 For a probable extract, see al-Hatiml, Hilyat al-muhadarah ft sinaat al-shir. ; vol. 2, ed. 
JaTar al-Kitabl, Baghdad: Dar al-Hurriyyah/Dar al-Rashld li-al-Nashr, 1979, p. 63, 
lines 5-7. 

123 al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al-adab, ed. C A. M. Harun, Cairo: Dar al-Kutub, n.d., vol. 3, 
p. 240. 

124 al-Amidl, al-Muwazanah, vol. 2, p. 511. No biographical information is available 
about Shaqlq but for his father, the poet al-Sulayk ibn Salakah, see GAS, vol. 2, 
pp. 139-40, and al-Marzubanl, al-Muwashshah, p. 120. 

125 Kitab Sariqat al-nahwiyyin min Abi Tammam [The plagiarisms of the grammarians from 
Abu Tammam] in Ibn al-Nadlm, al-Fihrist, ed. Fliigel, p. 147, line 25, is a copyist 
error. This is confirmed in Choix de livres qui se trouvaient dans les bibliotheques d’Alep (au 
XHIe siecle), ed. and tr. Paul Sbath, Cairo: Institut d’Egypte, 1946, p. 28 (#506), where 
the book is attested as one describing poetic borrowings by al-Buhturfs, not by 
grammarians. 

126 See e.g. al-Tawhldl, al-Basair wa-al-dhakhair, vol. 1, p. 240. 

127 For manuscripts and publication data, see the Bibliography. 

128 Al-Mas c udl preserves the only known extract from this work, which he identifies by its 
variant title, Akhbar al-mualliftn. See Muruj, 3003-10. The extract, about three 
pages in length in Pellat’s edition, opens as follows: “[Abu] al-Fadl Ibn Abi Tahir, in his 
book on the Accounts of Authors, [has] the following: Abu TJthman SaTd b. Muhammad 
the Younger, the affiliate of the Commander of the Faithful, reported to me saying, 
“During al-Muntasir’s reign a group of his companions used to revel with him, 
among them Salih b. Muhammad, better known as al-Harlrl. One day, discussion 
turned to matters of the heart and to passion. Tell me,’ al-Muntasir asked one of the 
members of the gathering, c what is the greatest and most tragic loss a soul can suffer?’ 
The loss of one’s friend and counterpart \khill mushakil] ,’ he replied, ‘and the death of 
one’s perfect match [shakl muwafiqf ” {Muruj, ^ 3003). The remainder of the anecdote 
has the members of the gathering providing their own examples of such loss. Salih 
ibn Muhammad and Abu c Uthman SaTd then each recount stories about their love 
for women who did not love them in return. In both cases, the unrequiting women 
are required by caliphal decree to love the men and accept them. 

SaTd’s story leads directly into a very amusing anecdote that al-Mas c udl also gets 
from Ibn Abi Tahir {Muruj, ^ 3011-13), which he introduces with the phrase “Among 
the witty and amusing anecdotes about profligates is one mentioned by Ibn Abi 
Tahir...” Al-Mas c udl’s familiarity with Ibn Abi Tahir may be explained by his 
contact with his teachers WakT (d. 306/918) — the intervening author between 
al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi and Ibn Abi Tahir in TaSikh Baghdad — and al-Hasan ibn Musa 
al-Nawbakhtl (d. r. 310/922). 

129 Ibn Abi al-Hadld, Sharh JVahj al-balaghah, ed. M. A. Ibrahim, Cairo: Tsa al-Babl 
al-Halabl, 1960, vol. 10, p. 101. 

130 Curiously, this title is omitted by the Beatty and Tonk MSS of the Fihrist (Dodge, tr., 
The Fihrist of al-Nadxm, p. 320, n. 59). 
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131 al-Azdl, Badai al-badaih, p. 341 (#389); al-Mas‘udI, Kitab al-Tanbih wa-al-ishraf 
ed. M. J. dc Goeje, Leiden: Brill, 1894, p. 310; Muruj, U 54; al-Humaydl, Jadhwat 
al-muqtabis fl tarikh ‘ulama al-Andalus, ed. Ibrahim al-Abyarl, Cairo/Bcirut: Dar 
al-Kitab al-Misri/Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnanl, n.d., vol. 1, p. 168; al-Maqqarl, Nafh 
al-tlb, ed. Dozy, vol. 2, p. 118. 

132 al-SakhawI, al-I‘lan bi-al-tawbikh, p. 178 [= Rosenthal. Historiography, p. 408]. 
Rosenthal ( Historiography ; p. 408, n. 6) identifies the Akhbar al-khulafa as identical 
with Kitab Baghdad, but the issue of the former’s identification with the Akhbar al-muluk 
must be resolved. 

133 For MS and publication data, see the Bibliography. Ibn Abi Tahir’s son ‘Ubaydallah 
wrote a continuation of this work. In the notice devoted to him Ibn al-Nadlm 
explains that "He followed the example of his father in compiling and writing but he 
quoted less than his father did, and Ahmad was more knowledgablc, skillful and 
brilliant in composition. Among the books of Abu al-Husayn was a supplement to his 
father’s book about the history [akhbar ] of Baghdad. His father wrote until the end of 
the period of al-Muhtadl, while Abu al-Husayn added traditions about al-Mu‘tamid, 
al-Mu'tadid, al-Muktaft, and al-Muqtadir, which he did not complete” ( Fihrist, p. 164, 
lines 9—12). A direct citation of what may be an extract from this work (Ibn al-Nadlm 
identifies ‘Ubaydallah’s hand [ qara’tu bi-khatt.. .]) is quoted in Fihrist, p. 241, line 18 to 
p. 242. line 4). It deals with the later life, capture and execution of the mystic al-Hallaj 
(d. 309/922). Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-ayan, vol. 6, p. 416, quotes ‘Ubaydallah’s 
history for information on the Saffarids, but in an abridged version because of 
‘Ubaydallah’s “prolixity.” And al-MaqrlzI, al-AIawaiz wa-al-itibar fl dhikr al-khitat 
wa-al-athar, Cairo: Institut Frangais d’Archeologie Orientale, 1911, vol. 1, pp. 263-70, 
preserves a long extract from ‘Ubaydallah’s book or section on al-Mu‘tadid. For 
references to surviving passages, see EI2, vol. 10, pp. 761-2, to which should be 
added the Fihrist reference above; Irshad, vol. 5, p. 102, lines 7—9; Ibn al-Kazarunl, 
Mukhtasar al-takikh, pp. 148, 151, 170, 171; and al-Dhahabl, Siyar alam al-nubala’, 
vol. 3, pp. 3-8, vol. 14, p. 55, and vol. 13, p. 200. 

134 This title as given is in the Irshad and all the MSS of the Fihrist, but Fltigel prefers the 
variant ( al-Fihrist, ed. Fltigel p. 147, line 23). 

135 Reading adopted by Ghayyad in Qasa’id, p. 13. 

136 Rosenthal has suggested that a khabar in the Kitab al-Agham lAghani, vol. 3, p. 201, line 
17 to p. 202 , line 7) may have formed part of the Akhbar al-mutazarrifat [Accounts of 
women affecting wit and elegance] because of the mention of these women ( al-nisa 
al-mutazarrifafy, it could similarly have formed part of Akhbar Bashshar wa-ikhtiyar shi c rihi 
[Accounts about Bashshar and a selection of his Poetry], The isnad is (1) Abu al-Faraj 
< his uncle, and (2) al-Hasan ibn ‘All < Ibn Abi Tahir, both lines from 'Abd Allah ibn 
Abi Sa‘d < Abu Tawbah < Salih ibn ‘Atiyyah. 

137 This title and the Lisan al-uyun were put together (posthumously?) by Ibn Abi Tahir’s 
son, TJbaydallah: wa qad qlla anna Aba al-Husayn ibnahu ‘amila hadhayn al-kitabayn ( Fihrist, 
p. 164, line 1). A book bearing a similar title, Kitab Akhbar al-mutazamfln wa-al- 
mutazarrifat is also attributed to Ibn Abi Tahir’s son, ‘Ubaydallah: see Fihrist, p. 164, 
line 12. 

138 Ibn al-Nadlm, al-Fihrist, ed. Fltigel, p. 147, lines 23-4. 

139 Irshad, vol. 18, pp. 142-3. 

140 The famous faux pas of Wahb ibn Sulayman ibn Wahb, breaking wind in the presence 
of ‘Abdallah ibn Yahya ibn Khaqan, occasioned a great deal of poetry. If it did not 
originate a “sub-genre,” it certainly went a long way to bringing currency to the 
topic: see e.g. Irshad, vol. 5, p. 92, line 12 to p. 93, line 8; see also Muhadamt al-udaba’, 
vol. 2, pp. 274-80. 

141 Irshad, vol. 3, p. 91, line 1. 
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142 “Ibrahim ibn al-Walid” in al-Fihrist, ed. Fliigel, p. 147, line 26, is a copyist error. 

143 See Jamharat rasail al-arab, ed. A. Z. Safwat, 4 vols, Cairo: Mustafa al-Babl al-Halabl 
wa-awladuh, 1356/1937, vol. 4, pp. 343-4 (#224). 

144 See Jamharat rasail al-arab, vol. 4, pp. 344-5 (#225). 

145 See Jamharat rasail al-arab, vol. 4, pp. 345-7 (#226). 

146 See Jamharat rasail al-arab, vol. 4, pp. 347-52 (#352). 

5 NAVIGATING PARTISAN SHOALS 

1 Heinz Halm, Shiism, Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1991, pp. 29—46. 

2 See Jamal Eddine Bencheikh, ‘Le cenacle poetique du calife al-Mutawakkil (m. 247): 
contribution a l’analyse des instances dc legitimation socio-litteraires,’ Bulletin d’etudes 
orientates, 1977, vol. 29, 33-52. 

3 See Christopher Melchert, ‘Religious Policies of the Caliphs from al-Mutawakkil 
to al-Muqtadir, ah 232-295/ad 847-908,’ Islamic Law and Society, 1996, vol. 3, 
316-42. 

4 al-Jahiz, ‘Fasl ma bayn al-'adawah wa-al-hasad,’ p. 337, lines 11-12. 

5 For a general survey of taqiyyah, see EI2, vol. 10, pp. 134—6; cf. M. M. Agha Buzurg 
al-Tihranl, Dharl c ah ila tasamf al-ShVah, vol. 4, Najaf: Matba'at al-Gharra, 1360/1941, 
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77 Abbott, Studies, vol. 1, p. 53, n. 9. 
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91 Ibn al-Abbar, I c tab al-kuttab , ed. Salih al-Ashtar, Damascus: Majma c al-Lughah 
al-Arabiyyah, 1961, pp. 85-6. 

92 Ghazi, ‘Litterature d’imagination,’ p. 166. 

93 Ibn Bassam al-Shantarlnl, al-Dhakhirah ft mahasin ahl al-Jazirah , ed. Ihsan Abbas, 
Beirut: Dar al-Thaqafah, 1399/1979, vol. 2, part 2, p. 729, line 12: “ takallamta bi-lisan 
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94 See e.g. al-Jahiz, al-Bayan wa-al-tabyin , vol. 1, p. 52, lines 1-5. 

95 Fihrist, p. 133, lines 21-2; al-Husrl, £ahr al-adab, vol. 1, p. 577, line 8. 

96 Ibn Nubatah, Sarh al-uyun ft Risalat Ibn £aydun , ed. M. A. Ibrahim, Cairo: Dar al-Fikr 
al-Arabl, 1964, p. 244; al-Husrl, yfthr al-adab , vol. 1, p. 577, line 9. 

97 Fihrist , p. 134, line 2. 
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and One Nights but also e.g. in the anonymous Jawhar al-anfas ft akhbar bam al-Abbas 
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A Study of the Graeco-Arabic Gnomologia, New Haven: American Oriental Society, 
1975; Karel van der Toorn, ‘The Ancient Near Eastern Literary Dialogue as a 
Vehicle of Critical Reflection,’ in Dispute Poems and Dialogues , 1991, pp. 72, 73; 
J J-A. van Dijk, La sagesse sumero-accadienne, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1953, pp. 23 ff; and 
Helmut Brunner, Altagvptische Erziehung, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1956, 

pp. 101-2. 

103 Fihrist, p. 134, line 5. Cf. the stories about Ardashlr, King of Babylon, and his minister 
Arnuyah ( Fihrist , p. 365, line 12). 

104 See Ibn al-Dayah, al-Uhud al-Yundniyyah, in “Umar al-Malikl, al-Falsafah al-siydsiyyah 
‘inda al-Arab, Algiers: al-Sharikah al-Wataniyyah li-al-Nashr wa-l-Tawzl‘, 1971. 

105 See G. J. Reinink and H. L. J. Vanstiphout, ‘Introduction,’ in Dispute Poems and 
Dialogues, 1991, p. 1. 

106 H. T. Norris, ‘ Shuubiyyah in Arabic Literature,’ in CHAFABL, p. 31. See also Roy 
P. Mottahedeh, ‘The Sliuubiyah controversy and the social history of early Islamic 
Iran,’ International Journal of Middle East Studies, 1976, vol. 7, 161-82; Gibb, ‘Social 
Significance’; and Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 1, pp. 137—98. 

107 Gibb, ‘Social Significance,’ p. 69. 

108 Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 1, p. 60. 

109 Norris, ‘ Shuubiyyah ,’ p. 31. 

110 Gaudefroy-Demombynes (ed. and tr.), Introduction au “Lime de la poesie et des pokes”, 
1947, p. xiii; and EAL, p. 717. 

111 Rypka, ‘History,’ pp. 141-2. 

112 Gibb, ‘Social Significance,’ p. 66. 

113 EI2, vol. 9, pp. 513-16. 

114 EI2, vol. 9, p. 514 (emphases mine). 

115 Fihrist, 112, line 19. 

116 Cf. Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 1, pp. 115-22. 

117 Edited by M. Kurd ‘Ali as Kitab al- Arab aw al-radd ‘ala al-Shu ‘ubiyyah, in Rasa’il 
al-Bulagha’, 4th edn, Cairo: Matba'at Lajnat al-Ta’Ilf wa-al-Tarjamah wa-al-Nashr, 
1374/1954, pp. 344-77. The anonymous author of Raqaiq al-hilal ft daqa iq al-hiyal 
[= The Subtle Ruse: The Book of Arabic Wisdom and Guile ], tr. Rene R. Khawam, London 
and The Hague: East-West Publications, 1980, p. 15, calls the work Fadl al-Arab ‘ala 
al-Ajam. 

118 See Mottahedeh, ‘Shu'ublyah controversy’ 164—73 for ways in which anXi-Shuubl 
(properly, non -Shuubi) exegetes deployed a genealogical interpretation of the 
Quranic proof text to show that sha c b referred specifically to genealogical lineage. 

119 The work in defense of the Persians entitled Manaqib al-Ajam [The virtues of the 
Persians] is by another Abu TJthman Sa'ld ibn Humayd, also of Persian origin. 

120 Book of the superiority of dogs over many of those who wear clothes by Ibn al-Marzuban, ed. and 
tr. G. R. Smith and M. Abdel Haleem, Warminster: Aids & Phillips, 1978 (first edited 
by Louis Chcikho, in Machriq, 1909, vol. 15, 515-31). On Muhammad ibn Khalaf 
ibn al-Marzuban (d. 309/921-2), see Fihrist, pp. 166-67. Note that his Kitab Akhbdr 
Ibn Qays al-Ruqayyat wa-mukhtar shirih [Reports about Ibn Qays al-Ruqayyat and a 
selection of his poetry], Kitab al-Sudan wa-fadlihim ‘ala al-bidan [Black folk and their 
superiority to white folk], Kitab Alqab al-shuara [Nicknames of the poets], Kitab al-Shir 
wa-al-shuara [Poetry and poets], Kitab al-Hadaya [Gifts], Kitab al-Msa wa-al-ghazal 
[Women and love poems], and Kitab Dhamm al-hijab wa-al-‘itab ‘aid al-muhtajab [The 
censure of seclusion and the reproof of the secluded] all have titles similar to ones by 
Ibn Abl Tahir ( Fihrist , p. 167, lines 1, 3, 4, 5). Ibn al-Nadlm does note that Ibn 
al-Marzuban “follows the method of Ahmad ibn Tahir” ( Fihrist, p. 166, line 27) by 
which he probably means Ahmad Ibn Abl Tahir. Significantly, Ibn al-Marzuban is 
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included in the same “section” of the Fihrist as Ibn Abl Tahir (see chapter 7 below). 
Ibn al-Marzuban relied upon Ibn Abl Tahir directly and indirectly for information in 
his works: there are three cases of direct citation in the short Kitab Fail al-kilab (Ibn 
al-Marzuban, Book of the superiority of dogs, pp. 13, 15, 25 [Ar. pag.]), and he is 
important as the link between Ibn Abl Tahir and Abu al-Faraj and Abu al-'Ayna 5 and 
Abu al-Faraj, as numerous lines of transmission in the Agham, e.g. vol. 1, p. 244, line 1 
(art. ‘Umar ibn Abl Rabl'ah), attest. 

121 Fihrist, p. 164, line 12. 

122 Fihrist, p. 169, line 13; al-Sull, Ashlar awlad al-khulafa wa-akhbamhum min Kitab al-Awraq, 
ed. J. Heyworth-Dunnc, London: Luzac and Co., 1936, p. 325, lines 7-8. 

123 Fihrist, p. 169, lines 12. 

124 Norris, ‘ Shuubiyvah,' p. 44. 

125 Published in al-Tulfah al-bahiyyah wa-al-tufah al-shahiyyah flha sab‘ah ‘ashmah majmuah 
muntakhabah tash.tamil‘ala adablyat mujibah wa-nawadir mutribah, no ed., Istanbul: Jawa’ib, 
1302/1884-5. 

126 al-BlrUnl, al-Athar al-baqiyah ‘an al-qurun al-khaliyah. Ckronologk orientalisticher Voider, ed. C. 
Eduard Sachau, Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1878; reprint 1923, p. 52. 

127 Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 1, pp. 192—3; Eugen Mittwoch, ‘Die literarische 
Tatigkeit Hamza al-Isbahanls,’ Mitteillungen des Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachen, 1909, 
vol. 12, 109-69. 

128 See EI2, vol. 1, p. 158, and vol. 2, p. 729. 

129 Ibn Qutaybah, Kitab al-Arab, in Rasail al-bulaghaj ed. Kurd ‘All, p. 346. 

130 al-BlrUnl, al-Athar al-baqiyah, p. 278. See Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, ‘Ober die 
Menschenklasse welche von den Arabern Schoubijje genannt wird,’ Sitzungsberichte der 
Rais. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophische-historische Klasse, 1848, vol. 1, 
330-87. 

131 EI2, vol. 2, pp. 728-9. 

6 PRECEDENCE AND CONTEST 

1 Alfred von Kremcr, Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, 2 vols, Vienna: 
W. BraumUllcr, 1875—77; reprint Aalen: Scientia Verlag, 1966, vol. 2, pp. 154 If. See 
also EAL, pp. 186 and 284-5. 

2 Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 1, p. 57 If., notes that the mufakharah (contest, or dispute, 
for precedence), as well as the shi‘ar (war cry) and tahaluf (tribal alliance), were 
manifestations of the old tribal mentality rejected by egalitarian Islam 

3 In spite of his suggestions that the Mahasin/MasOxm and Tafdll/ Fada’il genres are 
rhetorical exercise, Ibrahim Kh. Geries, Un genre litteraire arabe: al-Mahdsin wa-l-masawi, 
Paris: G.-P. Maisonncuve et Larose, 1977, p. 22, n. 4, nonetheless believes that Tafdll 
al-batn ‘ala al-zahr [The superiority of the belly over the back], and Ft dhamm al-liwat 
[Censure of homosexuals] “clearly indicate [al-Jahiz’s] position on the subject,” 
revealing an inconsistency in his own position. 

4 Mattock, ‘The Arabic Tradition,’ p. 155. Al-Jahiz is, incidentally, the source for 
Bashshar’s verse on the superiority of fire to earth, which formed part of an exchange 
with the poet Safwan al-‘AnsarI: see al-Jahiz, al-Bayan wa-al-tabym, vol. 1, pp. 27, line 5 
and ff. 

5 On definitions of the literary debate, see Reinink and Vanstiphout, ‘Introduction,’ in 
Dispute Poems and Dialogues, p. 1; and H. Masse, ‘Du genre litteraire ‘Dcbat’ en arabe et 
en persan,’ Cahiers de civilisation medievale, 1961, vol. 4, 137-47. 

6 al-Tanukhl, al-Faraj ba‘d al-shiddah, vol. 4, p. 433, line 23: aktharu qadran wa aghrazu 
faidatan. Ibn Lankak is the poet Abu al-Husayn Muhammad al-Basn (d. c. 360/ 
970). 
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7 Cf the remarks of ‘A. A. Farraj in Tabaqat al-shuara, p. 11. 

8 Ibn al-Ruml, Diwan, ed. A. A. Muhanna, Cairo: Dar wa-Maktabat al-Hilal, 1991, 
vol. 2, pp. 161-3 (#470). 

9 Heinrichs, ‘Rose versus Narcissus. Observations on an Arabic Literary Debate,’ in 
Dispute Poems and Dialogues, p. 184, believes that “it all started with Ibn al-Ruml.” 

10 Ibn al-Ruml, Diwan, vol. 2, pp. 161-2, lines 10-11. 

11 al-Tanukhl, al-Faraj ba‘d al-shiddah, ed. Abbud al-Shalji, Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1398/1978, 
vol. 4, p. 433, line 22 to p. 434, line 5. 

12 On Ibn Abl Tahir’s dislike of al-Buhturi, see chapter 1 above and chapter 7 below; on 
Ibn al-Ruml, see Rhuvon Guest, Life and Works of Ibn Er Riimi, London: Luzac & Co., 
1944, p. 44; on his panegyric, see Beatrice Grucndler, Medieval Arabic Praise Poetry: Ibn 
al-Ruml and the patron’s redemption, London and New York: RoutledgeCurzon, 2003. 

13 Cited in Irshad, vol. 17, p. 141: Qawmun idha khafti hdawata hasidin/safaku ’ d-dima bi- 
asinnati ’l-qalami. 

14 Al-Safadl, Nakt al-himyan ft nukat al-umyan, ed. Ahmad Zakl, Cairo: Matba'at 
al-Jamaliyyah, 1911, reprint Baghdad: Maktabat al-Muthanna, 1963, p. 267, line 
10: wa-marrayawman ‘ala dar ‘aduwwin lahu 

15 Ibn al-Ruml, Diwan, vol. 3, p. 996 (#754): 

Inm sa’altu ’bna abi Tallinn 

lim tanbahu ’l-badra idha ma bahar 
Fa-qala li ahsuduhu husnahu 

wa annahu ‘alinyafuqu ’l-bashar 
Qultu fa-inna 'sh-shamsa qad utiyat 

hadhei wa ma tanbahu ghayra I-qamar 
Fa-qala yu shi basan dawiiha 

wa laysa daw’u ’l-badriyu shl ’l-basar 

16 al-Mlkall, al-Muntakhab, MS, Topkapi Sarayi 8561 A. 2634, fol. 127b = Kitab 
al-Muntakhal, 2 vols, ed. Y. W. al-Juburf, Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islaml, 2000, vol. 1, 
p. 495 (#1403). I am grateful to Jamal Elias for having transcribed the Muntakhab lines 
for me from the Topkapi manuscript. 

17 Ibn al-Ruml, Diwan, vol. 3, p. 1068 (#816): 

Man kana min (alibi ’l-anba’i yas’alunl 

‘ani ‘l-kilabi limadha tanbahu ’l-qamara 
Fa laysa yarfu lim yanbahnahu ahadun 

ilia ’mru’un kana kalban mithlaha iisura 
Wa-hwa 1 l-mukannl abahu bakda mahlakihi 

bi-Tahirin wa la-umri ’llahi ma tahura 
Fa-sa iluhu limadha kanayanbahuhu 

fa-inna sahibakum yufikumu ’l-khabara 

18 Ibn al-Ruml, Diwan, vol. 3, pp. 986-7 (#741): 

Faqadtukaya ’bna Abl Tahirin 

wa ufimtu thuklaka min shairi 
Fa-lasta bi-sukhnin wa la baridin 

wa ma bayna dhayni siwa ’l-fatiri 
Wa anta kadhaka tughaththa ’n-nufu 

-sa taghthiyata ’l-fatiri ‘l-khathiri 
Tadhabdhaba fannaka bayna ‘l-funu 

-ni fa-la fannun badin wa la hadiri 
Ra’aytuka tanbuhunl sadiran 

ka-fi‘lika bi ‘l-qamari i-bahiri 
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Wa ma zala dhalika diba d-kila 

-bi wa ma dhaka li ’ l-badri bi ’ d-da’iri 
Wa inna qisayya la-mawturatun 

bi-kulli ammi ’ l-quwa hadiri 
Wa-inna sihamT la-mabriyatun 

ka-hammika min ‘uddati ’ th-tha’iri 
Wa-lakin waqaka miratiha 

Tadaulu qadrika ft ’l-khatin 
Fa-la takhsha min ashunu qasidan 

wa-la ta’mananna mijn al-airi 

See nn. 4—8 for variant readings. The first 3 lines are also, with slight variation, in Ibn 
Rashlq, al-Umdah, p. 186, and al-Husri, Jam al-jawOhir, p. 8. 

19 Ibn al-Ruml, Diwan, vol. 1, p. 103: 

Faqadtuka ya ’bna abi Tahirin 

Wa utmitu thuklaka qabl al-asha 
Fa-la bardu shi’rika bardu ’sh-sharabi 

Wa la harm shiiika harr as-sala 

20 al-Washsha\ al-Muwashsha, aw al-yftif wa-l-zurqfa, Beirut: Dar Sadir, and Dar Bayrut, 
1385/1965, pp. 204-6. 

21 al-Washsha’, al-Muwashsha, p. 206, line 8 and p. 204, line 3. 

22 Fihrist, p. 164, lines 1, 12. 

23 On the narcissus and its virtues, see e.g. al-Ghuzull, Matali al-budurft manazil al-surur, 
Cairo: Maktabat Idarat al-Watan, 1299/1882, vol. 1, pp. 99-104. 

24 al-Washsha 5 , al-Aluwashsha , pp. 205-6. 

25 al-Suyutl, Husn al-muhadarah ft akhbar A-lisr wa-al-Qahirah , Cairo: Maktabah al-Shar- 
afiyyah, 1321/1903, vol. 2, p. 401, lines 14-16 and p. 417, lines 4-6; cf. Philip K. Hitti, 
Flistoy of the Arabs, 7th edn, London: Macmillan & Co. and New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1960, p. 352. (Al-Buraq was the Prophet’s mount on his night-iournev: see EAL, 
vol. 7, pp. 97, 105.) 

26 al-Nawaji, Halbat al-kumaytft al-adab wa-al-nawadir al-muta‘alliqah bi-al-khamriyyat, no ed., 
Cairo: Maktabat Idarat al-Watan, 1299/1881, reprint al-Maktabah al- c Alamiyyah, 
1938, p. 235, lines 16-17; cf. al-Suyutl, Husn al-muhadarah, vol. 2, p. 402, lines 1 -7. 
Boustany, Ibn ar-Rumi, p. 340, suggests, but without supporting evidence, that it was in 
support of this particular sentiment that Ibn Abi Tahir composed his work on the 
debate between the rose and narcissus. Boustany also refers to Ibn Abi Tahir as one of 
the caliph’s “favorites,” without evidence. 

27 al-TanasT, Nazm al-durr wa-al- c iqyan, ed. Nouri Soudan, Wiesbaden: F. Steiner, 1980, 
p. 151. 

28 Mattock, ‘The Arabic Tradition,’ p. 157; al-Maridim, ‘al-Muhawarah bayn al-ward 
wa-al-narjis,’ in Tzzat al-'Attar (ed.), Munazarat ft al-adab, Cairo: Lajnat al-Shablbah 
al-Suriyyah, 1943, pp. 20-9. See also the Anwar al-sdd wa nuwwar al-majd ft 
al-mufakharah bayn al-narjis wa-al-ward [Lights of happiness and flowers of glory: The 
debate between the narcissus and the rose] of Taj al-dln ‘Abd al-Baql ibn 'Abd 
al-Majld, preserved in al-Nuwayri, Jlihayah, vol. 11, pp. 207—13; and Heinrichs, ‘Rose 
vs Narcissus,’ p. 193, n. 29. 

29 al-Jahiz’s Kitab Mufakharat al-jawan wa-al-ghilman in Rasa’il al-Jahiz, vol. 2, 
pp. 87-137. 

30 Mattock, ‘The Arabic Tradition,’ pp. 160, 159. 

31 Mattock, ‘The Arabic Tradition,’ p. 156. 

32 Heinrichs, ‘Rose vs Narcissus,’ p. 187; Ibn Ghanim al-MaqdisI (d. 678/1279?), Kitab 
Kashf al-asmr ‘an hikam al-tuyur wa-al-azhar. Revelation of the Secrets of the Birds and Flowers, 
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ed. Denise Winn, tr. Irene Hoare and Darya Galy, London: Octagon Press, 1980, 
reprint of the edition ofj. H. Garcin de Tassy, Paris: Imprimerie Royale, 1821. 

33 Mattock, ‘The Arabic Tradition,’ p. 157 (emphasis mine). 

34 Both are in al-Himyarl, al-BadT ft wasf al-rabT, ed. Henri Peres, rev. edn, Rabat: 
Manshurat Dar al-Afaq al-Jadldah, 1989, pp. 46—9 (response by al-Himyarl, 
pp. 49—51). On Ahmad ibn Burd, and for a translation of the debate, see Fernando 
de la Granja, ‘Dos epistolas de Ahmad ibn Burd al-Asgar,’ al-Andalus, 1960, vol. 25, 
383-418. See also Heinrichs, ‘Rose vs Narcissus,’ pp. 186-93. 

The first surviving example in the literary debate genre in general, between pen and 
sword, is also by Ahmad ibn Burd: see van Gelder, ‘Conceit of Pen and Sword.’ It is 
identified as the first Andalusian example of its genre, making it part of a tradition. For a 
recently published debate, see Ibrahim Kh. Geries (ed. and tr.), A Literary and 
Gastronomical Conceit. Mufakharat al-Ruzz wa 3 l-Habb Rumman: The Boasting Debate Between 
Rice and Pomegranate Seeds, or al-Makama al-Simatiyya (The Tablecloth Makama), Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 2002. 

35 Heinrichs, ‘Rose vs Narcissus,’ p. 187, and analyzed at pp. 187—93. 

36 Heinrichs, ‘Rose vs Narcissus,’ p. 187. The rose is described by an unnamed flower as 
the king ( malik ) and one whose effect lasts even when his substance is lost {in fuqida 
c aynuh lamyufqad atharuh). 

37 al-Himyaii, BadT , p. 49, line 8. 

38 Boustany, Ibn ar-Ruml , pp. 339 ff. 

39 Gregor Schoeler, Arabische Naturdichtung: die fahrlyat, RabTlyat und Raudiyat von ihren 
Anfangen bis as-Sanaubarl , Beirut/Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1974, pp. 213-15. 

40 Heinrichs, ‘Rose vs Narcissus,’ p. 184. 

41 Heinrichs, ‘Rose vs Narcissus,’ p. 184 (emphasis mine). 

42 See Mahmud al-RabdawI, al-Harakah al-naqdiyyah hawla madhhab Abl Tarnmam. I: Fi 
al-qachm , Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1967. For the third/ninth century, see especially pp. 97-102 
and 219—24. For badl c and Abu Tarnmam’s poetry, see Stetkevych, Abu Tarnmam, passim. 

43 Cf. Arazi, ‘De la voix au calame.’ 

44 Irshad , vol. 3, p. 252, line 7. 

45 Irshad , vol. 3, p. 252, lines 7-8: wayufaddilu al-Buhturl c ala Abl Tarnmam. 

46 Muruj, 2839-40. 

47 Stetkevych, Abu Tarnmam , p. 40. 

48 al-Sull, Akhbar Abl Tarnmam , p. 4, lines 2—3 and 6—11. I revise the translation in 
Stetkevych, Abu Tarnmam , p. 39, but retain her emphasis. 

49 On Abu Tarnmam, see EAL, pp. 47—9 and the references cited there, and Margaret 
Larkin, ‘Abu Tarnmam,’ in Michael Cooperson and Shawkat M. Toorawa (eds), Arabic 
Literary Culture 500-925, Detroit: Gale, 2005, in press. 

50 On the composition of the Hamasah , reportedly compiled by Abu Tarnmam while 
snowed in at the home of Abu al-Wafa* in Hamadhan on his way back from seeing 
Abdallah ibn Tahir in Khurasan, see Stetkevych, Abu Tarnmam, pp. 282—356. 

51 On al-Buhturl, see EAL, pp. 161—2 and the references cited there, and Samer Mahdy 
Ali, ‘al-Buhturi,’ in Michael Cooperson and Shawkat M. Toorawa (eds), Arabic Literary 
Culture 500-925, Detroit: Gale, 2005, in press. 

52 It was likely at the home of the All al-Thughrl (d. 236/850-1) that al-Buhturl met Abu 
Tarnmam (al-Sull, Akhbar al-Buhturl, p. 63, line 3 to p. 64, line 1 [# 12]); cf. Saleh 
Achtor, ‘L’Enfance et la ieunesse du poete Buhturl (206-226/821-840),’ Arabica, 1954, 
vol. l,p. 178. 

53 See, for instance, al-Sull, Akhbar al-Buhturl, p. 119, line 3 (#65): “We were surprised by 
his speed [of composition] as he was not a master of spontaneity (laysa bi-sahib badlh),” 
and also the self-characterization in al-Sull, Akhbar al-Buhtun, p. 91, line 3 (#33) (wa lam 
akun sahib badlh). 
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54 al-BadlT, Subh al-munabbi ft haythiyyat al-Mutanabbl , ed. M. Y. c Arafah, Damascus: 
Maktabat c Arafah, 1350/1931, p. 108, line 10. Cf. Ibn Rashlq, al-Umdah , p. 155, line 
11 to p. 156, line 7 for a characterization of Abu Tammam and al-Buhturl eclipsing 
other contemporary poets, such as Abu Hiffan and al-Jammaz. 

55 Ibn Rashlq, al- c Umdah , p. 327, lines 5-6. 

56 al-Hatiml, al-Risalah al-Mudihah ft dhikr sariqat Abi al-Tayyib al-Mutanabbl wa-saqit shirihi , 
ed. M. Y. Najm, Beirut: Dar Sadir/Dar Bayrut, 1965, p. 161. Al-Amidl’s Muwazanah is 
also known as Kitab al-Muwazanah bayn al-Talyayn (see e.g. Irshad , vol. 8, p. 75, line 8). 

57 al-Amidl, al-Muwazanah , vol. 1, pp. 112-33, 276. 

58 al-Amidl, al-Muwazanah , vol. 3, part 2, p. 511, line 6. 

59 al-Amidl, al-Muwazanah , vol. 1, pp. 112-33. The reference by al-Sull in Akhbar Abi 
Tammam , p. 79, lines 12—13, to a book on the borrowings ( akhdh ) of al-Buhturl from 
Abu Tammam by a litterateur {bad ahl al-adab ) is possibly to Ibn Abi Tahir’s work. 
The editors of the Akhbar Abi Tammam suggest that al-Sull’s might mean Abu al-Diya* 
Bishr ibn Yahya (see p. 79, n. 4), but this may just as easily be a reference to Ibn Abi 
Tahir 

60 al-Amidl, al-Muwazanah , vol. 1, p. 112; translation from Stetkevych, Abu Tammam , p. 53. 

61 al-Marzubanl, al-Muwashshah , p. 510, line 3, and p. 511, line 8. 

62 al-Marzubanl, al-Muwashshah , p. 515, lines 11—12. 

63 See Gustav E. von Grunebaum, ‘The Concept of Plagiarism in Arabic Theory,’ 1944, 
vol. 3, 234—53; Wolfhart Heinrichs, ‘Literary Theory: The Problem of Its Efficiency,’ 
in Gustav E. von Grunebaum (ed.), Arabic Poetry: Theory and Development , Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1973, pp. 19—70; Heinrichs, ‘An Evaluation of Sariqa ,’ Quaderni di 
Studi Arabi, 1987-88, vol. 5-6, 357-68; Abdelfattah Kilito, Hauteur et ses doubles: Essai 
sur la culture arabe classique, Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1985, pp. 24-40; and al-RabdawI, 
al-Harakah al-naqdiyyah. 

64 A brief citation is included by al-Amidl in al-Muwazanah , vol. 3, part 2, p. 511, line 6. 

65 al-RabdawI, al-Harakah al-naqdiyyah , pp. 97-102, groups Ibn Abi Tahir in the ‘first 
wave’ of writers to treat plagiarism as a distinct subject, and also identifies him as one 
of three third/ninth century katibs (sic) to write on the subject, the others being Abu 
al-Diya 3 Bishr ibn Yahya (d. ?) and ‘All ibn Yahya al-Munajjim (d. 275/888); cf. Ahmed 
Trabulsi, La critique poetique des arabes jusqu’au Ve siecle de IHegire (Xle siecle de J.C.), 
Damascus: Institut fran^ais de Damas, 1955, p. 194. 

66 c Abd al-Qadir al-Baghdadl, Khizanat al-adab , 13 vols, ed. C A. M. Harun, Cairo: Dar 
al-Kutub, n.d., vol. 3, p. 240, lines 4-6; al-Marzubanl, al-Muwashshah , pp. 519-20. 

67 al-Hatiml, Hilyat al-muhadarah ft sinaat al-shir .; vol. 2, ed. Ja c far al-Kitabl, Baghdad: Dar 
al-Hurriyyah li al-Tiba c ah/Dar al-Rashld li al-Nashr, 1979, p. 28. 

68 al-Husrl, /{ahr al-adab , vol. 1, p. 152, lines 7-8, reports that Ibn Abi Tahir asked Abu 
Tammam whether he took ( akhadhta) an idea/motif from another poet, to which 
Abu Tammam responded in the affirmative, identifying Bashshar ibn Burd. 

69 al-Sull, Akhbar Abu Tammam , p. 245, lines 10—11. 

7 0 al-Marzubanl, al-Muwashshah , p. 511. Al-Marzubanl mentions another poem in which 
Ibn Abi Tahir satirizes al-Buhturl but quotes only the closing line: Wa qad qatalnaka bi 
3 l-hijai wa la-/-kinnaka kalbun qad iltawa dhanabuhu , “We slew you with satire, but you 
were a dog with its tail between its legs”: see al-Marzubanl, al-Muwashshah , p. 537; also 
in al-Husaynl, Nadrat al-ighndft nusrat al-qarld , ed. N. C A. al-Hasan, Damascus: Matbu c at 
Majma c al-Lughah al- c Arabiyyah, 1976, p. 210, where it is cited as an example of 
sariqah. See also al-Sull, Akhbar al-Buhturl , p. 78 (#22). Al-Raghib al-Isfahanl also 
records two verses by Ibn Abi Tahir in response to al-Buhturl’s allegations of 
plagiarism (Muhadarat al-udaba 5 , vol. 1, p. 86): 

Ash-shim zohru tariqin anta rakibuhu 

fa-minhu munshaibun aw ghayru munshaibl 
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Wa rubbama damma bayna ar-rakbi manhajuhu 
wa alsaqa ’t-tunuba ’l-at ila ’ t-tunubi 

71 Fihrist, p. 163, lines 9—13. For the whole passage, see chapter 3 above. 

72 Qasaid, p. 9 (in the section of his introduction devoted to Ibn Abi Tahir’s formation and 
teachers). Huart, Rosenthal, and Dayf believe this too. 

73 Note the paronomasia between tofe/Jal-Buhturi) and tasaffahtu (Ibn Abi Tahir). 

74 al-Sull, Akhbar al-Buhtun, pp. 131-2 (#83); cf p. 112 (#57). 

75 See al-Sull, Akhbar Abi Tammam, p. 173, lines 1—15. 

76 See al-Sull, Kitab al-Awraq: Qism Akhbar al-shuara, ed. J. Heyworth-Dunne, London: 
Luzac and Co., 1934, p. 210, lines 4—11; al-Sull, Akhbar Abi Tammam , pp. 249—58. 
Al-Tawhldi also reports several reports from Abu Tammam on Ibn Abi Tahir’s 
authority, in al-Basa’ir wa-al-dhakhair, e.g. vol. 9, pp. 215-16 (#21-2), and elsewhere. 

77 On Abu al-'Ayna’, who was also one of al-Sull’s teachers, see chapter 7 below. 

78 Bonebakker, ‘Ibn al-Mu c tazz and Kitab al-Badi", in CHATABL. , p. 401. 

79 al-Sull, Akhbar Abi Tammam, pp. 173-4. 

80 Ibn Hajar al- c AsqalanI, al-Isabah ft tamyiz al-sahabah, Calcutta: T. J. M’Arthur Bishop, 
1856-88), vol. 1, p. 1198 (correcting ‘ill, 98’ in GAS, vol. 1, p. 349, and vol. 2, p. 95). 

81 Irshad, vol. 7, p. 75, line 7. Yaqflt describes him also as shair qalll al-shir, “a poet oflittle 
poetry.” In addition to Kitab Sariqat al-Buhtun min Abi Tammam, an unfinished Kitab 
al-Sariqat, a Kitab al-Jawahir and a Kitab al-Adab are attested. See G4.S', vol. 2, pp. 64, 
532, 562. 

82 Balaghat al-nisa, pp. 53-8. 

83 All ibn Nasr, Encyclopedia of Pleasure by Abul Hasan Ali Ibn Nasv al-Katib [= Jawami 
al-Iadhdhah\ , ed. Salah Addin Khawwam, tr. Adnan Jarkas and Salah Addin 
Khawwam, Toronto: Aleppo Publishers, 1977, pp. 154—69; the translation is 
Khawwam’s. 

84 All ibn Nasr, Encyclopedia of Pleasure, p. 154. 

85 Franz Rosenthal, ‘Male and Female: Described and Compared,’ in J. W. Wright Jr. 
and Everett K. Rowson (eds). Homoeroticism in Classical Arabic Literature, New York: 
Columbia Univeristy Press, 1997), p. 28; the translation is Rosenthal’s. 

86 Rosenthal, ‘Male and Female,’ p. 29. 

87 Muhadarat al-udaba, vol. 1, p. 76. 

88 Goldzihcr, Muslim Studies, vol. 1, p. 96, dates the beginnings of Northern—Southern 
Arab antagonism to the second half of the first/seventh century. A cent my later it 
would compete with the Shuubiyyah controversy: “This antagonism, which expressed 
itself in literature too in increasingly bitter terms, was calculated to rouse the 
disapproval of the theologians, who saw in its basis an infringement of the principle of 
equality postulated by Islamic teaching, the more so as the northern Arabs finally went 
so far as to state that even Jews or foreign mawali were preferable to southern Arabs” 
(cf. Aghani, vol. 20, pp. 99-100 for Qurayshls in the second/eighth century who refused 
to recognize as Arabs Azdls living in Oman). This is interesting because the rivalry 
between northern and southern Arabs seems itself to eclipse, or at any rate rival, 
the tension that develops and is cultivated between the Tkrabs and the non-Arabs. The 
major difference between what might be termed a Yemeni Shuubiyyah (i.e the 
Northern—Southern conflict) and the Persian Shuubiyyah is that in the former the 
numbers were small and, theoretically at least, evenly matched, whereas in the latter, 
the non-Arabs outnumbered the Arabs. 

7 THE “BAD BOYS” OF BAGHDAD 

1 See Bencheikh, ‘Cenacle poetique’; Benchcikh, ‘Les secretaires poetes et animateurs de 
cenacles aux lie et IIIc siecles de l’Hegire: contribution a 1’analyse d’une production 
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poetique,’ Journal asiatique, 1975, vol. 263, 265-315. Also important are the works of 
Y. A. al-SamarraT (see Bibliography). 

2 Hilary Kilpatrick, ‘Context and the Enhancement of the Meaning of Akhbar in the 
Kitab al-Agam,’ Arabica , 1991, vol. 38(3), 351-68. See also her Making the Great Book of 
Songs: Compilation and the- author’s craft in Abu l-Faraj al-Isbahdm’s Kitab al-aghdm, London 
and New York: RoutledgeCurzon, 2002, pp. 89-127. 

3 Kilpatrick, ‘Context,’ p. 352. 

4 Kilpatrick, ‘Context,’ pp. 365-6. Some issues remain to be worked out in Kilpatrick’s 
interesting model. For example, is juxtaposition conscious and deliberate, or 
fortuitous? This must be explained, as akhbar cannot have gravitated toward one 
another simply because of shared linguistic pointers and markers. 

5 Sec Hilal NajT, ‘Abu Hiffan: Hayatuhu wa-shi‘ruhu wa-baqaya kitabihi al-Arbaah ft 
akhbar al-shuara.’,’ al-Mawrid, 1399/1979, vol. 9(1), p. 194, for references. 

6 Ibn al-Mu c tazz places Ibn Harmah first in his anthology because he marks the end of 
the era of poets considered Ancient ( qadlm , pi. qudama). He quotes al-Asma‘i to the 
effect that Ibn Harmah is the seal of the poets ( khutima al-shir bi-Ibn Harmah): Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz, Tabaqdt al-shuara', p. 20, line 4. (Note that one manuscript of the Tabaqdt 
begins with Bashshar rather than Ibn Harmah.) 

7 I use here the sequence as published in the Farraj edition of the Tabaqdt al-shuara’. On 
the precise number of accounts, taking into account duplication and the manuscripts 
of al-Irbili’s Mukhtasar Tahaqat al-shuara li... Ibn al-Mutazz, see Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Tabaqdt 
al-shuara, pp. 585-6. 

8 Ibn al-Jarrah, Kitab al-Waraqah, ed. ‘A. ‘Azzam and ‘A. A. Farraj, Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 
1953, pp. 8-9. On Abu al-Fayd al-Qisafl, see also Ibn al-Mu c tazz, Tabaqdt al-shuara, 
pp. 304^5. 

9 Ibn al-Jarrah, Waraqah, pp. 8-9. 

10 Ibn al-Jarrah, Waraqah, pp. 33-4. 

11 Ibn al-Jarrah, Waraqah, p. 47—8. The ‘proximity’ between Abu Hiffan and Ibn Abi 
Tahir is the most common. Another work in which they are quoted consecutively is 
Ibn Ma'sum, Anwar (d-rabi’ftanwdr al-badi \ 7 vols, ed. S. H. Shukr, Karbala: Maktabat 
al-‘Irfan, 1968-9, reprint 1981, vol. 2, pp. 110-11. 

12 Ibn al-Jarrah, Waraqah, p. 56; on al-SasT, see p. 56, n. 1. 

13 Ibn al-Jarrah, Waraqah, pp. 125-6. 

14 Muruj al-dhahab, 3011 13. The anecdote is given on the authority of Ahmad ibn 
al-Harith al-Kharraz (d. after 257/871), a scholar who heard the recitation of all of 
the works of his prolific professor, ‘All ibn Muhammad al-Mada’inl (d. 228/843): see 
Irshad, vol. 3, p. 5, line 10. Al-Kharraz was also the transmitter ( rdwiyah) of al-‘Attabl (d. 
before 220/835). 

15 Irshad, vol. 1, pp. 151-4 (#10). 

16 Aghanl, vol. 3, p. 201, line 15 (Ibn Abi Tahir) and vol. 3, p. 202, line 8 (Abu 
Hiffan). 

17 Fihrist, p. 3, lines 5-7. 

18 Fihrist, p. 157, and p. 4, line 7 (the latter omits udaba’ in certain manuscripts). 

19 Fihrist, pp. 163, lines 4-6, describing pp. 163, line 7 to p. 168, line 20. 

20 Fihrist, pp. 164, line 9. 

21 I mentioned in chapter 5 above another cluster identified by Ibn al-Nadlm, namely 
that comprising Ibn al-Muqaffa', Sahl ibn Harun, ‘All ibn Dawud, al-‘Attabi, and Ibn 
Abi Tahir, in the Fihrist s section on fables and evening storytelling, specifically, "those 
who composed \kdna yamalu\ fables and evening stories told through the mouths of 
animals and other creatures [e.g. humans, jinn]” (Fihrist , pp. 364, lines 3—5, p. 367, lines 
7—10). Here it is not a question of‘proximity’ but of outright connection. All were of 
Persian origin and/or Persophile, and all connected in one way or another with the 
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translation of works from Persian and/or the composition of works of Persian 
inspiration or provenance. 

22 Jahzah is, incidentally, the only writer other than Ibn Abl Tahir’s son credited with a 
work on the virtues of Sikbaj stew: see Fihrist, pp. 379, line 2, and p. 164, line 12; cf. n. 
99 below. See also al-Tawhldl, vol. 1 (#762), where Ibn Abl Tahir quotes ‘All ibn 
Sulayman about al-Mansur’s taste for the food Mulabbaqah. 

23 al-Tha‘alibl, al-Tamthll wa-al-muhadarah , ed. ‘A. M. al-Hulw, Cairo: Dar Ihya’ al-Kutub 
al-‘Arabiyyah, 1381/1961, pp. 91-9. Cf. al-Tha‘alibi, al-Tjaz wa-al-tjdz, ed. 
Muhammad al-Ttinjl, Beirut: Dar al-Nafa’is, 1412/1992, p. 171, where he quotes 
Ibn Abl Tahir, Abu HifFan, Mansur ibn Badan, and Abu ‘All al-Basir all on the same 
page. 

24 al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, al-Tatfll wa-hikayat al-tufayliyyin wa-akhbaruhum wa-nawadir 
kalSmihim wa-ash‘aruhum, no ed., Damascus: Maktabat al-Tawfiq, 1346/1927, pp. 56, 73. 

25 al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, al-Tatfll, p. 75. 

26 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhlrah ft mahasin ahl al-Jazirah, 8 parts in 2 vols, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 
Beirut: Dar al-Thaqafah, 1399/1979, vol. 4(1), p. 293. These represent lines 6 and 7 
of a 9-line selection included in al-Husrl, fifihr al-adab, vol. 2, pp. 893-4. 

27 See n. 6 in chapter 6 above. 

28 al-Marzubanl, Kitab JVur al-qabas al-mukhtasar min al-Muqtabas ft akhbar al-nuhat wa-al- 
udaba ’ wa-al-shuam wa-al-ulama. Die Gelehrtenbiographien des Abu ‘Ubaidallah al-Marzubard 
in der Rezension des Hafiz al-Yagmufi, ed. Rudolf Scllheim, Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 
1384/1964, p. 126. 

29 al-Nuwayrl, Mhayat al-arai ft fiinun al-adab, 33 vols in 27, Cairo: Dar al-Kutub and 
al-Mu’assasah al-Misriyyah al-'Ammah li-al-Ta’llf wa-al-Tarjamah wa-al-Tiba‘ah 
wa-al-Nashr, 1923-85, vol. 10, pp. 97-8, vol. 3, p. 188. 

30 al-Nuwayrl, Mhayat al-arab, vol. 10, p. 97. Cf. al-Safadl, Nakt al-himyan, p. 266. 

31 al-Marzubanl, Kitab al-Mujam ft asma al-shuara, ed. ‘A. A. Farraj, Cairo: Dar Ihya’ 
al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyyah/Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi wa-awladuh, 1379/1960, p. 398, 
line 3. 

32 EAL, p. 546. 

33 al-Marzubanl, Kitab al-Mujam, p. 185, line 6. 

34 al-Jahiz, al-Bayan wa-al-tabyin, vol. 1, p. 296, line 5. 

35 Irshad, vol. 15, p. 156, lines 8—9. On ‘All ibn Sulayman al-Akhfash al-Saghlr, see Irshad, 
vol. 13, pp. 236—57; and Fihrist, p. 91. He was also a friend of Sawwar ibn Abl 
Shura'ah (d. after 300/912), a student of Abu al-‘Ayna”s, and a satirist of 
al-Mubarrad, on whom see Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 9, p. 212. 

36 Dayf, al-Asr al-Abbasi al-thanl, p. 415. 

37 Bencheikh, ‘Cenacle,’ p. 46. 

38 Bcnchcikh, ‘Cenacle,’ p. 51. 

39 Bcnchcikh, ‘Cenacle,’ p. 46. 

40 On poets and their urban environment, see G. E. von Grunebaum, ‘Aspects of Arabic 
Urban Literature mostly in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries,’ Islamic Studies, 1969, vol. 8, 
281-300. 

41 See Lassner, Shaping of Abbasid Rule, pp. 204—6, references at p. 261, n. 31; and 
‘al-Rusafah’ in EI2, vol. 8, pp. 629-30. 

42 Samarra was occupied from 221/836 to c. 281/894—5. When al-Mutawakkil died, the 
city, which had flourished under his rule, was abandoned (except by the army). See 
al-Ya‘qubi, Kitab al-Buldan, pp. 255-68; E. Herzfeld, Geschichte der Stadt Samarra, 
Hamburg: Eckard & Messtorf, 1948; Y. A. al-Samarra’i, Samarra ft adab al-qam 
al-thalith al-hijn, Baghdad: Maktabat al-Irshad, 1968; and Matthew S. Gordon, The 
breaking of a thousand swords: a history of the Turkish military of Samarra , ah 200-275/ 
815-889 ce, Albany: SUNY Press, 2001. 
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43 I am grateful to Everett Rowson and to Jacob Lassner for their insights about 
al-Askar. 

For an anecdote that places Ibn Abl Tahir in Samarra, see Irshad, vol. 3, pp. 95—8, 
which includes 8 verses in praise of Samarra, the opening lines of which echo Ibn 
al-Mu c tazz’s 18-linc ‘Dayr Abdttn’ poem (see his Diman, 3 vols, ed. Y. A. al-Samarra’i, 
Beirut: Alam al-Kutub, 1417/1997, vol. 2, pp. 102-6 [#693]): 

Saqa Surra-man-ra wa-sukkanaha 

wa-dayran li-sawsanihd ’r-rdhibl 
Sahabun tadaffaqa ‘an mdihi ’ 's- 

-safUqi wa-bdriqihi ’ l-wasibi 
Fa-qad bittu ft dayriht laylatan 

wa-badrun ‘aid ghusunin sahibi 
Ghazdlun saqdniya hatta ‘s-saba- 

-hi safma ka ’ 'dh-dhahabi ’ dh-dhaibl 
‘Ala ’ l-wardi min humrati ’ l-wajna- 

-tayni waft ’ l-Osi min khudrati ’ sh-shdribi 
Saqdni 1 l-mudamata mustayqizan 

wa-nimtu wa-ndma ildjdnibi 
Fa-kanat handtun laka ’l-waylu min 
janahd ’lladhi khattahu kdtibi 
Faya rabbi tub wdfu ‘an mudhnibin 
muqirrin bi-zallatihi taibi 

Also in Najar, Majmd al-Dhdkirah , vol. 5, p. 167. 

44 Ibn al-Mu c tazz, Tabaqdt, pp. 396-416. 

45 For references, see Najl, Abu Hiffan,’ vol. 9(1), p. 202, who prefers the date of death 
257/871 (the 195/810 in Irshad , vol. 12, p. 54, lines 5-6, being of course impossible); 
and Abu Hiffan, Akhbar Abt Nuwas, ed. A. A. Farraj, Cairo: Dar Misr, n.d., pp. 7—16. 
I am grateful to Michael Cooperson for directing me to NajI’s article. 

46 See e.g. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabaqdt, pp. 408-9. 

47 Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabaqdt al-shuam, p. 409, line 17. 

48 See n. 44 above. 

49 For a partial reconstruction of al-Arba‘ah ft akhbar al-shu‘ara, see Najl, Abu Hiffan.’ 

50 E.g. Ta’nkh Baghdad, vol. 9, p. 370, line 3, and al-SuyUS, Bughyah, vol. 2, p. 31 (#1355). 

51 See e.g. Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 9, p. 370, line 5. 

52 See e.g. Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 9, p. 370. Abu Hiffan also figures in thirty-five lines of 
transmission in the Kitab al-Aghdm, four of which include Ibn Abl Tahir (Agham, vol. 12, 
p. 285, line 2; vol. 19, p. 270, line 17, vol. 20, p. 52, line 1; vol. 22, p. 259, line 6). This 
is not surprising given the large number of transmitters and udaba 1 with whom he came 
into contact. Cf. Leon Zolondek, An Approach to the Problem of the Sources of the 
Kitab al-Agani,’ Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 1960, vol. 19(3), pp. 217-34. 

53 al-Tawhidl, al-Basa’ir wa-al-dhakha’ir, vol. 1 (#59) (discussed in chapter 2 above). 

54 al-Qali, Dhayl al-Amati, vol. 3, p. 96, lines 17-20. 

55 Cf. the Introduction to Abu Hiffan, Akhbar Abl Nuwas, p. 9. 

56 See Najl, Abu Hiffan,’ vol. 8(3), p. 214. 

57 The introduction to Abu Hiffan, Akhbar Abl Nuwas, p. 15, quoting al-Watwat, Ghurar 
al-khasa’is al-wadihah wa-‘urar al-naqais al-fddihah, Cairo: al-Matba'at al-Adabiyyah, 
1318/1901. Cf Ibn Asakir, Ta’nkh madinat Dimashq, ed. Salah al-dln al-Munajjid et al, 
Damascus: Majma'ah al-Lughah al-Arabiyyah, 1952—, vol. 17, p. 430. 

58 For one of the many anecdotes pertaining to AbU Hiffan’s drinking, see al-Raqiq 
al-Nadlm, Qutb al-surur, p. 22, lines 3-9. 

59 al-Suyutl, Bughyah, vol. 2, p. 31, and Irshad, vol. 12, pp. 54—5. 
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60 Tabaqat al-shuara, p. 409, lines 5-6 and fif.; al-Khalidlyan, Kitab al-Tuhaf wa-al-hadaya: 
Le Lime des Dons et des Cadeaux, ed. Sami al-Dahhan, Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1956, p. 155. 
Two verses by Ibn Abl Tahir addressed to Abu al-Hasan would also appear to be 
directed to ‘Ubaydallah ibn Khaqan (and not to ‘All ibn Yahya, who has the same 
patronymic:) see al-Tha'alibl, al-Muntahal, ed. A. Abu ‘All, Alexandria: al-Matba‘ah 
al-Tijariyyah, 1319/1901, p. 67; and al-Mikall, al-Muntakhab, MS Topkapi Sarayi 
8561 A. 2634, fol. 69a-69b: 

Aba Hasanin inna ’l-khallfata asbahat 

land kaffuhu ghaythan wa-anta sahabuha 
Fa md minyadin bay da a tusda ild ’main 
wa-la ni matin ilia ilayka ’ntisabuha 

(amending Tha'alibl’s muhdbuhd in line 1). 

61 Irshad, vol. 4, p. 149, line 10 to p. 150, line 5. 

62 Irshad, vol. 4, p. 150. The verses read: 

Mulukun thandhum ka-ahsabihim 

wa-akhlaqukum shibhu addbihim 
Fa-tulu qurunihimu ajmdin 

yazidn i aid tuli adhnabihim. 

63 Ta’nkh Baghdad, vol. 9, p. 370, line 16 to p. 371, line 1: 

Rakibtu hamira al-kira 

li-qillati man yu tarn 
Li-anna dhawT ’l-makramd 

-ti qad ghuyyibii ft ’th-thard 

Cf. Tabaqat al-shuara, p. 409, lines 3-4. In this version, Abu HifFan’s interlocutor is 
Ibn Bulbul. For a review of Abu Hiflan’s relations with the Thawabah family, see 
Naji, Abu Hiflan,’ vol. 8(3), 194-5. On al-Hadadl, see n. 124 below. Al-Husayn ibn 
al-Qasim al-Kawkabl is frequently directly cited by Abu al-Faraj in the Kitab 
al-Aghdm. 

A letter by Ibn Abl Tahir censuring Ibn Thawabah is included by the former in 
the Kitab al-Manthur wal-manzum : see n. 143 in chapter 4 above. 

64 Boustany, Ibn ar-Ruml, pp. 195-6. 

65 al-Jahiz, ‘Kitab al-Hijab,’ in Rasail al-Jahiz, vol. 2, pp. 46-7. 

66 NajT, Abu Fhffan,’ vol. 8(3), p. 195. 

67 But the Book of songs does include an anecdote (reported through Ibn Abl Tahir) 
recording the size of a purse Abu Hiffan received from HarUn al-Rashld: see Aghdm, 
vol. 19, p. 270, line 17. 

68 Cf. the remarks of the editor in Abu Hiffan, Akhbar Abl Nuwas, p. 16. 

69 For references, see Benchcikh, ‘Cenacle,’ p. 45, n. 88, especially Irshad, vol. 18, 
pp. 286-306. 

70 al-Safadr, JVakt al-himydn, p. 265, lines 13—14. Al-SafadI adds (lines 14—15) that any of 
AbU al-‘Ayna”s descendants who are blind are therefore verifiably his progeny. On the 
names Abfl al-Ayna’ and Abu All al-BasIr, inter alia, which both describe perception 
rather than blindness, see August Fischer, Arab, basir ‘scharfsichtig’ per antifrasin = 
‘blind’,’ feitschnft der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesselschaft, 1907, vol. 61, 425-34; and 
Fedwa Malti-Douglas, ‘Pour une rhetorique onomastique: les noms des aveugles chez 
as-Safadi,’ Cahkrs d’onomastique arabe, 1979, vol. 1, 7-19. 

71 al-Safadr, JVakt al-himydn, p. 266: 

In yalkhudhu ’llahu min ‘dynayya nurahumd 
fa-fl lisani wa-samt minhumd nuni 
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Qalbun dhakiyun wa-aqlun ghayru dhi khatali 
wa-ft farm ’arimun ka ’ s-sayfi mathuru 

72 Irshad, vol. 18, p. 286, lines 13-16. 

73 Fihrist, p. 139, line 3. The sources do not identify Abu al-Ayna’ as a teacher of Ibn Abl 
Tahir per se, but he is often directly cited by him, for four akhbar in Balaghat al-nisa for 
instance (pp. 23, 31, 95, 187). 

74 Irshad, vol. 6, p. 260, lines 9-10. 

75 E.g. al-Tawhldl, al-Imta wa-al-muanasah, vol. 1, p. 58, line 13. 

76 al-Tawhidl, al-Imta wa-al-muanasah, vol. 2, p. 137, lines 6-7, writes that people 
preferred Abu ‘All al-BasTr to Abu al-Ayna’ because he was proficient in poetry and 
prose both ( jamaa bayn al-fadllatayrl). Cf. Muruj, 3020. 

77 Fihrist, p. 139, line 1, and p. 137, line 2. 

78 Muruj, T| 3020, where al-Mas'udl notes that he discusses these exchanges in his lost 
Kitab al-Awsat. 

79 On Abu All al-BasTr, see especially Tabaqat al-shuara, pp. 397-8; Muruj, 3018-21; 
al-Safadl, JVakt al-himyan, pp. 225—6; and Y. A. al-Samarra’i, Ash'ar Abl All al-Basir,’ 
al-Mawrid, 1972, vol’ 1(3-4), 149-79. 

80 al-Marzubanl, Mu jam al-shuara, p. 185. 

81 Bin al-Kazarum, Mukhtasar al-ta’nkh min awwal al-zaman ila muntaha al-dawlah 
al-Abbasiyyah, ed. Mustafa Jawad, Baghdad: Mudlriyyat al-Thaqafah al-Ammah, 
1390/1970, p. 148, line 14, and p. 151, line 8, calls Abu All al-BasTr a court poet of 
al-Mutawakkil and al-Muntasir respectively. 

82 Muruj, 3021: 

Idha ma ’'ghtadat tullabatu ‘l-ilmi ma laha 

min al-ilmi ilia ma yukhalladu ft ‘l-kutbi 
Ghadawtu bi-tashmlrin wa-jiddin ‘alayhim 

fa-mahbaratT sarni wa-daftaruha qalbi. 

83 al-Marzubanl, al-Aluuashshah, p. 434, lines 10—17. 

84 Fihrist, p. 139, line 3. 

85 See note 137 in chapter 4 above. On ‘amila (literally “to do”) and also sana‘a (literally, to 
“make”), see also Schoeler, Ecrire et transmettre, p. 118. 

86 Irshad, vol. 18, p. 300, line 10. On Ahmad’s posts, see Sourdel, Vizirat ‘abbaside , vol. 1, 
pp. 263-5, 287-9. 

87 See Sourdel, Vizirat ‘abbaside, vol. 1, pp. 287-90. 

88 al-Dhahabl, Siyar dlam al-nubala, vol. 12, p. 554, and al-Safadl, al-Wafi bi-al-wafayat, 
vol. 6, p. 373. As Ahmad fell out of favor in 248/862, the verse can therefore be dated 
to shortly before then. 

89 Irshad, vol. 18, pp. 303—4, records five lines by Abu al-Ayna’ satirizing Ahmad. Abu 
al-Ayna”s opening hemistich is identical to Ibn Abl Tahir’s and his second hemistich 
uses a similar motif to Ibn Abl Tahir’s: "Control your wazlr, he’s a real kicker” (ushkul 
waziraka innahu rakkahi), suggesting a borrowing by one poet from the other. 

90 al-Husri, gjahr al-adab, vol. 2, p. 789, lines 16-17. 

91 See item #56 in chapter 4 above. 

92 See EI2, vol. 3, pp. 879-80. 

93 al-SulT, Akhbar al-Buhtun, pp. 113-14 (#59). For the poem, see al-Buhturl, Diwan, 2 vols 
in 1, no ed., Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- c Ilmiyyah, 1307/1987, vol. 1, pp. 132-4. 

94 Muruj, H 2845. Cf. al-SulI, Akhbar Abl Tammam, ed. K. M. Asakir et al., Cairo: Matba'ah 
Lajnat al-Ta’lIf wa-al-Tarjamah wa-al-Nashr, 1356/1937, p. 97, lines 9—10. 

95 Ta’rlkh Baghdad, p. 170, lines 20- 1; cf. Bcncheikh, ‘Cenacle,’ p. 45, where he suggests 
that the twenty years of Abu al-Ayna”s life about which the sources are silent were 
spent in the transmission of Hadith. 
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96 Abu al-‘Ayna’ was interested in - or his audience was at any rate receptive to — 
Persianate stories: see e.g. al-Tawhldl, al-Basair wa-al-dhakhair, vol. 1, pp. 24—5 (#52). 

97 See e.g. al-Safadl, Makt al-himyan, p. 268; and al-Marzubanl, Mur al-qabas. , p. 323. 
Al-Shabushtl, al-Diyarat, p. 86, line 9 to p. 87, line 9, reports that Abu al-‘Ayna’ passed 
an oral examination on Quranic exegesis, inheritance law, and philology with flying 
colors. The use of sacred texts by poets and authors of the third/ninth century is 
discussed briefly in A. M. Zubaidi, ‘The impact of the Qur’an and Hadlth on 
medieval Arabic literature,’ in CHALEUP, pp. 327—33, 335, 340—1. See also 
‘Literature and the Qur’an,’ in Jane Dammen McAulifle (ed.), Encyclopedia of the 
Quran, vol. 3, Leiden, Brill, 2004, pp. 205-21. 

98 ‘All ibn al-Husayn Ibn Mukarram was the member of a princely family of Oman. For 
his public exchanges with Abu al-‘Ayna’, see e.g. al-Shabushtl, al-Diyarat, pp. 84, 85, 
92. 

99 al-Raqlq al-Nadlm, Qutb al-surur, p. 352, lines 1—4. 

100 ‘‘Do not be arrogant, but come to me” is Q 27:31 ( la tdlu ‘alayya wa-’tum) and “Go 
into it [Hell] and do not speak to me” is Q 23:108 ( Wa-’khsdu fiha wa-la tukallimuni). 

101 al-Husri, fahr al-adab, vol. 1, p. 281, lines 11 12. 

102 al-Marzubanl, Mu jam al-shuara, p. 403, line 2, describes Abu al- c Ayna’ as having 
written very little poetry ( wa-huwa qalll al-shir jiddan) ( cf. Bencheikh, ‘Cenacle,’ p. 46). 
Ibn al-Nadlm mentions a diwan of thirty folios (Fihrist, p. 139, line 3); a hundred 
folios seems to have been a small but respectable amount. 

103 al-Marzubanl, Mur al-qabas, p. 323. 

104 “Saj‘u Abi ’l-Ayna min raj'ihi.” Cf. “ Ala huwa ilia saj‘un laysa tahtahu rajun,” i.e. “It is 
nothing but rhyming prose beneath which no profit is to be found” in Lane, p. 1040. 

105 E.g. Muruj, H 3020. 

106 For authors interested in sariqah, see al-RabdawI, al-Harakah al-Maqdiyyah; and GAS, 
vol. 2, p. 64. 

107 al-Jurjanl, al-Wasatah bayn al-Mutanabbiwa-khusumihi, 2nd edn, ed. M. A. Ibrahim and 
‘A. M. al-BajawI, Cairo: Mustafa al-Babl al-Halabl wa-awladuh, 1370/1951, p. 221: 

Hajawtu ’bna Abi Tahirin 

wa-hwa ‘l-aynu wa ’ r-ra’su 
Wa lawla sariqatu ’sh-shi'ri 
ma kana bihi ba’su 
Idha anshadkum shiran 

fa-qulu ahsana ‘n-nasu 

108 al-Snll, Akhbar al-Buhtun, pp. 125-6 (#73). On al-Buhturfs affection for ghilman, see 
‘al-Sull, Akhbar al-Buhtun, pp. 127-8 (#76), especially n. 3, and the numerous verses 
devoted to them in his Diwan. Al-Jurjanl, al-Wasatah, p. 222, lines 1-2, likens this third 
line to one by Abu Tammam: see his Diwan, ed. ‘Azzam, vol. 1, p. 291. 

109 Bencheikh, ‘Cenacle,’ 45—7. 

110 Numerous poets composed poems on the occasion of al-Mutawakkil’s move to 
the Ja'fari palace. Yaqut, al-Buldan, vol. 1, pp. 87-8, includes in extenso the poem 
by Abu ‘All al-Basir (correcting ‘al-Basri’), and also a selection from a poem by 
al-Buhturl. 

111 See SaTd ibn Humayd, Rasa’il Said ibn Humayd wa-asEaruhu, ed. Y. A. al-Samarra’l, 
Baghdad: Maktabat al-Irshad, 1971, and EI2, vol. 8, p. 856. 

112 Fihrist, p. 137, lines 14-15. 

113 See SaTd ibn Humayd, RasCnl. 

114 Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, Diwan al-mdam, vol. 1, pp. 93—4. 

115 Fihrist, p. 137, line 17. Eight lines of a poem by Ibn Abi Tahir to Ibn Bulbul are 
quoted in Abu Hilal al- c AskarI, Diwan al-maam, vol. 1, p. 94: 
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Aba 3 s-Saqri Id zdlat min Alldhi nimatun 

tujaddiduha ’l-ayyamu ‘indaka wa 3 d-dahru 
Wa la zdlati 3 1-ayad.u tamdi wa tanqadT 

wa tabqa land ayydmuka 3 l-ghuraru z-zuhru 
Fa-innaka li ’d-dunya jamalun wa zpiatun 

wa innaka li 3 l-ahrdri dhakhrun huwa ‘dh-dhakhru 
Raaytu ’l-hadaya kullahd duna qadrihi 

wa laysa li-shay’in ‘inda miqdarihi qadru 
Fa-la fadla ilia wa hwa min fadlijudihi 

wa Id birra ilia dunahu dhdlika ’l-birru 
Fa-ahdaytu min halyi ’l-madlhi jawahiran 

munassadatan (?) yuzha bihd ‘n-nazmu wa 3 n-nathru 
Madd’iha tabqa bdda md nuffida 3 d-dahru 

wa tabha bihd 3 l-ayydmu md 3 ttasala 3 l-umru 
Shakartu li-Isnmila husna bala’ihi 

wa afdalu md tujzd bihi 'n-niamu 3 sh-shukm 

116 Abu Hilal al- c Askari, Dlwdn al-madm, vol. 1, p. 94, line 12 to p. 95, line 11. 

117 al-Hasan ilbn Makhlad, under-secretary to al-Mutawakkil and vizier to al-Mu'tamid, 
died in exile in 269/882 after having been dismissed by al-Muwaffaq. Irshdd , vol. 3, 
p. 90, citing a lost portion of al-Jahshiyarl’s al- Wuzard 3 wa-al-kuttdb quotes 2 verses by 
Ibn Abi Tahir to him: 

Ammd rajd’u fa-arjd md amarta bihi 

fa kayfa in kunta lam tamurhuya’tamiru 
Badir bi-judika mahmd kunta muqtadiran 

fa-laysa ft kulli hdlin anta muqtadim 

118 See Sourdel, Vizirat ‘abbaside , vol. 1, pp. 315-6, 324—6. 

119 See e.g. See Hugh Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphate , London: Longman, 
1986, p. 188. 

120 Ibn Zafir, Bada’i al-bada’ih, pp. 69-70 (#63). 

121 For other gatherings chez ‘All ibn Yahya, see e.g. Irshdd, vol. 15, p. 159, line 7 to 
p. 160, line 21, and p. 166, line 13 to p. 167, line 14. 

122 Irshdd, vol. 15, p. 89, lines 1—8, and 15 (emphasis mine). 

123 On Abu ‘Abdallah Ahmad Ibn Abi Fanan, a katib and poet who died between 
260/874 and 270/883, see Y. A. al-Samarra 3 !, Ahmad ibn Abi Fanan: Hayatuhu 
wa-ma tabaqqa min shi'rihi,’ Majalldt Majma‘ al-Ilmi al-Iraqi, 1983, vol. 34(4), 
131-90; and GAS, vol. 2, p. 585. Under the akhbdr of Abu al- c Atahiyah, Abu 
al-Faraj ( Aghdni, vol. 4, p. 107, lines 1 40) records an anecdote recounted to his 
uncle by Ibn Abi Tahir. Ahmad ibn Abi Fanan tells him ( qala li.. .) that he was once 
discussing with Abu al-Fath ibn Khaqan whether Abu Nuwas or Abu al-'Atahiyah 
was the better poet when al-Husayn ibn al-Dahhak walked in and exclaimed "The 
mother of the one who prefers Abu Nuwas to Abu al- c Atahiyah is a whore (lit. 
adulteress). 33 (A1-) Husayn ibn al-Dahhak, nicknamed the Debauched (al-Khali‘) 
was a poet no doubt known to Ibn Abi Tahir though the sources preserve no 
explicit mention of direct contact: see Aghdni, vol. 7, pp. 143—221: on him, see GAS, 
vol. 2, pp. 518-19. 

124 Perhaps the al-Hadadl mentioned in an isndd in Aghdni, vol. 8, p. 348, line 12. 

125 Abu Bakr al-Hasan ibn ‘All Ibn al-‘AUaf al-Nahrawanl was a poet and traditionist 
who died in 318/930 at the age of a hundred. He was close to al-Mu‘tadid and Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz. Ibn al-Nadlm ( Fihrist, p. 194, lines 17—18) writes that he was a prolific 
poet and that his poetiy, collected by his family, together with the accounts of those 
he eulogized, occupied 400 folios. His most famous piece, an elegy on his cat killed by 
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neighbors, has been variously interpreted, including as an allegory on the murder of 
Ibn al-Mu c tazz. See EI2, vol. 3, p. 702. 

126 Abu Kamil al-Muhandis is mentioned in an isnad in Agham, vol. 7, p. 185, line 9. 

127 Abu al-'Ubays, his father Abu Abdallah Ahmad, and his son Ibrahim were well 
known for their companionship to the caliphs and for their musical talent. Ahmad is 
remembered for his exchange of verses with All ibn Yahya al-Munajjim. Ibn Abi 
Tahir’s contact with this family is apparent not only from their attendance of the 
same gatherings, but also from lines of transmission, e.g. the long passage — possibly 
from a written work of Ibn Abi Tahir - quoted in Irshad, vol. 2, pp. 208—16. The 
Hamdun family is also mentioned in the same broad grouping as Ibn Abi Tahir in 
the Fihrist. ; on them, see EI2, vol. 3, pp. 783-4. 

128 Irshad, vol. 15, p. 88, lines 12 15. 

129 Irshad, vol. 15, p. 95, lines 3-4. 

130 Irshad, vol. 15, p. 96. 

131 The lines continue ( Irshad, vol. 15, p. 96): 

When the brimful vessels are poured, we make 
believe our own lads are better even than the Arabs. 

Idha suqiya mutraa ’l-kasati awhamana 

bi-anna ghilmanana khayrun min al- c arabi 

132 Ibn Zafir, Badai al-badaih, pp. 69-70 (#63), pp. 79-80 (#80), p. 97 (#112), and 
pp. 222-3 (#256). 

133 Ibn Zafir, Bada’d al-bada’ih, pp. 69-70. On Ibn Bulbul, see above; on Ahmad ibn Abi 
Fanan, see n. 123 above. 

134 Ibn Zafir, Badai al-badaih, pp. 222-3 (#256); Irshad, vol. 15, pp. 166, line 13 to p. 167, 
line 14. 

135 See e.g. al-Tha‘alibl, al-Kinavah wa-al-tarld, ed. M. B. al-Na‘sanI, Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Sa c adah, 1326/1908; ed. Usamah al-Bulayrl. Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanjl, 1997, 
pp. 48-9. 

136 Ibn Zafir, Bada’i al-badaih, pp. 79-80 (#80). 

137 On All, see Fihrist, pp. 160—1; Irshad, vol. 15, pp. 144—75; and Y. A. al-SamarraT, ‘All 
ibn Yahya al-Munajjim,’ Majallat Majmd al- c Ilml al-Iraqi, 1985, vol. 36(2), 210-61. 

138 For them, this mirrored the companionship of their ancestor the minister Faramdhar 
and Ardashlr: see al-Marzubanl, Mu jam al-shuara, p. 141, lines 15—16. Ahmad, All’s 
grandson, wrote an Akhbar Barn al-Munajjim wa-nasabuhum ft al-Furs: see EI2, vol. 7, 
p. 560. 

139 See Seeger A. Bonebakker, ‘Ibn Abi YIsbY’s text of the al-BadJ/ of Ibn al-Mu'tazz,’ 
Israel Oriental Studies, 1972, vol. 2, pp. 90-1, who points out that the first copyist (in 
247/861) of the Kitab al-Badl‘ was All ibn Yahya, rather than All ibn Harun ibn 
Yahya. 

140 Muruj, ^ 3371. 

141 Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, ‘Uyun al-anba c , p. 272, line 14. 

142 al-Baghdadl, Khizanat al-adab, 13 vols, ed. A. M. Harun, Cairo: Dar al-Kutub, n.d., 
vol. 5, pp. 255-6, shahid #379. 

143 See al-RabdawI, al-Harakah al-naqdiyyah, p. 96, n. 1. 

144 See, for instance, al-Amidl, al-Muwazanah, vol. 1, p. 127. 

ENVOI 

1 Even in the 1998 EAL, D. S. Richards argues that al-Jahiz’s “writings typify the 
Abbasid concept of adab ,, (p. 409). 

2 Ta’nkh Baghdad, vol. 3, p. 431, line 20. 
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3 Makdisi, Rise of Colleges, cf. Michael Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice in Medieval 
Damascus, 1190—1350, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995. 

4 Charles Pellat, ‘Nouvel essai d’inventaire de l’oeuvre gahizienne,’ Arabica, 1984, vol. 21, 
147. 

5 Charles Pellat, The Life and Works ofjahiz, tr. D. M. Hawke, London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1969, pp. 1, 3, 4—5. This tentative state of affairs is duplicated in Pellat’s 
more recent ‘al-Jahiz,’ in CHALABL , pp. 78—95. 

6 James Montgomery, ‘al-Jahiz,’ in Michael Cooperson and Shawkat M. Toorawa (eds), 
Arabic Literary Culture 500-925, Detroit: Gale, 2005, in press. 

7 Charles Pellat, ‘Gahiz a Bagdad et a Samarra,’ in Rivista deglistudi orientali, 1952, vol. 27, 50. 

8 Cited in Pellat, Life and Works, pp. 7-8 (emphases mine). 

9 Pellat, Lfe and Works, p. 7. 

10 Pellat, ‘Gahiz a Bagdad,’ 50. 

11 Al-Jahiz may, like Ibn Abl Tahir, have been a teacher for a short time, but he made 
more from one dedication than he could from twenty years of teaching. 

12 Ibn Abl Tahir does write one book entitled Kitab Jamharat Bam Hashim [The book of 
collected (genealogies) of the Banu Hashim]. 

13 This is not meant to suggest that al-Jahiz did not also address such issues. His remarks 
about plagiarism in ‘Kitab Fasl bayn al- c adawah wa-al-hasad,’ quoted in ch. 2 above, 
are perceptive and important. I am suggesting, rather, that he did not approach these 
matters as a literary critic per se. 

14 The Kitab al-Taj [Book of the Crown], undoubtedly of Persian inspiration, has been 
falsely attributed to al-Jahiz, so too the Kitab Tahdhib al-akhlaq [On the purification of 
morals], and the Kitab Dalail al-itibar [The Book of proofs and lessons]. The Akhlaq 
al-wuzara [Rules of conduct for viziers] is lost but anyway may not have been in the 
nasihat al-muluk mold. The only two other candidates for ethical writings among 
al-Jahiz’s works are the Kitab al-Hijab (Book of Chamberlains), al-Jahiz’s authorship of 
which Pellat has called into question, and the Risalat al-Maad wa-al-maash fi al-adab 
wa-tadbir al-nas wa-muamalatihim [Letter for this world and the next on manners, 
conduct, and human relationships]. 

15 Abu Hilal al-Askarl, Kitab al-Sina c atayn, p. 425. 

16 Ibn Tabataba, Tyar al-shir. ; p. 75. 

17 Muruj al-dhahab, ^[ 3025. 

18 Al-MarzubanI, Kitab al-Muwashshah, pp. 536-7 (#34). 

19 Ta’nkh Baghdad, vol. 4, pp. 211-12, and vol. 10, p. 348; Irshad, vol. 3, p. 87. 

20 Reynold A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1907, reprint 1966, p. 289. 

21 Quoted in Nicholson, A Literary History, p. 290. 

22 Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Introduction au «Livre de la poesie et des poetes», p. 2 (Ar. pag.). 

23 Jesters, bufoons and other comic entertainers seem to have operated with greater 
leeway, no doubt as a result of the nature of their entertainment. 

24 EAL, p. 306. 

25 Beeston, ‘Background Topics,’ p. 25. 

26 Recounted e.g. of a warraq approached by al-Tabari (Pedersen, Arabic Book, p. 50). 

27 Al-Jahiz is well-known for the nights he spent in bookshops. See nn. 42 and 43 in 
chapter 2 above. 

28 E.g. the bookshop of Abu Abdallah al-Azdl (d. after 230/844), the site of the premier 
literary salon in his day ( Inbah, vol. 2, p. 134, lines 13—15). 

29 Pedersen, Arabic Book, p. 45. 

30 Makdisi, Rise of Humanism, p. 232: “Those who wished to distance themselves from the 
governing power ... earned their living in professions connected with the production 
of books or their distribution”; cf EI2, vol. 4, p. 1114. 
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31 Everett K. Rowson, ‘The Philosopher as Litterateur: al-Tawhldl and his Predecessors,’ 
^'eitschrift fur Geschichte der arabisch-islamischen Wissenschafen, 1990, vol. 6, 51-2. 

32 Notwithstanding Fatima Mernissi’s characterization of Ibn Abl Tahir as “Imam” in 
The Forgotten Queens of Islam, tr. M. J. Lakeland, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1993, p. 212, n. 9 (to p. 142). 

33 For Ibn Abl Tahir’s acquaintance with Aristotle, see Seeger A. Bonebakker, ‘Poets and 
Critics in the Third Century ah,' in Gustav E. von Grunebaum (ed.), Logic in Classical 
Islamic Culture, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1970, p. 109. 
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